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PREFACE. 


Tur Text of this edition of the Olympian and Pythian 
Odes of Pindar has been constituted according to my best 
jadgment, and that best judgment has excluded all emenda- 
tions of my own. The Notes owe much to preceding edit- 
ors; it would be affectation to say that they owe everything. 
The Introductory Essay is intended, as the whole book is in- 
tended, for beginners in Pindar, and much of the earlier part 
has been transferred frorn a series of semi-popular lectures, the 
sources of which I could not always indicate with exactness, 
even if it were worth while. The Metrical Schemes are due 
to the generosity of Dr. J. H. Heinricne Scumunt, who kindly 
placed at my disposal the MS. of his unpublished Pindar. In 
these schemes the comma indicates regular caesura or diaere- 
sis, the dot, shifting caesura or diaeresis. The other points 
are sufficiently explained in the Introductory Essay. In or- 
der to facilitate the rhythmical recitation of the text, I have 
indicated the stressed syllables by an inferior dot wherever it 
seemed advisable, the simple indication of the kéAa not being 
sufficient, according to my experience with classes in Pindar. 
This has added much to the trouble of proof-reading, and I 
owe especial thanks to Mr. C. W. E. Mituzr, Fellow of the 
Johns Hopkins University, for his careful revision of text 
.and schemes in this regard. My friend and colleague, Pro- 
fessor C. D. Morris, has done me the inestimable favor of ex- 
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amining the Notes and the Introductory Essay, and the treat- 
ment of every ode is much indebted to his candid criticism, 
his sound scholarship, and his refined taste. Mr. GonzaLEz 
Lover, Scholar of the Johns Hopkins University, has light- 
. ened, in thankworthy measure, the task of preparing the In- 
dexes; and Dr. ALFrep Emerson, Lecturer on Classical Archae- 
ology, has aided me in the selection of the illustrations, most 
of which are reproduced from the admirable work of Percy 
Garpyer, “Types of Greek Coins.” Every effort has been 
made to secure typographical accuracy, and in the last stage 
of the revision Professor Drister’s practised eye and wide 
knowledge have been of great service in bringing about such 
degree of correctness as this edition presents. 


Basit L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
Jouns Horxins Universiry, BaLTmMore, 
January 1, 1885. 





A new edition of this work having been called for, I have 
gladly availed myself of the opportunity thus afforded of correct- 
ing a number of slips and oversights. In the search for minor 
errors, which are not less vexatious to the scholar because they 
are minute, I owe much to the keen vision of my friend, Pro- 
fessor Mirron W. Hompureys, late of the University of 
Texas, now of the University of Virginia, and I desire to ex- 
press ny warmest thanks to proof-readers and compositors for 
their patience and courtesy under a long and heavy strain. 


B. L. G. 


Jouns Hopkins University, BaLTimorg, 
April 1, 1890. 
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Pindar was born at Thebes, the head of Boeotia—Boeotia, 
a canton hopelessly behind the times, a slow canton, as the 
nimble Attics would say, a glorious climate for eels, 
but a bad air for brains. Large historical views are 
not always entertained by the cleverest minds, ancient and 
modern, transatlantic and cisatlantic; and the annals of poli- 
tics, of literature, of thought, have shown that out of the 
depths of crass conservatism and proverbial sluggishness 
come, not by any miracle, but by the process of accumulated 
force, some of the finest intelligences, some of the greatest 
powers, of political, literary, and especially religious life. 
Modern illustrations might be invidious, but modern illustra- 
tions certainly lie very near. Carriére compares Boeotia with 
Austria and the Catholic South of Germany at the close of 
the eighteenth century, with their large contributions to the 
general rise of culture in song and music. If such parallels 
are not safe, it may be safe to adduce one that has itself been 
paralleled with the story of the Island of the Saints, and to call 
attention to the part that the despised province of Cappadocia 
played in the history of the Christian Church. A Cappado- 
cian king was a butt in the time of Cicero; the Cappadocians 
were the laughing-stock of the Greek anthology, and yet there 
are no prouder names in the literary history of the Church than 
the names of the Cappadocian fathers, Basil and the Gregories. 
But, apart from this, Boeotia has been sadly misjudged. 
Pindar, Pelopidas, and Epameinondas were not all, nor yet 
the zpéoBetpa Kwrgéwy xopay of the Acharnians. There is no 
greater recommendation of the study of Greek lyric poetry 
than this—that it enfranchises the reader from Athenian 
prejudice and Athenian malice, while Athens herself is not 
less dear than before. Pindar, then, wag an aristocrat in a 
canton’ that a modern census-taker might have shaded with 
select and special blackness. Himself born at Thebes, his 


Boeotia. 


1 Of course it may be said that Pindar was a Boeotian only in name, 
not in blood—belonging, as he did, to the old pre-Boeotian stock; but 
as he himself accepts the name with the responsibility (Bowrla vc), we 
need go no further. 
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parents are said to have come to the city from an outlying 
northwestern deme, Kynoskephalai, a high hill overlooking the 
Pin swamp Hylike. Of his infancy we know nothing. 
of Kynos- The tale that bees distilled honey on his lips is told 
"over and over of the childhood of poets and philoso- 

phers. Von sine dis animosus infans, we are as ready to be- 
lieve to be true of him as of any other great man. Of course 
he enjoyed the advantage of an elaborate training. Perhaps 
Boeotians trained even more than did the Athenians. The flute 
he learned at home, and it is supposed that at a later period 
raising: he enjoyed the instructions of Lasos of Hermione, 
the regenerator of the dithyramb; although it must 
be noted that the Greeks have an innocent weakness for con- 
necting as many famous names as possible in the relation of 
teacher and pupil. The statement imposes on nobody. One 
goes to school to every great influence. It is only honest to 
say, however, that if Pindar studied under Lasos he was either 
an ungrateful scholar or underrated his indebtedness to his 
master. Unfortunately the jibbing pupils are sometimes the 
best, and the teacher’s fairest results are sometimes gained by 
the resistance of an active young mind. Atall events, Pindar 
has very little to say about training in his poems, much about 
native endowment, which was to him, as an aristocrat, largely 
hereditary. We may therefore dismis’ Pindar’s teachers— 
Skopelinos, Apollodoros, Agathokles. It is enough for us to 
know or to divine that he was carefully trained, and had to 
submit to the rude apprenticeship of genius. First a drill- 
master for others, then a composer on his own account, he 
had to work and wait. His great commissions did not come 
until he had won a national name. Goethe has commended, 
as others had done before and others have done since, the 
counsel of noble women to all who seek the consummation of 
art, the caput artis, decere. Korinna—the story is at least well 
invented—Pindar’s fellow-student, not his teacher, 
gave him a great lesson. In his first poem, he had 
neglected to insert myths. Admonished of this omission by 
Korinna, and remembering that his monitress was herself fa 

1* . 


Korinna. 
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mous for her handling of the myth, he crowded his next hymn | 
with mythological figures—the fragment is still preserved 

(II. 1, 2)—whereupon she said, with a smile: “One ought to 
sow with the hand, not with the whole sack” (rq epi detv 
oneipey GQ pH Ory TP Bvddcy). It is unnecessary to em- 
phasize the feminine tact of the advice. On another occasion 
Korinna is said to have blamed Pindar for having used an 
Attic word. This, also, is not a bad invention. It accords 
with the conservative character of woman; it accords with 
the story that Korinna won a victory over Pindar by the 
familiar charm of her Boeotian dialect as well as by the beauty 
of her person, a beauty not lost in the picture at Tanagra, 
which represented her in the act of encircling her head with 
a fillet of victory. Aelian, an utterly untrustworthy scribbler, 
adds that Pindar, in the bitterness of his heart, called his suc- 
cessful rival aswine. If Pindar used the phrase at all, it must 
be remembered that Bowria vc (O. 6, 90) was a common ex- 
pression—half spiteful, half sportive—and that the moral 
character of the swine stood higher with the Greeks than it 
stands with us. The swine-woman of Phokylides, who was 
neither good nor bad, was not the sow of the Old Testament 
or the New. The Greeks were brotherly to the lower animals. 
Bull, cow, heifer, cock, ass, dog, were at all events not beneath 
the level of the highest poetry. 

Encouraged, perhaps, by Korinna’s success, a younger poet- 
ess, Myrtis, attempted to cope with Pindar. She was inglori- 

hyrtis. ously defeated, and sharply chidden by Korinna, 

with the sweet inconsistency of her sex. 

Pindar was twenty years old when he composed the tenth 
Pythian in honor of Hippokleas of Thessaly. This poem, as 
Pindar’s ear- the firstling of Pindar’s genius, has a special inter- 
Hest poem. ost; but it requires determined criticism to find in 
it abundant evidence of the crudeness of youth. If Pindar 
was twenty years old at the time when he composed the tenth 

Dateof Pythian, and the tenth Pythian was written in hon- 

his birth. or of a victory gained Pyth. 22 (Ol. 69, 3=502 B.c.), 
Pindar must have been born in 522 B.c. A close contempo 
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rary of Aischylos (born 525 3.c.), Pindar suggests a compari- 
son with the great Athenian; but no matter how many ex- 
ternal resemblances may be found, nay, no matter how many 
fine sentiments and exemplary reflections they may have in 
common, the inner dissidence remains.’ One question always 
arises when the Mapa@wvopuayne and Pindar are compared, 
and that is the attitude of the Theban poet during the Persian 
Pindar ang “2: Was Pindar in thorough s)mpathy with the 
the Persian party of the Theban nobility to which he belonged 

' by birth, by training, by temperament, or was he a 
friend of the national cause—as it is safe to call a cause after 
it has been successful? Within the state there seems to be no 
question that Pindar was a thoroughpaced aristocrat, and those 
who think they have noticed greater liberality in the middle of 
his life have to acknowledge that he became more rigid towards 
the close. Without the state his imagination must have been 
fired by the splendid achievements of the Hellenes, and his re- 
ligious sense must have been stirred by the visible working of 
the divine power in setting up and putting down. He could 
not but be proud of the very victories that told against his 
own country, and yet there is no note in all his poems that 
shows the kinship that reveals itself in Simonides. The story 
that the famous fragment in praise of Athens brought upon 
him the displeasure of his countrymen, which they manifested 
by the imposition of a heavy fine, reimbursed twofold by the 
Athenians—this story, with all its variations, the statue, the 
mpotevia, has not escaped the cavils of the critics, and does 
not, in any case, prove anything more than a generous recog- 
nition of the prowess of an alien state, if, after all, anything 
Greek could be alien to a man so fully in sympathy with all 


1“ Both Aeschylus and Pindar speak of Etna in volcanic eruption. But 
Aeschylus—thoroughly Greek in this—fixes our thought on the scathe 
done to man’s labor. Pindar gives a picture of natural grandeur and 
terror (P. 1, 20). The lines on the eclipse of the sun [fr. VII. 4] are 
sublime. But it is not the moral aublimity of Aeschylus. Pindar never 
rises into the sphere of titanic battle between destiny and will. He is 
always of the earth, even when he is among the gods.” —JEBB. 
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that made Greece what it was. For in the sense that he loved 
all Greece, that he felt the ties of blood, of speech, above all, 
the ties of religion, Pindar was Panhellenic. The pressure of 
the barbarian that drew those ties tighter for Greece general- 
ly, drew them tighter for him also; but how? We are in dan- 
ger of losing our historical perspective by making Pindar feel 
the same stir in the same way as Aischylos. If he had, he 
would not have been a true Theban; and if he had not been 
a true Theban, he would not have been a true Greek. The 
man whose love for his country knows no local root, is a man 
whose love for his country is a poor abstraction; and it is no 
discredit to Pindar that he went honestly with his state in the 
struggle. It was no treason to Medize before there was a 
Greece, and the Greece that came out of the Persian war was a 
very different thing from the cantons that ranged themselves 
on this side and on that of a quarrel which, we may be sure, 
bore another aspect to those who stood aloof from it than it 
wears in the eyes of moderns, who have all learned to be Hel- 
lenic patriots. A little experience of a losing side might aid 
historical vision. That Pindar should have had an intense ad- 
miration of the New Greece, should have felt the impulse of the 
grand period that followed Salamis and Plataia, should have 
appreciated the woe that would have come on Greece had the 
Persians been successful, and should have seen the finger of 
God in the new evolution of Hellas—all this is not incompat- 
ible with an attitude during the Persian war that those who 
see the end and do not understand the beginning may not 
consider respectable. 

The life of a lyric poet was usually a life of travel. Arion 
is the type of a wanderer, Ibykos and Simonides journeyed 
far and wide, and although we must not suppose 
that Pindar went whithersoever his song went, he 
was not a home-keeping man. His long sojourn in Sicily is 
beyond a doubt. Aigina must have been to him a second 
home. Journeys to Olympia, to Delphi, to Nemea, are cer- 
tain. If he studied under Lasos, he must have studied at 
Athens, and it is likely that he was familiar with many parts 


Travels. 
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of Greece, that he went as far north as Macedon, as far south 
as Kyrene. Everywhere he was received with respect, with 

Myths, veneration. Myths were woven about him as about 

few poets, even in myth-loving Greece. Not only 
did the princes of earth treat him as their peer, but the 
gods showed him distinguished honor. The Delphic priests, 
as we have seen, invited him to the Seokéva as a guest of the 
divinities, and, more than this, Pan himsclf sang a poem of 
Pindar’s, and Pindar returned thanks for the honor in the 
parthenton beginning *Q Hav. Of a piece with this story is 
the other that Pindar had a vision of a walking statue of 
Magna Mater, and it is needless to say that Magna Mater, 
Pan, and the rest are all combinations from various allusions 
in his poems. Unworthy of critical examination as they are, 
such stories are not to be passed by in silence, because they 
reflect the esteem in which the poet was held. 

The death of Pindar, as well as his life, was a fruitful theme. 
The poet prayed for that which was best for man. The god,— 
Ammon, or Apollo,—sent him death on the lap of his favorite 
Theoxenos,—according to one legend, in the theatre at Argos, 
according to another, in the gymnasium. His bones, how- 
ever, rested in Thebes. Persephone—or was it Demeter ?— 

Death of @ppeared to him in vision, and reproached him with 
dar. not having celebrated her in ‘song, her alone of all 
the deities, and she prophesied at the same time that he would 
soon make up for his shortcomings when he should be with 
her. In less than ten days Pindar had gone to “the black- 
walled house of Phersephona” (O. 14, 20), daughter of Demeter. 
After his death he appeared in vision to an aged kinswoman, 
and repeated a poem cn Persephone, which she wrote dowh after 
she awoke, as Coleridge did Kubla Khan, and thus preserved 
it for after-times. The time of Pindar’s death is very uncer- 
tain. It is commonly supposed that he lived to an 
Pindsr’s advanced age. Some make him die at eighty; otb- 
death. ° . . 
ers see no proof of his having gone beyond sixty- 
six. One pradent soul, with wise reserve, says he did not live 
to see the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. The latest poem 
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that we can date certainly is O. 4 (Ol. 82, 452 3.c.), but P. 8 
is often assigned to 450 B.c. 
(Sundry apophthegms are attributed to Pindar. Most of 
them show the aloofness, so to speak, of his character. 
Apoph- ‘ What is sharper than a saw? Calumny.” ‘ What 
thegms. wilt thou sacrifice to the Delphic god? A paean.” 
“Why dost thou, who canst not sing, write songs? The 
shipbuilders make rudders but know not how to steer.” 
“‘Simonides has gone to the courts of the Sicilian tyrants 
Why hast thou no desire to do the same? I wish to live for 
myself, not for others.” , These expressions at least repro- 
duce the temper of the man as conceived by antiquity. Such 
a self-contained personage could never have made himself 
loved by a wide circle. Admired he was without stint, often 
without true insight. The reverence paid his genius was 
manifested in many ways. Familiar to all is the story that 
when Thebes was pillaged and destroyed by the Macedonian 
soldiery, the house of Pindar was spared’ by the express or- 
der of Alexander the Great, whose ancestor. he had peunntes 
in song (fr. VIII. 3). - 


The poems on which Pindar’s fame chiefly rests are the 
éxvixca, or Songs of Victory, composed in celebration of suc- 
WORKS. cesses gained at the great national games, It is 
lnwlerve. UE that these poems constituted only one phase 
of his work, but they are the most important, the 
most characteristic, of all. Else they had not alone survived 
entire. They were more popular than the others, says Eusta- 
thios, because they addressed themselves more to human in- 
terests, the myths were fewer, and the obscurity was less. 
But these reasons, which are strange to us now, do not account 
for the survival. That which embodies the truest, inliest life 
of a people comes down, the rest perishes and passes over into 
new forms. Antique epos, antique tragedy, the Old Attic 

1 “The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 


The house of Pindarus when temple and tow’r 
Went to the ground.”—MizTon. 
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6. "Eyxaca are laudatory poems in the widest sense. In a 
Chee, Ors they are songs sung at the Dorian 
xwpoc in honor of distinguished men, and evi- 
dently it would often be difficult to tell an éxevixcoy from an 
éyxauov. 7. Tapoiva, or “drinking -songs,” of which the 
7. mapotna, oxddia, or rather oxoded,' were sung by individ- 
oxohtd. als at banquets. The name is puzzling, and 
has been variously explained in ancient and in modern times; 
the “obliquity” of the cxodkdy being referred now to the 
zigzag way in which the song was passed on from singer to 
singer, now to the character of the rhythm. Engelbrecht, the 
most recent investigator, maintains that it was a generic name 
for the lighter Aiolian (Terpandrian) composition in contra- 
distinction to the gravity of the epic. As developed in litera- 
ture the skolia were brief, pithy songs, almost epigrammatic. 
The themes were love, wine, the philosophy of life, the stirring 
scenes of history. Clement of Alexandreia compares them 
oddly, but not ineffectively, with the psalms. The most fa- 
mous of all the Greek oxodd is that of Kallistratos in honor 
of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, the slayers of Hipparchos 
(éy piprov Kadi ro Eipoe gopow). Béckh thinks that Pindar 
developed the oxodcdy and put it into a choral form, the chorus 
dancing while the singer was singing. All which is much 
disputed.” The fragments that we have are dactylo-epitrite. 
One of them is referred to in the introduction to O. 13. 
8 The dithyramb (de0tpauBoc)—a half-dozen etymologies 
, might be given, each absurder than the other— 
dae cual ymn to Iakchos (Bakchos), the mystic god, 
whose more mundane side is expressed by the name Dionysos. 
It is a fragment of one of Pindar’s dithyrambs that preserves 
to us the memorable encomium of Athens: 


& ral Aurapai Kal ioorépavor Kat doidipor, 
"“EAAd8os epetopa, xrevat ’AOayat, Saydveov mrodieBpop. 





3See A. G. ENGELBREcHT, De Scoliorum Poesi, Vienna, 18832, p. 20. 
* ENGELBRECHT, 1. c. p. 95. 
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9. Yet one more department must be mentioned—one in which 
Pindar attained the highest excellence. Simonides, his rival, 
touched tenderer chords in the @pyvoc, or “ lament,” and the 

fragment that tells of Danaé’s lullaby to Perseus, 
" the noble tribute to those who died at Thermopylai, 
are among the most precious remains of Greek poetry. But 
Pindar’s Opjvoe struck a higher key, and at the sound of his 
music the gates of the world beyond roll back. The poet 
becomes a hierophant. 


9. Opivos 


Til. 


A song of victory is as old as victory itself, and only younger 
than strife, “‘ the father of all things.” The unrenowned ép- 
THEME, SOpaxac aXéxrwp, spoken of by Pindar, chanted his 

The Own epinikion before the flood. Old songs of vic- 
Epinikion. tory are familiar to us from the Bible—Miriam’s 
song, Deborah’s song, the chorals of virgins that sang “ Saul 
hath slain his thousands, but David his ten thousands.” Pin- 
dar himself mentions the old pédo¢ of Archilochos, a hymn 
on the heroes of the games, Herakles and Iolaos, the rjvedXAa 
cadXivexoc, the “See the conquering hero comes,” which was 
chanted by the victor’s friends in defau)t of any special epini- 
kion. No one who has read the close of the Acharnians of 
Aristophanes is likely to forget it. 

There were singers of epinikia before Simonides and Pindar, 
but we shall pass over the obscure predecessors of these two 
princes of Hellenic song, to whom the full artistic develop- 
ment of the lyric cherts-was peculiarly due, pausing only to 
point out to the beginner in Pindar, who is ordinarily more 
familiar with the tragic chorus than with any other, the funda- 
mental difference between tragic and lyric. The tragic chorus 
has been called the ideal spectator, the spectator who repre- 
sents the people. It is the conscience, the heart of the people. 
In the best days of the drama the chorus follows every turn 

Lyric of the action, heightens every effect of Joy or sorrow 

chorus. by its sympathy, rebukes every violation of the sa- 
cred law by indignant protest or earnest appeal to the powers 
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above. If the coryphaeus or head man speaks, he speaks as 
the representative of the whole. 

But in Pindar the chorus is the mouthpiece of the poet, 
and does not represent the people except so far as Pindar, 
Mouthpiece through the chorus, expresses the thought of the 
of the poet. Greeks and reflects their nationality. In the tragic 
chorus old men and young maidens, hardy mariners and cap- 
‘tive women are introduced; but under all the dramatic pro- 
prieties of expression, we see the beating of the Greek heart, 
we hear the sound of the Greek voice. In Pindar’s epinikion 
we never forget Pindar. 

The victories in honor of which these epinikia were com- 
posed gave rise to general rejoicing in the cantons of the vic- 
tors, and a numerous chorus was trained to celebrate duly 
the solemn festivity. This public character brought with it 
Scope ofthe @ grander scale, a more ample sweep, and the epzni- 
Epinikion. Zion took a wider scope. It is not limited to one 
narrow line of thought, one narrow channel of feeling. There 
is festal joy in the epinikion, wise and thoughtful counsel, the 
uplifting of the heart in prayer, the inspiration of a fervent 
patriotism ; all these, but none of them constitutes its charac- 
ter. That character ig to be sought in the name itself. The 
epinikion lifts the temporary victory to the high level of the 
eternal prevalence of the beautiful and the good over the foul 
and the base, the victor is transfigured into a glorious person- 
ification of his race, and the present is reflected, magnified, 
illuminated in the mirror of the mythic past. Pindar rises 
to the height of his great argument. A Theban of the The- 
bans, an Aigeid, a Kadmeian he is, and continues to be, but 
the games were a pledge and a prophecy of unity, and in the 
epinikia Pindar is national, is Panhellenic. From the summit 
of Parnassos he sweeps with impartial eye the horizon that 
bounds Greek habitation. Far in the west lies Sicily, “the 
rich,” with Syracuse, “the renowned, the mighty 
” “sacred pale of warrior Ares,” “‘ of heroes and 
of horses clad in iron, foster-mother divine,” and “‘ the 
fair-built citadel of Akragas, abode of splendor, most beauti- 


Panhellen- , 
ism of the city, 
Epinikion. 
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iul among the cities of men, abiding-place of Persephone,” 
and Kamarina, watered by the Hipparis, with its “ storied 
forest of stedfast dwellings,” and Himera with its hot springs, 
haunted by the nymphs, and Aitna, “all the year long the 
nurse of biting snow.” He looks across the firth to Italy, to 
the land of the Epizephyrian Lokrians, and from his height 
“ bedews the city of brave men with honey.” Then, turning 
southward, he descries Libya, “the lovely third stock of the 
mainland,” where “Queen Kyrene” “unfolds her bloom.” 
Eastward then to Rhodes, “child of Aphrodite and bride of 
the sun,” to Tenedos, “resonant with lute and song.” Now 
home to Greece and Argos, “city of Danaos and the fifty 
maidens with resplendent thrones,” “the dwelling of Hera,” 
‘“‘ meet residence for gods, all lighted up with valorous deeds.” 
Long does his gaze linger on Aigina, no eyesore to him, how- 
ever it may be to the Peiraieus. One fourth of the epinikia 
have for their heroes residents of that famous island which 
Pindar loved with all the love of kindred. ‘“ Nor far from 
the Charites fell her lot,” “this city of justice,” “this island 
that had reached unto the valorous deeds of the Aiakidai,” 
“her fame perfect from the beginning,” “the hospitable 
Doric island of Aigina.” Yet he is not blind to the merits 
of Aigina’s foe. Every one knows by heart the words that 
earned him the great reward. In the dithyramb Athens 
is “EAAddog Epecopa, kevat "APavac: in the epinikia she is 
“‘the fairest prelude for founding songs.” His glance takes 
in with rapid sweep Lakedaimon and Thessaly. “If Lakedai- 
mon is prosperous, Thessaly is happy; the race of one, even 
Herakles, ruleth both.” Nearer he comes, now to “famed” 
Opus, now to Orchomenos by the waters of Kephissos, land 
of steeds, dwelling-place of the Charites, and then his eye 
rests in brooding love on Thebes, the theme of his earliest 
song, “ Thebes of the seven gates, mother mine, Thebes of the 
golden shield.” 

_ It is evident, then, that the theme was no narrow one, that 
all that was best, highest, most consecrated, all the essential 
‘Hellenism in Pindar had ample scope. And now, even to 
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those who know nothing of Pindar, except by the hearing of 
the ear, the great games of Greece have been brought nearer 
by the recent excavations at Olympia, and the brilliant scene 
of the Olympian festival 1s more vivid than ever to 
the imagination. We see the troops of pilgrims 
and the hosts of traffickers wending their way to the banks 
of the Alpheios, the rhetorician conning his speech, the poet 
hugging his roll of verse, the painter nursing his picture, all 
seeking gold or glory at the festival. Few landscapes so fa- 
miliar now as the plain of Pisa, with its sacred river and his 
mischievous brother, Kladeos. The fancy can clothe the Altis 
again with the olive, and raise sunny Kronion to its pristine 
height, and crown it with the shrine to which it owes its 
name. We see again temples and treasure-houses, the flashing 
feet of the runners, the whirlwind rush of the chariots, the 
darting of the race-horses, the resolute faces of the men who 
ran in armor, the gleaming flight of the javelins, the tough per- 
sistence of the wrestlers, each striving to put off on his antago- 
nist the foulness of defeat. The scene is lighted up by the mid- 
month moon, and the revolving Horai seem to have brought 
back the music of the past to which they danced more than 
two thousand years ago. Everything that has been brought to 
light in Olympia has brought with it new light for the scene, 
for the games. The Hermes of Praxiteles is henceforth for 
us the impersonation of the youthful athlete, whose 
physical prowess has not made him forget tender- 
ness and reverence. The Nike of Paionios revives for us the 
resistless_rush of victory ; the breeze that fills her robe quick- 
ens the blood in our veins. Stadion, the oldest of all the 
games, most characteristic of all, as it symbolized Greek nim- 
bleness of wit, Greek simplicity of taste, pentathlon, pancra- 
tion, the chariot race, the race with horses, all these become 
more real to us for statue and vase, disk and tablet. We 
mingle in the eager crowds, we feel the tremulous excitement, 
we too become passionate partisans, and swell the volume of 
cheers. Many masters of style have pictured to us the Olym- 
pic games, but these things belong to masters of style, and no 
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futile rivalry will be attempted here with what has helped so 
many to aclearer image of the great scene. Yet, after all that 
has been said by word-painter and by archaeologist, the poet 
must give the poet’s meaning to the whole. Reconstruct 
Greek life and we shall better understand Pindar. With all 
my heart; but after the reconstruction we shall need the poet’s 
light as much as ever, if not more. 

It is only in accordance with the principle of the organic 
unity of Hellenism that the acme of Greek lyric art should 
have embodied the acme of Greek festal life. The great 
games of Greece are as thoroughly characteristic of her na- 
tionality as the choral poetry which was the expression of 
them and the crown of them. Choruses we find everywhere, 
games we find everywhere, but despite all recent advance in 
athleticism, the Greek games were superior in plastic beauty 
to their modern analogues, as superior as were the Greek 
choruses to the rude dance and the ruder song of May-pole 
and vintage. The point of departure may have been the 
same, but the Greeks alone arrived. 

The origin of the great games of Greece is to be sought in 

Origin of the religion of Greece,’ and the influence of Delphi,— 
games. centre of the religious life of the people,—was felt in 
Delphic every regulation that controlled these famous con- 

Influences. tests. The times of the performance were in the 
hands of the priests, the cycle was a religious as well as an 
astronomical cycle. Eight years, the great year of expiation, 
the great AvcdBac, the hecatomb of months, the period of the 
great xouxn from Tempe to Delphi, was subdivided into shorter 
periods for the performance of the games. 

The contests themselves may have come over from Asia, 
as Thukydides says, but a marked point of difference was the 

ence: absence of intrinsically valuable prizes, which so as- 

tonished the attendants of Xerxes. At other games 
prizes of value were bestowed, and lists are given in Pindar, 
but at the great games the prize was a simple wreath. It is 





1 This section follows Curtius closely. 
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true that abundant honor awaited the victor at home, special 
seats at festivals, free table in the prytaneion, and other im- 
munities and privileges, but the honor was the main thing, 
and though it was not dearly bought,—for the two great 
historians, Herodotos and Thukydides, unlike in so many 
things, never forget to mention the agonistic achievements 
of the characters that cross their pages,—though the honor 
was not dearly bought, it was bought not only with toil, 
but with money, whether in training for the contest, or in 
outlay for horse and chariot, or in the celebration of the 
victory. 
Early noted, early emphasized, was another difference be- 
tween Greek games and Oriental. The human form, as some- 
thing sacred in its perfection, was displayed in all 
games and its beauty and strength to the eye of day, as to the 
eye of the god. The Oriental games bore the mark 
of their bloody origin in self-mutilation. Under Dorian in- 
fluence, even the Ionian dropped his trailing robes and brought 
a living sacrifice to his deity, the fresh bloom of young man- 
hood, the rich efflorescence of the gifts of fortune. 
Of these festivals the greatest was the Olympian, “the sun 
in the void ether,” that makes the lesser lights pale into noth- 
Olympian ingness, the fire that shines in the blackness of 
games. night, and makes night look blacker by its brill- 
iancy. The establishment of it, or the re-establishment of it, 
marks the union of the Doric island of Pelops, and it speed- 
ily rose to national importance. The first recorded victory is 
that of Koroibos (cradiy vuqoac), 776 B.c. The Olympian 
games were celebrated at the end of every four years, begin- 
ning, according to the older view, with the first full moon fol- 
lowing the first new moon after the summer solstice, according 
to the recent investigations of Unger, with the second full moon 
after the same. The Pythian festival, celebrated in 
Pythian, : 
jNoumean, the third year of each Olympiad, was revived and put 
on a firmer footing in 586 B.c., and the establishment 
or revival of the Nemean is assigned to 578 B.c., of the Isthmian 
to 582 B.c., and it is no mere coincidence that the rise of this 
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new life belongs to the same century that witnessed the down- 
fall of the ambitious houses that had acquired despotic power 
in Corinth and Sikyon. 
There were games all over Greece—one sometimes wearies 
of such lists as are unrolled in O. 183—but these four were of 
National ational significance, all of them Amphiktyonic, all 
significance more or_less under Delphic, under Apollinic infiu- 
games. ence. A sacred truce was proclaimed to guarantec 
the safety of pilgrims to the games, and a heavy fine was im- 
posed on any armed body that should cross the border of Elis 
in the sacred month. In this peace of God the opposing ele- 
ments of Greek nationality met and were reconciled. The 
impulsive Ionian was attuned to the steadier rhythm of the 
Dorian, and as Greek birth was required of all competitors, 
the games prepared the way for a Panhellenism which was no 
sooner found than lost.\ And yet, despite this Panhellenic 
character, the games did uot entirely lose the local stamp. 
The Pythian games, for instance, were especially famous for 
their musical contests, the Isthmian gave the most ample op- 
portunity for commercial exchange. 
Two moral elements, already indicated, enter into the games, 
aévog Lhey are called by homely names, toil and ex- 
Sardva pense, tévoc dardva re. They are moral ele- 
Té ments because they involve self-sacrifice, submis- 
sion to authority, devotion to the public weal. “So run that 
ye may obtain” is not merely an illustration, it is a lesson. 
Whether it be fleetness of foot or swiftness of horse, it de- 
mands the renunciation of self-will, and the glory is, after all, 
not the winner’s, but the god’s, for the beauty that shone forth 
on the stadion, the wealth that glittered in the festal display, 
Honor paid came alike from God. The games themselves are 
the gods. held in honor of the gods, the Olympian and Ne- 
mean of Zeus, the Pythian of Apollo, the Isthmian of Poset 
don. Their praise is often the burden of the song, and the 


10. 5,15. If, however, that is not accepted as Pindaric, we have I. 1, 
42, apdorepoy damdva re wai wévow: I. & (6), 10, dawavg re yapeis 
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poems in which they are not magnified may be counted on 
one hand. | 
The great national heroes of Greece share in the honor. 
Herakles is hardly less vividly present to our mind 
at the Olympian games than Zeus himself. Indeed 
the Herakles of Pindar might well claim a separate chapter.’ 
And as the games are a part of the worship of the gods, so 
victory is a token of their favor, and the epinikion becomes a 
hymn of thanksgiving to the god, an exaltation of the deity 
or of some favorite hero. The god, the hero, is often the 
centre of some myth that occupies the bulk of the poem, and 
it may seem at the first glance, perhaps after repeated read- 
ing, that mere caprice had dictated the choice of this or that 
myth rather than another, but closer study seldom fails to re- 
veal a deeper meaning in the selection. The myth is often 
a parallel, often a prototype. Then the scene of the victory 
is sacred. Its beauties and its fortunes are unfailing sources 
Scene of Of song. We learn how Pelops of yore won the 
the victory. chariot-race against Oinomaos, we learn how Hera- 
kles planted the Altis with trees, and brought the olive from 
the distant land that lies behind the blast of shrill Boreas. 
Not less favored is the land of the victor. Country and city 
are often blended with goddess or heroine whose history of 
City of the ‘tial and triumph prefigures the trial and triumph 
ctor. of the victor. Then the history of the house often 
History of carsied the poet up to the higher levels of poetry, 
* for the house was not unfrequently an old heroic 
line going back into the mythic past. The epinckion is thus 
hfted up above the mere occasional poem, and we can well 
understand how such a crown of glory as a Pindaric ode 
would be carefully preserved and brought forth on each re- 
currence of the festal day. Such a poem has often for its 
theme a grand tradition, traditional hospitality, traditional 
freedom from dprc, that arch-crime against the life of a 
Greek state, traditional victories. Even when the fortunes of 


Herakles. 


2'V. Meneuint, Ercole nei canti di Pindaro. Milano, 1879. 
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not falsehood with a cunning makeweight of good advice. 
Tne eulogy spends itself where eulogy is earned. To whiten 
Hieron is easier than to blacken Pindar. The excellence of 
the victors in the athletic contest, of men like Diagoras, of 
boys like Agesidamos, the liberality of Theron, of Hieron, of 
Arkesilas in the chariot-race, are assuredly fit themes for praise. 
The prosperity of the victor and his house, as a sign of God’s 
favor, might well deserve the commendation of the poet. 
But Pindar was too high a character to make deliberate mer- 
chandise of falsehood, and while it runs counter to common- 
sense to suppose that he availed himself of his commission to 
read the high and mighty tyrants of Greece lectures on their 
moral defects, he is too much a reflection of the Apollo, who 
is his master, to meddle with lies. With all his faults, Hieron. 
was a Doric prince of whom Dorians needed not to be ashamed, 
but there is reserve enough in Pindar’s praise of a man like 
Hieron to make us feel the contrast when he comes to Theron. 
Unfortunately, Pindar is not expected to have humor, and the 
. jest of “the hireling Muse” and “the silvered countenance”— 
be it “of Terpsichore” or “ of songs” (I. 2, 7)—has done him 
harm with critics of narrow vision. 
In all estimates of Pindar’s poetry, it is important to re- 
pindar’s member that he belonged to the aristocracy of 
relstions to Greece, that his poems were composed for the aris- 
" tocracy, and that he spoke of them and to them 
as their peer. No man of the people is praised in his poems. 
It is the purest fancy that Thrasydaios (P. 11) was other than 
a man of the highest birth, Now men of aristocratic habits - 
_are scrupulously polite to persons of inferior position with 
whom they may be brought into social contact. Among their 
own set their manners are less reserved. And Pindar was in 
his own set when he was among these Olympian and Pythian 
victors, and there was a strain of familiar banter in his poems 
that would not have been tolerated or tolerable in any or- 
dinary man. It is not likely that he made an allusion to 
Psaumis’s gray hair (O. 4). If he did, it would pass. It is 
undeniable that he made a harmless jest at the insignificant 
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sppearance of his townsman Melissos (I. 3). When he hints 
at envy and feud, he has the tone of one who knows all the 
secrets of a coterie, and when he sorrows, he sorrows as one 
who has carried the body of a friend to the tomb. If we 
had mémoires pour servir, Pindar’s reserves, his enigmas, his 
aristocratic intimacies might be forgiven. As it is, those who 
cannot amuse themselves by reconstructing the scandalous 
chronicle of the fifth century, often end by hating a poet 
whose personality for love or hate is stamped deep on all his 
works. 
IV. 

Men who themselves owed everything to form have been 
found to maintain that translation conveys the essential, and 
that the highest survives the process of transmis- 
sion without any considerable loss. Far less dan- 
gerous is the paradox of Moriz Haupt, “ Do not transiate: 
translation is the death of understanding. The first stage is 
to learn to translate; the second to see that translation is im- 
possible.” * In the transfer to a foreign language the word 
loses its atmosphere, its associations, its vitality. The angle 
at which it meets the mental vision is often changed, the 
rhythm of the sentence is lost. The further one penetrates 
into the life of a language, the harder does translation be- 
come; and so we often have the result that the version of the 
young student is better than that of the experienced scholar, 
because the latter tries to express too much, and hence falls 
into paraphrase and sheer cumbrousness. The true vision of 
a work of literary art is to be gained by the study of the 
original, and by that alone. And this holds even as to the ethic 
value of poetry. To put Pindar’s thoughts, his views of life, 
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‘into other words, is often to sacrifice the delicate point on 


‘which the whole moral turns. If this is true of the single 
_ word, the single sentence, it holds with still more force of the 

attempt to form an image of the poet’s world of thought and 
feeling by the simple process of cataloguing translations of 





1 See H. Netriesuip, Manrice Haupt, a Lecture, p. 18. 
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his most striking thoughts under certain rubrics. This has 
been done by various scholars, notably by Bippart and by 
Buchholz.’ With their help one can give ode and verse for 
Pindar’s attitude towards the beliefs of his time, for his views 
of the gods and heroes, of human destiny, of politics, prac- 
tical and speculative, of Pindar’s relations to persons.” One 
can give ode and verse for Pindar’s belief in blood, in genius, 
for his contempt of the groundlings, for his tenets of art, of 
life, of government, if, indeed, we dare break up the antique 
unity in which all three are merged. But the methodical 
channels in which Pindar’s poetical vein is thus made to run 
give no notion of the play of the poet’s genius. The stream 
that escapes from the waste-pipe of a fountain gives no no- 
tion of the rise and fall and swirl and spray and rainbow 
glitter of the volume of water that rejoices to return the 
sportive touch of the sunlight. The catechism has its uses, 
but it is not the Bible, and as there is no space in this essay 
for a Pindaric catechism, it must suffice to show how much 
the study of a few odes will teach us of what Pindar believed 
concerning God, and what duty he thought God required of 
man. True, to the great question, ‘“‘ What is God?” Pindar 
has no answer in any of his odes; he is as silent as Simonides, 
But when we ask, “Are there more gods than one?” the 
answer comes speedily from the first Olympian, “There be 
gods many and lords many.” Zeus dominates officially (v. 10), 
and some see in this, as in the use of Oed¢ and 
daiuwv elsewhere, a tendency to the monotheistic 
idea, but Poseidon (vv. 40, 73, 75), who held the Peloponne- 
sos in his embrace, rules the myth. We are reminded of 
Kronos (v.10); Aphrodite is not forgotten (v. 75), nor one of 
the great powers behind the throne, Klotho (v. 26),—to say 
nothing of the unfailing Muses (v. 112). We are in the fa- 


1 Brepart, Pindar’s Leben, Weltanschauung, und Kunst, Jena, 1848. 
Bucuuorz, Die sittliche Weltanschauung des Pindaros und Aeschylos, 
Leipzig, 1869. 

* A. Crorset, Pindare, pp. 162-291, has treated these matters in the 
right spirit, because he has kept the setting for the most part. 
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held in harmless solution by reverence for the divine. Pin- 
dar’s criticism, it must be confessed, is of the crudest. His 
interpretation of the story of the cannibalic meal of the gods 
is very much in the vein of the most prosaic school of Greek 
. mythologists, and not unlike what we find in early rationalistic 
criticism of the Biblical narrative.- In similar straits he sim- 
ply cries out, 0. 9,38: ard pot Adyov | rovror, ardpua, pipor’ | 
éxet rd ye AowopHaat Beouc | éxOpa codgia. 

Still limiting our vision to the first Olympian, we ask, “ What 
is Pindar’s view of human life, human destiny?’ The Greek 
wail over our mortality is heard here also. ‘‘ The immortals 
sent Pelops straight back to dwell again among the tribes of 
. men whose doom is speedy” (v. 65). And banished Pelops 
cries—Oaveiv 3 olow avayxa (v. 82)—“ As we needs must die, 
why should one nurse a nameless old age in darkness idly 
sitting, and all in vain?’ Life is darkness unless it be lighted 
up by victory such as the sunshine of Olympia (v. 97), but 
that is all. The light within man is darkness, and the light 
that comes from without depends on the favor of God.- God 
has Hieron’s cause at heart (v. 106), but God may fail. “If 
he fail not speedily” (v. 108), then— This strain is heard 
over and over again, the shortness and the sorrows of human 
Manisof life, the transitoriness of its pleasures, the utter de- 
través pendence on the will of an envious God. We feel 
trouble. throughout that we are in the atmosphere of Hesiod 
rather than in the atmosphere of Homer, and yet Homer is 
sadder than either by reason of the contrasting sunshine. 
Instead of searching for texts, read the eighth Pythian, the 
Ecclesiastes of the odes. 

It is true that the first Olympian would not be the best 
place to look for Pindar’s views of government. The ode 
from beginning to end has to do with the summits of things, 
not the foundations. But when in another Hieronic ode (P. 
1, 61) he comes to the basis of the state, we find that 
Hieron founded Aitna in honor of Zeus, “ with god- 
built freedom in the use and wont (vduorc) of Hyllid standard.” 
‘In these few words we have everything. We have the dedi- 
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cation to the Supreme, we have liberty based on God’s will, 
we have a life directed by hereditary usage. The word »¢- 
pore is a concession to the times—for Homer knows nothing 
of vdpoc—but we still feel the “use and wont;” yéyuoe is not 
“law” to Pindar, it is “ way.” So in his earliest poem he says, 
P. 10, 70: inpov péporre vopov Oeccadwy, and a high and mighty 
way was the way of the Thessalians. How Pindar felt when 
the spirit of Tranquillity was violated we see by P. 8—the truest 
expression of the aristocrat alarmed and grieved for his order. 

The next point suggested by the first Olympian is the rep- 
resentative position of Pindar as the expounder of Greek 
Pindaran ethics. Is Pindar speaking for himself or for his 
expounder people? Many of his thoughts are not his own. 

ethics. They are fragments of the popular Hellenic cate- 
chism, and they become remarkable in Pindar partly by the 
mode of presentation, partly by the evident heartiness with 
which he accepts the national creed. So in v. 56, and P. 2, 28, 
we find a genealogy which was as popular with the Greeks as 
“OkBos—Ké- Sin and Death in the Christian system. “OABoc— 
pos—“YBpis Kopoc—"Y/3p¢ —"Arn. The prosperity that pro- 

—Am — duces pride and fulness of bread culminates in 
overweening insolence and outrage, and brings on itself mis- 
chief sent from heaven. That is not Pindar, any more than it 
is Solon, than it is Theognis, Aischylos. But the genius that 
stamps these commonplaces into artistic form, that gives to 
the wisdom of the many the wit of the one, and makes the 
doctrine a proverb, this was Pindar’s, and Pindar’s was the 
believing soul that breathed into the dead dogma the breath 
of a living and a working faith; and we call that man great 
who thinks and utters the people’s thought best. 

So it is no new doctrine that he teaches when he insists so 
much on the corollary of the abhorred genealogy just cited— 
the necessity of self-control. Laws are only symptoms, not 
remedies of disease in the body politic. Whenever crime is 
rife, legislation is rife, that is all, and the pndev ayay, the 
owdpoovrn, on which the Greek laid so much stress, points to 
the moral difficulties of an impulsive race, whose moral har- 
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mony seems to be artistic rather than moral. The Greeks 
were too airy, too much like Hermes, of whom comparative 
aie mythologists have made the morning breeze, too © 
yong Siaxov, little like Apollo. The text, then, on which Greek 
pérpa 8¢ kal moralists preached longest and loudest, on which 
karéxev. Pindar preached loudest and oftenest, is the need 
of self-control. Pindar cares not whether it be the old, old 
story or not. This negative gospel is the burden of his mor- 
alizing. So in the first Olympian, v. 114: pnxére wawratve 
mopar. “ Be thou not tempted to strain thy gaze to aught 
beyond.” “ As far as the pillars of Herakles, but no further; 
that is not to be approached by wise or unwise” (O. 3, 44). 
And so in every key, “ Let him not seek to become a god” 
(0. 5, 24), or, if that is not Pindar, ‘Seek thou not to become 
Zeus” (I. 4 [5], 14). ‘The brazen heavens are not to be 
mounted,” says the moralist of twenty (P. 10, 27). pérpp 
caraPacve, says Pindar the aged (P. 8, 78). 
Another point also discernible in the first Olympian is the 
lofty self-consciousness of genius. This Pindar shows in 
Self-con- all his poems, and strikingly here. His theme is 
sclousness. hich, but he is level with his high theme. If higher 
come, he can still ascend. A more glorious victory shall re- 
ceive a still sweeter song. The arrow shot has reached the 
lone ether, but the Muse has still her strongest bolt in reserve 
for him, and in his closing prayer he wishes a lofty career for 
Hieron, and side by side with the prince let the poet stand, 
apopavrov aogig xaO’"EXAavac édvra wayrg. The proud self- 
assertion is hardly veiled by the prayer. In the second Olym- 
pian there is the same maintenance of high pretension. In 
the first Olympian it is the Muse that keeps her strongest bolt 
in reserve. In the second it is the poet himself that keeps 
his arrow within his quiver (v.92). He seems, as has been 
said, to rise to the stature of Apollo himself in his proud 
scorn of the Python brood. How, then, is this to be recon- 
ciled with the self-control, the freedom from boasting, which 
Hellenic ethic enjoins? It is because of the source of genius 
—God himself. Pindar looks down on lesser poets as eagles 
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belief is found everywhere in Greek religion, especially in the 
Bacchic cycle, and in the mysteries of the Twain Deities, 
Demeter and Persephone. The second Olympian shows his 
creed in part as to the future world.’ Such a creed, it may be 
noted, is of a piece with the aristocratic character of his mind, 
the continuation of the proper distinction between Good and 
Bad, in the Doric sense, not a system of revenges for the in- 
equality of present fortune, as too many consider it. The 
grave is not all silence to Pindar; the ghost of sound, Echo, 
may visit the abode of the dead, and bear glad tidings to 
those who have gone before (O. 14, 21). Immortality has not 
been brought to light, but the feeling hand of the poet has 
found it in the darkness of Persephone’s home. 


V. 


Pindar was classed by the ancient rhetoricians as an exem- 
plar of the avornpa dppovia, as belonging to the same class 
styLE With Aischylos in tragedy, with Thukydides in his- 
AND ART. tory, Antiphon in oratory.” This classification is 


Pindar an based on grounds which do not all justify themselves 
“ofthe at once to the modern reader, although they have 


atompé their warrant in the formal system of rhetoric, with 
Gppovia. . . 

its close analvsis of figures of speech and figures of 
thonght, its minute study of the artistic effect of the sequence of 
sounds. But “downright,” “unstudied,” are hardly adjectives 
that we should apply to Pindar without much modification.’ 


? See note on v. 62. 

? Dionys. Hat., De compos. verborum, p. 150 (R.). 

* In the treatise just cited Dionysios gives an analysis of one of Pin- 
dar’s dithyrambs (fr. IV. 3), but his comments turn on phonetics. An- 
other characteristic of Pindar may be found in his Veterum scriptorum 
censura, p. 224, which, though not free from professional cant, is worth 
quoting: Zndwro¢g dé kai Tivdapog évoparwy Kai vonparwy eivexa Kai 
peyadompeTeiacg Kai Tovov Kai Tepiovoiag Kai KaTacKevng Kai dvyapewc 
kai wiexpiacg mera noOovne Kai muKvornrog Kai cepvornroc Kai yywpo- 
Aoyiag Kai évepytiag Kai cynpariopwr Kai nOomottag Kai avinoewe cai 
davicewc’ padiora O& rw sig cwhpoctyny Kai evoéBeay Kai peyadompé- 
maay 7Owy. 
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The famous characteristic of Horace’ emphasizes the opulence 
of Pindar, the wealth and movement of his poetry. But in 
many respects Pindar does not in the least resemble 
a mountain-torrent, and if we accept the views of 
those who systematize his course of thought into the minutest 
channels, we should sooner think of comparing the Pindaric 
poems with the cepuvoi cxeroi of the Hipparis (O. 5, 12), than 
with the headlong course of the Aufidus, which Horace evi- 
dently has in mind. Pindar’s peculiar accumulation of para- 
tactic sentences, clause following clause with reinforcing weight, 
may indeed be compared with the ever-increasing volume of 
the mountain-stream as it is fed from hillside and gorge, and 
there are many passages in which the current runs strong and 
fast, and needs the large utterance of the profundum oa, but 
the other figure of the Dirkaian swan rising above the din of 
the torrent of poetry, his wings filled with the strong inspira- 
tion of the Muse,? yet serene and majestic in his flight, is not 

to be forgotten. Quintilian (10, 1, 61) echoes Hor- 
" ace, as usual: Movem lyricorum longe Pindarus 
princeps spiritus magnificentia, sententiis, figuris, beatissima 
rerum verborumque copa. 

Let us now turn from the characteristics of Pindar, as given 
by others, to the poet himself. We have not to do with the 
naive. Pindar is profoundly self-conscious, and his witness 
concerning himself is true. He distinctly claims for himself 
elevation, opulence, force, cunning workmanship, vigorous ex- 

ecution. In what seems to moderns almost un- 
Pindar’s | ; eye . 
own _ lovely self-assertion, he vindicates his rank as a poet 
estimate. . «ae . ° 
just as he would vindicate his rank as an aristo- 
crat. He is an eagle, his rivals are ravens and daws (O. 2, 96; 


Quintilian 


2 Od. 4, 2: Monte decurrens velut amnis imbres 


quem super notas aluere ripas, 
Servet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 
9Lc.v.25: Multa Dirceum levat aura cycnum 
tendit, Antoni, quotiens in altos 
nubium tractus. 
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N. 3, 82). Bellerophon shooting his arrows from the lone 
bosom of the chill ether (O. 13, 87) is a prefigurement of his 
poetic exaltation, his power, his directness, and so he never 
wearies of calling his songs arrows or darts (O. 1, 112; 2, 91. 
99; 9,5.12; 18, 93; P.1,12. 44; 6, 37), which sometimes 
fall in a hurtling shower; but sometimes a single arrow hits 
the mark, sometimes a strong bolt is kept in reserve by the 
Muse, for Pindar, as an aristocrat, is a man of reserves. Of 
the richness of his workmanship none is better aware than 
he. The work of the poet is a Daedalian work, and the sinu- 
ous folds are wrought with rare skill (O. 1,105), the art of 
art is selection and adornment, the production of a rich and 
compassed surface (P. 9, 83). The splendor of the Goddesses 
of Triumphal Song irradiates him (P. 9, 97), and he is a 
leader in the skill of poesy, which to him is by eminence wis- 
dom (cogia),’ wisdom in the art of the theme, and in the art 
of the treatment. Now how far does Pindar’s account of 
himself correspond to the actual impression? What is the 
immediate effect of the detailed work of his poems, that de- 
tailed work by which he is at first more comprehensible? 
The detail of Pindar’s odes produces, from the very outset of 
the study, an irresistible effect of opulence and elevation. 
Opulence is wealth that makes itself felt, that suggests, al- 
most insultingly, a contrast, and that contrast is in- 
digence. It is one half of an aristocrat, elevation 
being the other, so that in art as in thought, as in politics, as 
in religion, Pindar is true to his birth and to his order. This 
opulence, this abundance of resource, shows itself in strength 
and in splendor, for rAovroc is peyavwp, trovrog is etpvaberfc. 
The word splendor and all its synonyms seem to be made for 
Pindar. He drains dry the Greek vocabulary of words for 
light and bright, shine and shimmer, glitter and glister, ray 
and radiance, flame and flare and flash, gleam and glow, burn 
and blaze. The first Olympian begins with wealth and 
strength, with flaming fire of gold, and the shining star of 


Opulence. 


1P, 4, 248: woddoior F dynpatr cogiag érépore. 
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violet-tressed, thou for whom the step, the dancer’s step, lis- 
teneth.” ‘“Obeyeth” seems too faint. We see the foot poised, 
tremulously listening for the notes of the phorminx, as if it 
had a hearing of its own. A few verses further down, “snowy 
Aitna, nursing the livelong year the biting snow,” not “her 
snow,” as it has been rendered. It is not hers. It has come 
down to her from Heaven. It is the child of Zeus, and only 
rests on her cold bosom, the pillar of the sky. Yet again the 
couch on which the fettered giant lies goads him and galls 
him, as if it too had a spite against him, as well as the weight 
of continent and island that pinches his hairy breast. And 
so it is everywherc; and while this vividness in some instances 
is faint to us, because our language uses the same personifica- 
tions familiarly, we must remember that to the Greek they 
were new, or, at all events, had not entirely lost their saliency 
by frequent attrition. 

Swiftness is a manifestation of strength, and Pindar is. 
swift and a lover of swiftness, to judge by his imagery. 
Swiftness we readily recognize in plan, in narrative. 
In detail work it goes by another name, concentra- 
tion—the gathering of energy to a point, a summing up of 
vitality in a word. It is the certainty with which Pindar 
comes down on his object that gives so much animation, so 
much strength, so much swiftness to his style. A word, an 
epithet, and the picture is there, drawn with a stroke. In the 
second Olympian he is telling of the blessedness of the souls 
that have overcome. When he comes to the damned, he 
calls them simply “those.” “The others bear anguish too 
great for eye to look at.” Non ragioniam di lor. In the same 
- wonderful second Olympian he says, “ Liveth among the Olym- 
pians she that was slain by the rumble of the thunder, long- 
haired Semele.”” Semele died not “amid,” but “by” the roar. 
“ Killed with report.” The roar was enough to destroy that 
gentle life, and the untranslatable ravvéBepa gives at once 
the crown of her womanhood, the crown of her beauty, the 
crown of her suffering. Semele lives again as she appeared 
to Zeus, when he visited her with immortal terrors. 


Swiftness. 
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The aristocrat must be rich, must be strong. A man may 
be both and yet be vulgar, for there is a vulgar beauty, a vul- 
gar genius. The second characteristic of Pindar is elevation. 
This word is preferred to sublimity, because sublimity is ab- 
solute, and is incompatible with the handling of any but the 
highest themes. Elevation is relative. You may 
treat a thing loftily without treating it sublimely. 
Pindar is not always in the altitudes, though he loves “the 
lone bosom of the cold ether,” and the fruits that grow on 
the topmost branches of the tree of virtue, nearest the sun, 
and the lofty paths along which the victors of Olympia walk. 
He is not lacking in sportiveness, but whatever he treats, he 
treats with the reserve of a gentleman, a term which is no 
anachronism when applied to him. Hence his exquisite puri- 
ty. ‘Secret are wise Suasion’s keys unto Love’s sanctities ” 
he sings himself, and amid the palpitating beauties of Greek 
mythology he never forgets the lesson that he puts in the 
mouth of the Centaur (P. 9, 42). The opulence, strength, 
swiftness, elevation, of Pindar’s art reveal themselves in vary- 
ing proportions in the various odes. Noteworthy for its opu- 
lence is the seventh Olympian, for Diagoras of Rhodes, the 
famous boxer, which the Rhodians copied in letters of gold, 
and dedicated in the temple of Athena at Lindos. What state- 
ly magnificence in the famous forefront of the sixth Olympian, 
in which he sets up the golden pillars of his porch of song. 
What vividness in his immortal description of the power of 
music in the first Pythian. Gray’s imitation is well known: 


Elevation. 


Perching on the sceptred hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing: 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie, 

The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 


Matthew Arnold’s is not unfamiliar: 


And the eagle at the beck 
Of the appeasing, gracious harmony 
Droops all his sheeny, brown, deep-feather’d neck, 
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Nestling nearer to Jove’s feet, 
While o’er his sovereign eye 
The curtains of the blue films slowly meet. 
But to begin to cite is never to stop. 

Of the various elements that go to make up this total im- 
pression of opulence and elevation, some will be considered 
hereafter. Something will be said of the effect of the 
rhythms, something of the opalescent variety of the dialect, 
of the high relief of the syntax, of the cunning workmanship 
that manifests itself in the order of the words. Let us now 
turn to a closer consideration of that which first attracts atten- 
tion in an author, the vocabulary. Much might be said of 
Voeabulary- the vocabulary, with its noble compounds,' whether 
Compounds. taken from the epic thesaurus, and so consecrated 
by the mint-mark of a religious past, or created with fresh 
vitality by the poet himself. In the paucity of the remains of 
the lyric poets, we cannot always be certain that such and 
such a word is Pindar’s own, but that he was an audacious 
builder of new words’ is manifest from the fragments of his 
dithyrambs. Some of the most magnificent are put in the 
openings of the odes, as O. 2,1: dvakipdppryyec tpvo. O. 
3, 4: veociyadov rpdmov. QO. 8, 3: dpy«epavyov. O. 13, 1: 
tpcod\upmovicay. P. 1,1: iordocapwr. P. 2, 1: peyadoro- 
Aug... Babvrodépov. P. 8, 2: peysororod. P.10, 3: ape- 
oronayov. P. 11, 3: aporoyory. The epithets applied to 
the gods match the splendor of their position. Zeus is aiodo- 
Bpovrac (O. 9. 45), dpoixruwog (O. 10 [11], 89), dpacvedic 
(N. 5, 31), éyxecxépavvoc (O. 18, 77), pouvtxooreporac (O. 9, 
6). Poseidon is invoked as déorora rovropedov (O. 6, 108), 
is called Gapixrutoc Eirpiava (0.1, 73). Helios is gavaip- 
Bporoc “Yreptovidac (O. 7, 39), and Amphitrite is ypyvoaddxaroc 
(O. 6, 104), and Athena éyyeBpdpuoe copa (O. 7, 43). And so 
the whole world of things, animate and inanimate, is endued 
with life, or quickened to a higher vitality, by Pindar’s com- 

pounds. The cry is adtyAwacog (O. 13, 100), the lyre ddverfe 
2 Brivninea, De adjectivis compositis apud Pindarum, Berlin, 1881. 
* Hor. Od. 4,2,10.11: Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos | ver ba devolvit. 


* 
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In the fine feeling of language few poets can vie with Pindar; 
and though he is no pedantic synonym-monger, like a true 
artist he delights in the play of his own work. There is 
danger of over-subtilty in the study of antique style; but 
Pindar is a jeweller, his material gold and ivory, and his 
_ chryselephantine work challenges the scrutiny of the micro- 
scope, invites the study that wearies not day or night in ex- 
ploring the recesses in which the artist has held his art seques- 
tered—invites the study and rewards it. Pindar himself has 
made gwvdevra ovveroioy (O. 2, 93) acommon saying; Pindar 
himself speaks of his art as dxoa aogoic (P. 9, 84); his call 
across. the centuries is to the lovers of art as art. There is 
an aristocratic disdain in his nature that yields only to kindred 
spirits or to faithful service. 

The formal leisurely comparison Pindar seldom employs, 
though he uses it with special effect in the stately openings 
of two of his odes, O. 6 and O. 7. In O. 12 the 
comparison takes the place of the myth, and others 
are found here and there. But instead of “as” he 
prefers the implied comparison, which is conveyed by parallel 
structure such as we find in the beginning of O. 1, of O. 17 
(10). In the metaphor, with its bold identification of object 
snd. image, Pindar abounds as few poets abound. Every 
realm of nature, every sphere of human life, is laid under con- 
tribution. The sea is his with its tossing waves (O. 12, 6) 
and its shifting currents (O. 2,37). The ruler is a helmsman, 
whether a prince (P. 1, 86; 4, 274), an order (P. 10, 72), 
Tyche (O. 12, 3), or the mind of Zeus himself (P. 5, 122). 
To be liberal is to let the sail belly to the wind (P. 1, 91). 
His song is a flood that sweeps away the pebble counters of a 
long arrear of debt (O. 10 [11], 11). Rebellious insolence is 
scuttled as a ship is scuttled (P. 8,11); a favoring breeze 
prospers the course of song (P. 4, 3). An eagle, as he calls 
himself, he loves to dwell in the air (O. 2,97; N. 3, 80), to 
wing his song (P. 8, 34). An archer, like his master Apollo, 
he delights to stretch his bow, to speed his dart (O. 1,97; 2, 
91.99; 9, 5.12; 13,93; P.1,12. 44; 6,37). Of light and 


Comparison. 
Metaphor. 
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flame, as has been said already, he is never weary. Wealth is 
a bright and shining star (O. 2, 58); fame shines forth (O. 1, 
23), fame looks from afar (O. 1, 94); joy is a light that lights 
up life (O. 10 [11], 25); his songs in their passionate dance 
blaze over the dear city of the Opuntians (O. 9, 22); the feet 
of the victor are not beautiful merely, they are radiant (O. 13, 
36). The games themselves furnish welcome figures—the 
chariot-race, reserved for grand occasions (O. 6, 22; 9, 87; 
P. 10, 65), the hurling of the dart, the wrestling-match (0. 8, 
25; P. 2,61). Nor does he disdain the homely range of 
fable and proverb and every-day life.’ The bee, it is true (P. 
4, 60), was a consecrated emblem before his time; the cow, 
for a woman (P. 4, 142), is as oid as Samson. The cock (0. 
12,14) was to the Greek the Persian bird, and more poetic 
than he is to us, even as Chanticleer;* but the fox figures in 
Pindar, not only as known in higher speech (O. 11 [10], 20; 
I, 3 [4], 65), but by the fabulistic nickname xepdw (P. 2, 48). 
He is not shy of trade and commerce, ledger (O. 11 [10], 2) 
and contract (O. 12,7). Dante has, in his Inferno, the figure 
of an old tailor threading his needle; Pindar is not afraid of 
a metaphor from adjusting clothes (P. 3, 83). Aischylos 
speaks of the net of Ate; the figure is grand, but. Aischylos 
sees poetry in the cork as well (Choéph. 506), and so does 
Pindar (P. 2, 80). A glance at the list of the figures used 
even in the Olympians and Pythians* is sufficient to show 
that life is not sacrificed to elevation. 

A word as to mixed metaphor in Pindar. No charge more 

Mixea common than this against him, as against Shake- 
metaphors. sneare; and arhetorician of the ordinary stamp will 
doubtless consider the offence as a crime of the first magnitude. 


1A homely figure seems to underlie P. 1, 81: zefpara ovvravicate. 
Of this the commentators have made nothing satisfactory, though the 
general drift is clear enough, “summing up the chief points of many 
things in brief compass.” The metaphor of a rope-walk would explain 
ovvravicac, meipara being the ropes or strands. 

* Yet see Ar. Ran. 935: efr’ tv rpaywdiac iypny kadexrpvova rowoas; 

* See Index of Subjects, s. v. Metaphors. 
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The number of metaphors properly called mixed is not so 
large in Pindar as is supposed ;’ nor, in any case, are we to 
count as mixed metaphor a rapid shifting of metaphors. 
This is to be expected in the swift movement of Pindar’s 
genius. The disjointedness of Emerson’s style has been in- 
geniously defended on the ground that each sentence is a 
chapter. And so Pindar’s metaphors are slides that come out 
in such quick succession that the figures seem to blend because 
the untrained eye cannot follow the rapid movement of the 
artist. A notorious passage occurs in the first Pythian (v. 86 
foll.), in which Pindar touches in quick succession various 
strings. ‘“* Let not fair chances slip. Guide thy host with a 
just helm. Forge thy tongue on an unlying anvil. If it so 
chance that ought of import light escapes thee, it becomes of 
magnitude in that it comes from thee. Of many things thou 
art steward. Many witnesses are there to deeds of both 
kinds,” and so on, with a shift in every sentence. In such 
passages the absence of conjunctions is sufficient to show that 
no connection was aimed at, and it is the fault of the reader 
if he chooses to complain of an incongruous blending of things 
that are left apart. 

The next point to be considered is the plan of the epinikion. 
Original genius or not, Pindar was under the domination of 
Plan ofthe the tradition of his department, and the fragments 
Epinikion. of Simonides are enough to show that there was a 
general method of handling the theme common to all the 
poets. The epinikion is, as we have seen, an occasional poem. 
The problem is to raise it out of this position, as a mere tem- 
porary adornment of the victory, to a creation of abiding 
worth. The general method must have been reached be- 
fore Pindar’s time; it is his success in execution that has to 
be considered here. The epinikion has for its basis the fact 
and the individual; but it rises through the real to the ideal, 
through the individual to the universal. The light that shines 
about the victor’s head brightens into the light of eternity; 





1 See note on P. 10, 53. 
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presiding god or hero. Sometimes the selection is due to 
internal motives, and the myth is a model, a parallel, or a 
prophecy—perhaps all three. This, then, is the function of 
the myth in the epintkion, the idealization of the present, the 
transfiguration of the real. This was an artistic necessity for 
the Greek, and it was in some sort an historical necessity. 
It reconciled epic and lyric. It gave a new value to epic 
themes by using them as parallels for the present, while the 
drama took the last step and made the past the present. 

Pindar does not jumble his materials in admired disorder, 
nor does he sort them after the approved scientific fashion, 
with subdivision after subdivision, to the exhaustion of all 
the letters of the alphabet, Roman, italic, Greek, and Hebrew. 
Analysis does not show the way in which the poem was 
woven. ‘The fruitful study of Pindar lies through synthesis, 
Symmetry not through analysis, and in the introductions to 
in Pindar. the several odes an effort has been made to show 
how the meaning of the whole reveals itself to him who sim- 
ply follows the poet’s guidance. What is dignified by the 
name of an analysis is often nothing more than a table of 
contents, a catalogue, the very form of which disguises the 
lack of connection. Logical disposition will not avail much. 
Pindar is poetical, not logical. But symmetry there must be, 
for it is impossible for any one that studies Greek literary 
art not to count on symmetry. The tendency to balance, to 
parallelism, is universal. In Greek the tendency is a law. 
It is needless to enlarge on this. The law of correspondence 
—measure answering to measure—is fundamental, and has 
been applied to every sphere of Greek art—pictorial, plastic, 
literary —not without overstraining, yet not without great profit. 
In music as in architecture it is unquestioned. Even frivolous 
Offenbach has said: ‘‘ Music is an algebra.” Poetry, like music, 
is made up of equations. 

In Pindar the symmetry of form is evident. The odes 
Symmetry ae composed either of corresponding strophes or 
_ ofform. of corresponding triads (strophe, antistrophe, and 
epode). But this is not enough. There must be within each 
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strophe, each epode, another balance, another correspondence, 
another symmetry. Westphal first distinctly postulated this 
correspondence, and opened the way for the establishment of 
it; but the bold and brilliant originator wearied of his own 
work, renounced his own principles. J, H. Heinrich Schinidt 
began his metrical and rhythmical studies as a worker on the 
lines laid down by Westphal, although he differs from his 
forerunner at every turn; and Moriz Schmidt,’ well known as 
a Pindaric scholar, far from being satisfied with the results of 
his predecessors, has recently set up his schemes in opposition 
to Westphal’s and J. H. H. Schmidt’s. 

A sample of the divergencies may be given. In the epode 
of O. 6 Rossbach-Westphal saw three mesodic periods with 
an epodikon : — | 

I. 8. 2. 8. 11. 442.44. III. 48.88.838.4. 4 epod. 
~— 4 SSS” 
J. H. H. Schmidt marks five, according to his MS. revision, 
thus: a 
1.828. 11424 111.4448 ér. IV.88.33. V.44 
— —— — | Ney —_ 


Moriz Schmidt (p. 71) pronounces both wrong, and con- 
structs a different scheme: | 


A6446=20. B4444=16. A’ 66 44=20. 


It will be observed that the number of bars in Rossbach- 
Westphal and in J.H.H. Schmidt is the same. In Moriz 
Schmidt, owing to the greater range he allows himself in the 
use of rovm and pause—the power of prolonging and the 
power of resting—the number is slightly increased. He has 
fifty-six against fifty-three. But the other differences are 
graver. Still, whether we accept the short periods or the 
long, the recognition of some principle of symmetry cannot 
be withheld. These choral structures were made not only te 
balance each other, but also to balance themselves, 

So much for symmetry of form. Is there any correspond- 





7M. Scmupr, Ueber den Bau der Pindarischen Strophen, Leipzig, 1882. 
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ing symmetry of contents? We find it elsewhere in Greek 
poetry. We find response of antistrophe to strophe in the 
Symmetry drama, not only in form, but to a certain degree 
of contents. in sense. Are we to renounce this in Pindart 
Does the development of the ode go its own way regardless 
of the form? This has been practically the conclusion of the 
editors of Pindar from Erasmus Schmid, with his formidable 
rhetorical analysis of the odes, down to Mezger, with his re- 
inforcement of the Terpandrian vduoc. This Terpandrian 
ydpoc, mentioned in Pollux 4, 66, and touched on by Béckh,’ 
Terpandrian Contains seven parts: érapyd, perapya, kararpord, 

vopos. — ueraxararpomd, dudaddc, odpayic, éwidoyoc. érapya 
Westphal identified with the old-fashioned mpooiyov, perapya 
he changed into apy, éridoyoc being the same as ééddcor, and 
he applied the Terpandrian scheme in this form to the odes 
of Pindar as well as to the choruses of Aischylos.? In the 
same year Moriz Schmidt published his translation of the 
Olympian odes divided into the members of the Terpandrian 
vopioc,® and in Mezger’s commentary on Pindar (1880) much 
space has been given to the advocacy of the scheme.* Pindar, 
says Mezger in substance, composed his poems for oral deliv- 
ery, and consequently wished to be understood at once. But 
even to his contemporaries, in spite of all their advantages, 
the immediate comprehension of his poems would have been 
impossible if they had not had some outside help. Of these 
extraneous aids, three, melody, musical accompaniment, and 
dance, are lost for us irrecoverably. But there was a tradi- 
tion, a fixed norm for such compositions, a reOudc from which 
the epinikion must not vary, a reOd¢ not only for the contents, 
but also for the form. To be sure, the old interpreters in their 
blindness knew nothing of this; but Béckh and Dissen ob- 





1De Metris Pindari, p. 182. 

2 Prolegomena zu Aeschylos Tragédien, p. 75, Leipzig, 1869. 

* Moriz Scumipt, Pindar’s Olympische Siegesgesinge—Griechisch und 
Deutsch, Jena, 1869. 

* Terpandrian composition has found no favor with J. H. H. Scmmpr, 
Kunstformen iv. p. 635 fgg., or CroiseT, Pindare, p. 126 sqq. 
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served certain laws of structure, certain recurrences, certain 
symmetrical responses. Thiersch proved the triple division 
HpoKwpu0y, peso rou goparoc, excxwpioy: but it was reserved 
for Westphal to set forth and establish the proposition that 
Aischylos, in the composition of his choruses, and Pindar, in 
that of his epinikia, followed the véuoc of Terpander with its 
sevenfold division. This Mezger considers Westphal to have 
made evident for all the forty-four odes except eight, at least 
so far as the three principal parts are concerned; and these 
principal parts are—beginning, middle, and end. But the es- 
tablishment of these principal parts does not carry us beyond 
Thiersch. What we want is the normal number seven,’ as, 
I. mpootpoy. 
II, APXA. 
III. cararpora. 
IV. OM@AAOS¥. 
V. peraxararpona. 
VI. S@PATIS. 
VII. émidoyog or t&ddtoy. 
Westphal himself seems to feel that the lover of Pindar will 
rebel against the thought that the great poet wrought ac- 
cording to a mere mechanical formula; but the Pindaric 
scholars that have followed Westphal seem to have no such 
scruples. The mystic and Delphic éyudadde exercises on 
them a special fascination that reminds one of the days of 
the cudadoyvyor,” and there is an undeniable charm about 
tLe scheme. The three certain parts are beginning, middle, 
and end, and for these we have the high authority of Aris- 
totle (Poet. c. 7). The seven normal parts remind one of 
the seven parts of the comic parabasis, and as the seven parts 
of the parabasis are seldom found in their completeness, so 


1 The organism is so elastic that Mezger makes eight parts, retaining 
the éxapya rejected by Westphal. 

2 ’Ougadrdyvyxor dicti primum Bogomili; deinde ita appellati per ludi- 
brium a Barlgmo Calabro monachi aetatis istius qui se y0vyaord¢ voca- 
bant, a modo quo preces fundebant, c.vovyree nempe roy aicOnroy 
bg8adpdy ody dw vot iv péow THe Kotliag your Kata Toy dudaXdor, ete. 
—Dvcanar. 3 
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the Terpandrian vépo¢ seldom has its full number. The name 
Supaddc is not only mystic and Delphic, it has indirectly a 
Platonic warrant. Plato demands of every Adyog that it shall 
be a gov, that it shall lack neither head nor foot,’ and if 
neither head nor foot, why should it lack the central navel ? 
The dpugadéc, then, is the organic centre of the poem, and con- 
tains a myth. True, “there is no myth in the dugaddc of 
P.1 and 9, N.1 and 10, I. 2 and 6,” but the rule is not rigid’? 
at any rate, and we must be satisfied with an approximation. 
As a rule, then, the ougadd¢ contains a myth, while the begin- 
ning (apy) and the close (o¢payic) contain the praises of the 
victor and his house. Then there are transitions between the 
apxa and the oudaddcc, just as in oratory the mpoxardcracce 
prepares the way for the dejynotc: there are transitions be- 
tween the dudadde and the egpayic. But in this way Ter- 
pandrian compositions might be made out of Demosthenes’ 
Philippics, and it is hard to see what has been gained except 
two or three quaint names for familiar relations, 
But Mezger has reinforced Westphal’s theory by a discovery 
of hisown. While committing the odes of Pindar to memory 
Mezger's he noticed the frequent recurrence of the same word, 
recurrent or close equivalent, in the corresponding parts of 
ae strophe and antistrophe, epode and epode. These 
recurrent words are all significant, all mark transitions, and . 
were all intended as cues to aid the memory of the chorus and 
to guide the thoughts of the hearers. It is a mnemonic de- 
vice, but more than a mnemonic device, for it lets us into the 
poet’s construction of his own poem, and settles forever the 


1 Phaidr. 264 c: adda réde ye otpai ve gava dy, dsiv wavtra Adbyor 
Woreo pov cuvecravat owpa Tt txovTa abrov avTov WoTE pHTE axég~adroy 
eivat pyre Grovy add péoa Te Exev Kai dxpa, wpérovT’ adAdotg Kai rp 
oAw yeypappmeva. 

? Butte makes the following summary, which shows how very elastic 
the duoc is: (a) eight are excluded as not being constructed according 
to the reOudc: (5) eight have the seven parts; (c) fourteen have neither 
wpooiuoy nor é&dduoyv: (d) five have no mpooipeoy: (e) seven have no 
iZddtov: (7) one has neither mpooipcoy nor cararpoma: (g) one has ne 
peraxararpora (Philolog. Rundschau, 1881, col. 5). 
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Terpandrian parts—chopped up, for the knife does not come 
down on the rhythmical joints. But where shall we find any- 
thing like this in Greek literature? The further we penetrate 
into Greek poetry, the greater reason have we to acknowledge 
the reign of symmetry. Violation of symmetry, of corre- 
spondence, may be referred in every instance either to defec- 
tive tradition or to designed disturbance. As in Greek archi- 
tecture, so in Greek poetry, departures from symmetry are not 
only suffered, but enjoined, for the sake of a higher symmetrical 
effect, for the maintenance of the feeling of life. The straight 
line of mechanics becomes the curved line of art. The entasis 
of the Doric column, the flexure of the Doric stylobate, are 
familiar illustrations of the law of visual effect. The Greek 
artist had regard to the position that his work was to occupy, 
to the angle in which it would present itself to the eye of the 
beholder. So in Greek poetry we must consider the law of 
higher symmetry, the principle of artistic unity, the calculated 
effect on the hearer—and we must remember that we have to 
do with the hearer, not with the reader. ZrtyopuvOia is well, 
but when passionate utterance gives two verses the time of 
one, we must not heedlessly apply the knife because the pas- 
sage looks out of balance. But these interferences apart, we 
expect a symmetry in contents corresponding to symmetry in 
form, and we cannot admit a logical division which shall ruth- 
lessly run across all the lines of the artistic structure. We 
must seek the symmetry of thought, where the symmetry of 
the form is revealed, in strophe, in triad. Each strophe has 
its office, each triad its function. The only concessions that 
must be made to logical distribution are those that must be 
made in the same department of art. We must simply allow 
the strophe and the triad the same play that we allow foot 
and series in the verse.’ 


2See Craiser’s chapter on this subject in his “ Pindare,” p. 354 foll. 
The views I am here presenting I have long entertained, but in this, as in 
all other matters, I am more desirous of thinking a right thought than a 
new one. As I have not gone into the question of the relation of strophe 
to antistrophe and epode, I would add here that J. H. H. Scumupr, in his 
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Dissen has gone through all the odes and reduced them to 
schemes, for which he claims great simplicity and beauty. 
Furtwangler’ has selected a few, and expended on 
them a great wealth of fancy. It cannot be said 
of him that he is indifferent to the claims of symmetry. To 
him the Pindaric odes are so many temples, and he sees 
ground-plans and elevations, and rows of columns, and groups 
of figures in the rhythmical structures of Pindar. Most per- 
sons will consider Furtwangler’s book a waste of fancy and 
ingenuity, and yet it has not been written all in vain. Tem- 
ple and ode are both built on a plan, both obey the laws of 
symmetry, and so one may serve to illustrate the other. But 
the manifestations are different. The temple is to be devel- 
oped from the cell, the ode from the rhythm. Regard the 
ode as a great verse and much of the difficulty in finding sym- 
metry in the Pindaric poems wil} disappear. _ 

The verse, as a rhythmical structure, is made up of verse- 
feet; the verse, as a logical unit, 13 made up of word-feet. 
The coincidence and the discrepancy of verse-foot and word- 
foot constitute respectively diaeresis and caesura, if, indeed, 
one may be allowed to use this nomenclature, which certainly 
has its convenience. 

Now a verse in which verse-foot and word-foot should coin- 
cide throughout as in the famous sparsis | hastis | longis | 
campus | splendet et | horret of Ennius would lack unity, 
and a succession of them would be intolerably monotonous. 
Hence the office of caesura to effect unity by dividing a word 
between two feet and so to force a more energetic recitation. 
Diaeresis serves to distribute the masses, caesura to unite 
them. 

Of course where the masses are so large as in the Pindaric 
odes there is not the same danger of monotony. Each triad 
might present a complete whole. In fact each strophe, each 
antistrophe, each epode, might be rounded off as a separate 
element without much offence. But the Greek sense of unity 


Furtwingler. 





1 W. Furtwinawer, Die Siegesgesinge des Pindaros, Freiburg, 1859. 
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demanded a less mechanical distribution, and the parts of 
each ode often fit into each other as the parts of an hexame- 
ter or a trimeter. The preparation, as Dissen would call it, 
does not count, nor does the connection. The body of the 
thonght falls within the limits; that is enough. The study 
of the Pindaric odes suggests the lines of color used in maps 
to designate boundaries. The eye is not offended by the ex- 
currence there nor the mind by the excurrence here. Making 
this allowance then, and suffering the sense to bind strophes 
and triads together while the dominant themes of strophes and 
triads. are distinct, we shall find no insuperable difficulty in 
establishing simple and easy proportions for most of the Pin- 
daric poems. Problems there will always be, and bold would 
be the man who should ‘maintain that he had said the last 
word on such a theme. 

Of the forty-four Pindaric odes, seven only are composed 
in single strophes. 

Of these, O. 14 has two, P. 12 four, N. 2 five, P. 6 six, L 


7 seven, N. 9 eleven, N. 4 twelve. " 

Most of them are in triads: 
One triad: 0.4,11(10),12; P.7. 2. . 1. 2 2 ew o, te 4. 
Three triads: 0. 8,5; N.5,6,8,11;1.2,4,5.6. .... .10 
Four triads: 0.1, 8,9; P. 2, 5, 10,11; N.1,8; L1. ei . 10 
Five triads : 0. 86,710 (11), 18; P. 1, 3,8, 9; N. 7, 10; 13. . 12 
Thirteen triads: P.4. . ; - il 
44 


It is evident that the single-strophe poems will admit of 
greater freedom of handling, and I shall take those up after 
discussing the triadic poems. 

One triad is evidently too short for any except slight occa- 
sional poems. 

In O. 4, an exceptional poem, the strophe has chiefly to do 
with God, the antistrophe chiefly with man, the epode is an 
illustrative myth. In O.11 (10) the antithetical structure 
runs through strophe, antistrophe, and epode, but each member 
revolves about a separate element of the epinikion. O. 12 
rocks even more than 0.11 (10). Each element is distinct. 
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P. 7 has been considered a fragment, but whether it is a frag- 
ment or not, each member has its special office. 

Two-triad poems do not occur.. The only two-strophe 
poem, O. 14, is suspicious, and cannot be cited to prove that 
two triads would give ample room. If we are to have intro- 
duction, myth, and conclusion, it would be hard to distribute 
them properly through two triads. Three triads give a natu- 
ral division, and so we find that it is used nearly as often as 
five, though the number five suggests a better proportion log- 
ically. Each triad has its dominant theme. O. 5 occupies an 
exceptional position among the Pindaric poems, but the dis- 
tribution forms no exception. There is no overlapping in it. 

Four triads are used as often as three. There is no me- 
chanical uniformity, but, as we shonld expect, the introduction 
usually dominates one triad, the myth two, the conclusion one, 
in most of the odes. This is the type 1.2.1. Overlapping is 
the rule 1.2.1 or 1.2.1 or 1.2.1. In Pindar’s earliest piece, 


= ee” ~— ~— 
P. 10, there is no overlapping, and the student of English 
versification is reminded of the early timidity of blank verse. 

Five triads might be expected to distribute themselves thus: 
Introduction = 1, Myth = 3, Conclusion = 1, and this is sub- 
stantially the arrangement in most of them. P. 8, with 2.1.2, 
forms an interesting exception, for which the notes must be 
consulted, as well as for the arrangement in O. 13, and P. 1, 
which have a quasi-epodic structure, two triads representing 
strophe, two antistrophe, and one epode. P. 3 and P. 9 are 
thrown out of line by the position of the myth. 

In the Fourth Pythian we have no less than thirteen triads, 
and it might seem at first as if the epic mass had crushed the 
lyric proportion. But when we examine the structure more 
closely, we find that the first three triads form the overture, ° 
if I may say so. It is a prelude which gives the mottf of the 
piece. These three triads are followed by seven triads with 
the story of the Argonauts in detail, while the conclusion is 
prepared and consummated in the last three triads. It is trae 


1 J. H. H. Scammpr, Kunstformen, IV. p. 849. 
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that the mass of the story carries it on into the eleventh triad, 
but the grand scale prepares us for a wider aberration. 

Of the strophic poems, O. 14 has already been considered. 
In P. 12 we recognize the familiar distribution 1.2.1. P.6 
is represented by 2.2.2. 

In N. 2 there is a curious iteration of the name of the vic- 
tor and his family, 1.1. LA+1.1. The twelve strophes of N. 


4 divide into 3.6.3, the e eleven of N.9 into 2.7.2. 1.7 has 
not yielded saietuntory results. 

To those who must have sharp figures at any cost, these 
statements will be disappointing; but the exact symmetry is 
cared for in the rhythm, the metre. All that we could fairly 
expect here is a general balance. 


VI. 


In the preceding glimpses of Pindar’s thought and art, his 
poems have been treated as a whole, and no regard has been 
DEVELOp- had to the gradual development of his powers. If 

T. his career exhibited marked stages, if we had trust- 
worthy external data, such a presentation might well be con- 
sidered defective. Sophokles and Euripides would not fare 
thus, nor Plato, although it must be confessed that Plato is a 
warning against the rash application of the principle of devel- 
opment. Let us see how the case stands with Pindar. 

The life of Pindar gives scarcely any clue to his development. 
After his encounter with Korinna there is almost a dead si- 
lence from without. Those who have ears to hear—and every 
modern critic is a Fine-ear—may detect the sound of growth 
from within. Besides, we have the advantage of a certain 
number of fixed points. We know the dates of a fair pro- 
portion of Pindar’s forty-four odes, and we may construct the 
curve of his rise, and, if it must be said, of his decline. The 
department, too, seems to favor such a study, for Pindar was 
a lyric poet; and a lyric poet, it is thought, would be the first 
to show the traces of personal experience. But antique lyric 
is not modern lyric. Even Roman lyric is not Greek lyric. 
The Horace of the Odes is not the same as the Horace of the 

3* 
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Epodes; but it does not follow irresistibly that we can as 
easily distinguish between the Pindar of the tenth Pythian 
and the Pindar of the fourth Olympian. It may be going too 
far to say that the law of the department, the lyric reOpcc, 
was so much stronger than the individual that the personal 
development does not count. The personal development does 
count, and it is a legitimate and fascinating study, but the 
danger of importing into the result a priort conclusions is 
manifest. Once fix in the mind the characteristic stages, and 
the inevitable tendency is to force the phenomena, no matter 
how stubborn they may be, into the places which they are 
supposed to fit. Of youth we expect exuberance of language, 
unassimilated wealth of thought, rashness of imagery, a tech- 
nic that betrays, both by its mechanical adherence to rule 
and by its violation of principle, the recent influence of the 
school, and the rebellion against it. Of matured power we 
expect a balance of forces; the imagination is steadier, the 
thought deeper, the interpenetration of form and matter is 
‘more complete, the plan is organic, the poem grows symmet- 
rically up to its full height; there are fewer surprises, and the 
technic has become a second nature without the dulness of 
routine. The man is at his best. The closing stage shows 
perfect mastery of form still, but the effects are produced with 
less expenditure of power, there is not the same joy of surplus 
vitality, the word “ dexterity” comes in too often when we 
applaud, the plan is a scheme. Now while some such course 
may be laid down in general for the track of lyric genius, the 
very essence of genius, which is the unforeseen, disappoints 
calculation at every turn. There are some minds in which 
there is no trace of crudeness at any age. There are revivals 
of youth in poetry as in life, revivals that scandalize critics of 
art as well as critics of morals. Of all students of Pindar, 
Leopold Schmidt’ has bestowed most attention on this sub- 


2 Leopotp Scumipt, Pindar’s Leben und Dichtung, Bonn, 1862. Pe- 
riod I. (Ol. 69, 8 to Ol. 74, 2) embraces in the following order: P. 10, 6, 
12,7; 0.10,11; N.5. Period II. (Ol. 74, 8 to Ol. 80), I. 5, 4,7; P.9, 11, 
2; 0.14, 8,2; P.8; N.9; P.1; 0.1,12; 1.2; 0.6; P. 4,5; 0.7, 18 
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ject, but in spite of his thoughtful study and his sympathetic 
discernment, the results reached are not satisfactory. The pe- 

First riod of immaturity is too long, and the evidence of 

Period. immaturity too slight. The great poets of the world 
do not wait until the Suabian age of discretion—which is for- 
ty—before they reach their prime. Of the seven dated poems 
assigned to this period three are on the border of Pindar’s 
perfect art, so that we are practically left to make up our. 
characteristics of this stadium from P. 10, 6,12, and 7. We 
are told that Pindar’s first commissions came from Thebes. 
Nothing would seem to be more likely. But the odes give 
no evidence of it. The Thebans may have employed him at 
their local games, but the victors of the earlier odes are from 
Thessaly, Akragas, Athens, Epizephyrian Lokris, and Aigina. 
We are told that Pindar must have known Aigina from his 
youth up, and no one questions his intimate knowledge of the 
island, his deep interest in its fortunes. One fourth of all the 
odes celebrate Aiginetans, but the first Aiginetan ode is the last 
of this period of immaturity. True, not without significance is 
the close connection with Delphi and the consequent predom- 
inance of Pythian odes at this period, and it was doubtless a 
proud moment in the poet’s life when he received his first 
Olympian commission, and if the longer ode on Agesidamos, 
O. 10 (11), is the fulfilment of that commission, it may be par- 
donable to see a certain jubilation in its tone; but it is extrav- 
agant to attempt the reconciliation between the joyous tone 
and the long delay by the supposition that the poet was too 
much overcome by his emotion to do the theme immediate 
justice. The distinction between the earlier poems and the 
poems of the period of maturity, as marked by the prominence 
given to the grace of a special god in the latter, seems to be 
shadov. y, and to have less in its favor than the criticism that 
there is a lack of unity in the composition of the earlier poems. 


8. Period III. (Ol. 81 and Ol. 82),0.9; I.6; 0.4 and 5; P. 8. The 
dates of the rest are not fixed, according to Schmidt, and must be ex- 
cluded from a rigid calculation. They are all Nemean and Isthmian. 
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Unfortunately the relation of myth to theme is not yet put 
on an impregnable basis, and what Schmidt says of the earlier 
poems has been said by others of the ripest. It is easy to say 
that there is no interpenetration of myth and thought, that the 
actual present is not yet merged in the mythic past, that we 
have only striking situations, no development, and hence no 
psychological interest. The trouble is to vindicate perfection 
.for the others. The handling of the metres in the different 
periods is another matter that leaves ample margin for vary- 
ing judgment. Schmidt maintains that the metre shifts from 
logaoedic to dactylo-epitrite without discernible reason, that 
the logaoedic is more freely handled as the poet develops, and 
that the dactylo-epitrite is not thoroughly mastered until the 
close of the period. Here, again, the basis of induction is too 
narrow, the Gdoyoc ateOnorc is too potent an element. 

The second period, according to Schmidt, extends from 
Pindar’s fortieth to his sixty-fifth year-—a stirring time. To 

Second the opening of it belong the battle of Salamis—a 

period. contest of Panhellenic significance far greater than 
Marathon—and the battle of Plataia, which touched Pindar 
nearly. Thebes was severely chastised for her adherence to 
the Persians, and the dominant aristocratic party sorely hu- 
miliated. It is supposed—it is a mere supposition — that 
Pindar, though of the nobility, was not with the nobility; that 
his vision had widened. The aristocracy was no longer the 
only form of government worthy of the name, and so he was 
fitted by nature and insight to act as a mediator between ex- 
tremes. And yet it would be hard to prove from Pindar’s 
poems that he ever had a reasonable sympathy with democracy 
anywhere. There was no call for such sympathy. The victors 
in the games were all of his own order. 

In this second period Pindar’s reputation extended more 
and more; the princes of the earth sought the honor of being 
glorified by him. When he was fifty he yielded to Hieron’s 
solicitations and paid a visit to Syracuse. When he was in 
his fifty-sixth year he is supposed to have been at the court 
of Arkesilas IV. of Kyrene. Of his travels, however, it is con- 
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plan there was, doubtless, in each poem; but it was not a 
rigid scheme, and shaped itself into graceful variations as the 
poet wrought at his work. The myth grew out of the theme, 
its heart or head, as the herb in Isabella’s Pot of Basil. We 
must have suggestion, play, sweep, or we have no poetry. 
Now, according to Schmidt, it is only in this period that we 
have any such organic unity ; it is only in this period that he 
sees the happy co-operation of imagination and plastic force. 
Yet even here he notices a difference. After fifty the signifi- 
cance of each poem may be summed up in a formula; before, 
the fundamental notion is so incarnate that we cannot dissect 
it out. But no high poetry is exhausted by its recurrent bur- 
dens, its catch-words, its key-verses, just as no high poetry is 
in any sense translatable. 

The advance in the art of the narrative is another point 
where we have to encounter the danger of a priori character- 
ization, and the difficulty of a narrow range of observation. 
Critics have noted that the construction of Thackeray’s earliest 
stories is as perfect as that of his latest. The difference lies 
in the detail work. The Pindaric manner of story-telling, with 
its sharp outlines of light, its tips of coruscations, remains the 
same throughout. 

_But to follow in detail all the changes that Schmidt has 
noticed in the second period is not possible within the limits 
of this essay. The third period—the period of the senile 

ghira Pindar—is marked by a decided decline. “The 

period. eagle flight of the imagination is broken.” The 
understanding is as subtile as ever, the humor is as fresh, the 
feeling is as warm, but the fair enchantment of the harmony 
between the world of idea and the world of fact is gone. 
The old poet falls into the sins of his youth. His composi- 
tion is unequal; and yet so much praise is lavished on the 
five odes—and one of them of doubtful authenticity—that 
Pindar falls, if he falls, upon a bed of roses. 

Without refusing, then, the meed of praise to the intense 
study that has enabled Schmidt to draw in finest details the 
image of the poet’s life and the poet’s art—without denying 
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fluently aloud, and this must precede the intellectual study. 
Then, of course, the vocabulary must be looked after, though 
the Pindaric vocabulary is not very troublesome; thereupon 
the commentary, and finally the introduction, by way of re- 
view. When the rhythm is mastered, it will be found that 
the way is open for the appreciation of the meaning of the 
poem in its parts and as a whole. The stress falls on the 
summits of the thought. Words are not divorced that are 
bound together by rhythm, no matter how widely they are 
separated to the eye. Key-notes make themselves heard, 
The welding of masses makes itself felt. The confused fig- 
ures group themselves into patterns, and out of the darkness, 
as out of a picture of Rembrandt, the remotest forms come 
forth to the vision. Then it will be soon enough to bring in 
the historical apparatus, soon enough, if it is ever soon enough, 
to bring in the metaphysical analysis, the logical skeleton, 
which is supposed to exhibit the organism of the ode, though 
vertebrae and ribs and thigh-bones are often missing, to say 
nothing of the head. 

Of course metricians are not agreed about every detail of 
Pindaric metre, but neither are commentators about every de- 
tail of the interpretation of the text, and the divergencies af- 
fect chiefly matters that are cognizable by the eye rather 
than by the ear—questions of symmetry, of the distribution 
of the masses. The length of the cwAov may be a matter of 
vital importance to the advanced Pindaric scholar. For the 
beginner it is enoagh if he can be taught to feel how intimate 
is the relation between form and sense, the 70o¢ of the great 
moods and metres. | 

Some knowledge of the form, then, is a prerequisite to the 
artistic study of Pindar, so much at least as is necessary to 
make use of the metrical schemes appended to the odes.’ 





? These metrical schemes are due to the kindness of Dr. J. H. H. Scamupr, 
and give a revision of those that appear in the first volume of his Kunst- 
formen. For his system, see the Introduction to the Rhythmic and Me- 
tric of the Classical Languages, translated by Professor JoHN WILLIAMS 
Waite. Boston: Ginn & Heath, 1878. A brief and lucid account of 
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of rhythm as yporwy rakic agwpeopern, “ a definite arrangement 
of times.” The recurrence of groups was marked by the re- 
currence of a beat. So we have a strong time and a weak 
time, Béere and dperc, the sense of which terms was afterwards 
inverted. In these simple statements lies the whole theory of 
rhythm. There must be an orderly succession of groups of 
time, these groups must be accentuated by stress, they must 
have simple proportions and a moderate extent, so that the ear 
can recognize them, and finally they must be equal to one an- 
other. The conditions of verse-rhythm are the same as those 
of musical rhythm, As a rule, we have in every Greek verse 
a sequence of equal or equivalent feet under the domination 
of a regularly recurring stress. 

The elements of verses are called feet, just as we call the 
elements of a dance steps, and they correspond to 
bars in music. 

In language, as we have seen, rhythm is marked by stress of 
voice. The stressed part is called arsis, the unstressed thesis, 
the stress itself the ictus. 

Rhythm when represented in language is embodied in 
metre. A metre is a system of syllables that stand in a de- 

termined order. Of course only those metres are 

of importance that embody the principal rhythms. 
The unit of measure is the short syllable, — (xpovec, mora) 
= (¢ note). The long, —, is double the short and = (+ 
note). 

The classes of rhythm are based on the relation of arsis to 
thesis. The number is restricted by the necessity of having sim- 
Classes of ple recognizable relations. The Greek has but three, 
Rhythms. 4nd the third occurs very seldom in modern music.’ 

I, Equal Class (yévo¢ icor), in which the arsis is equal to 
the thesis. Represented in Pindar by 


The dactyl —~ — | Ja 
wim Jd: 


* Bars having five quavers are said to be used in the Combat des lut- 
teurs, a part of Les Troyens a Carthage, by Berlioz. 


Feet. 
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An irrational or two-time trochee is one in which the 
value is not that of three eighth-notes, but two, and it is rep- 
Irrational. Tesented by —_ J 5, the proportions being not 2 + 

ity. 1 eighth-notes, but 14 + 4.. So the irrational dacty] 
is one in which the values are 14 + 4+ 1 eighth-notes. It 
is written —_ — or J Sa) 

The rhythm always begins with stress. The unstressed 
syllable or syllables preceding do not count as a part of the 
rhythm, but as an avdkpovorg or signal-beat, marked off 
thus: . The value of the anacrusis must not exceed that of 
the regular thesis. 

Missing theses at the close of a verse are made 
up as in music by the pause or rest. These pauses 
have different values. So 


Pause. 


A denote a pause of one eighth-note 4 
tS) 6 


A two eighth-notes f 
~ 6 6 three rT) r. 
‘~ 3 “ four 66 -_ 


One or two examples from the leading kinds of Pindaric 
metres will illustrate these points. 


0. 12,1: Aioao- | pat wai | Znvic é- | AevGepi- | ov. 
If this verse is measured by the mechanical values of the 
syllables, we should have 
Measured by this system, we have 
all bars equal, the missing thesis made up by pause. 
O. 10 (11), 6: éseray ddtrozevor. 


This verse would be divided, according to the mechanical 
values, thus: | | | 
with utter disregard of rhythm. It is now read 


a b c d 


with anacrusis (a), protraction (b), irrationality (c), and pause 


(a). | 
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How are we to know when to make use of these different 
methods of reproducing the equality of the bars? When a 
single long syllable comes between two trochees, — ~ | —|—v, 
it is evident that we must read —_|u|—w~. We have 
ovyxorh. But the case is not so clear when we have such a 
verse as 0.9, 27: dyyediay wépw ravray. Are we to read this 

Se | | ed 

or —~| uv |—>]—~I 

o —~~|—>|—>|1—AI? 
It is clear that here as elsewhere observation must come in. 
We must find the great periods, which in Pindar are so clearly 
marked by the sense that there is little dispute about them, 
and then within the periods mark the cwAa or members, and 
observe the regular sequences. True, such «cwAa are already 
laid down by the metrical scholiasts, but scholars are divided 
as to the value of them, and the schemes followed here rest 
on the observations of J. H. H. Schmidt, who has rejected the 
antique kolometry, and has based his results on wide induc- 
tion. The details belong to the systematic study of the sub- 
ject and cannot be introduced here. 

The xwAa are designated in the schemes by ||, the periods by 
‘J. Within each period there is a correspondence in the number 
of the bars of each xwAov, and the groupings have received 
different names according to the order of the recurrence. 
mpowduxoy and érpodrxdy are respectively “ prelude” and “ post- 
lude,” and stand outside of the responsions, which are usually 
indicated by curved lines.’ 

We have zpodcd in the following: 


a ee 

0. 2, Ep. I. 8. xp. 32.8 2. 

wpogdixd. Wey 
0. 9, Str. I. 3. ap. 4 4. 


0. 11(10), Ep. 1. 5. mp. 848. 
~~” 





2 In conformity with a hint from Dr. Scuwwr himself, I have omitted 
in this edition the graphical designation of the responsions. It is hoped 
that the recurrent numbers will suffice to impress upon the student the 
principle of symmetry. 
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O. 18, Str. I. 3. wp. 6.5.5.6. 
nal 
Ep. L. 3. mp. 3 2. 2 8. 
eG 


O. 14, I 3. rp. 6 e 6. 
~~” 

Pp, 5, Str. I. 2. rp. 3 ° 2. 3. 
we” 


éxgdud are far more common in Pindar. 
0.2, Str. 3.32 éw. 


~ 
breSixd. Il. 8.3.2 én. 
—_——, teen’ 
Ep. Il. 22.22.4 éw. 
NSC ; 


“es 
0.4, Str. I. 44.4.44.4.5 dw. 
Sec 


Ep. L 4.4.4.5 éz. 
~~” 


O. 5, Ep. 54.54 4 én, 


O. 6, Ep. III. 4 4.4 8 én. 
~~ ” 


PO a 
ER RRL a 


O. 7, Ep. I. 43 2.2 43.4 én. 
oo” 


So algo O. 8, Str. III, Ep. I. IL. III.; 0.9, Ep. I.; 0.10 (11), Ep. IL; 0. 
12, Str. I. IIL.; 0. 18, Str. IIL, Ep. 1II.; 0.14, VI; P.L,Ep.L; P. 2, Ep. 
IIl.; P. 8, Str. L, Ep. I. IL; P. 4, Str. III.; P. 5, Ep. IL IL; P.6, IIL; 
P. 7, Str. IIL; P. 9, Str. I1I., Ep. I. IIL; P. 10, Str. 1.; P. 11, Str. IL, Ep. 


II.; P. 12, III. 


A period is stichtc when two or more equal coda follow 


one after another. 


aa 
—Z 
So 0. 4, Str. IV., 4.4. 
~~ 
Stichic O. 6, Str. V., 4 4. 


periods. 
O. 10 (11), Str. II. 6.6, II. 4.4, 
~~ ~~ 
It is palinodic when a group is repeated, as 


ett 


Palinodie. ab a b, @ g. 
a 


VZ 
O. 17, Str. I. 3 8, Str. VI. 3 8. 


~ METRES OF PINDAR. 


oe 


' 0.1, Str. IV. 6.5.6.5. 
\V >< 


0.4, Ep. 1.43.4 


0. 5, Str. IT. 64.5 


O. 9, Str. IT. 4.2.4.2. 


It is antithetic when a group is repeated in inverse order: 


Antithetic. 


In the palinodic-antithetic period, palinodic groups are re- 


l. abba. 2 abccba. 
= No 


1. O. 8, Ep. II. 3 5.5.3. 
SS 


0.8, Ep. I. 5.8 8.5.8 ém. 
Yes 

O. 18, Str. I. 8 xp. 6.5.5.6. 

75.5. ¢ 


P. 5, Str. IV. 6.4 4.6. 
YS 


2. O. 6, Str. IIT. 423.324, 
=” 


P. 10, Ep. 11.34.5.5.48 
See 


peated antithetically, e. g.: 


Palinodic- 
antithetic. 


a 
0.7, Ep.Il. 48 2.2 48 


0. 6, Str.I. 43 5.5.48. 


P.%, Ep.I.838.44 8 8. 


wee, 


P9,Str.1. 88.5.5 838. 
 SS==aIAE” 


Ixx 
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When the antithetic period has a solitary c#Aov in the 
middle it is mesodic : 
Mesodic. 1. aba. 2, abc ba. 
1. O. 1, Str. I. 4.8.4; Ep. L424, 
nN 


~~” 
0. 5, Str. L 823. 
~~” 
0. 6, Ep. I. 828; IL. 424. 
” ~~” 
O. 7, Str. I. 2 4.2; V.828; Ep. Ill. 328. 
nw” ~~ ~ee” 
2. 0.8, Str. I. 5 3.5.8 5; Ep. 48.28 4, 
NO Sf _ 


— 
O 8, Str. 11. 283.8 2. 
SS 
P. 5, Ep. I. 6.5.2 5.6.4 én, 


Nr 


———_—— 


P. 7, Str. L 6.23 2.6. 
SS 


When a peoyocéy is introduced into a palinodic period it 
becomes palinodic-mesodic. 


Palinodic- een rae me 

Mesodic. ab ab becomes abcab. 

\eecy Va 

On this principle are constructed such periods as: 

a 
O. 8, Str. II. 24 5.24. 
SZ” 

i 

ws mA 


P, 2, Str. IL. 6.38 4.5.6.3 4. 
See” 


The principal rhythms used by Pindar are the Dactyio- 
Rhythms. epitrite and the Logaoedic. There are only a few 
specimens of the Pacon and the Bacchius. 

1. The Dactylo-epitrite measures receive the name from 
the combination of the dactyl,—~—~, with the so-called 


Dactylo- epitrite, — ~— —, epitrite meaning 14 = 4, and 
epitrite. supposed to be a rhythm in which arsis is to thesis 
as 4 to 3. —~—— would be divided thus * + * +. The’ 


name is retained for convenience’ sake; the true measure is, 
as we have seen, -~ | — — |. 
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young and lusty play. The Cretic or Paionian rhythm 
shows itself in two of our odes, O. 2 and P. 5, both of them 
counted among the more difficult Pindaric poems by 
reason of their extreme elasticity. But the rhythm 
of these odes reveals the secret of their soul, and instead of 
being the most difficult, they are among the most easily un- 
derstood. The passionate movement betrays them. The 
keynote is struck at the very beginning. In O. 2, Oedc, Howe, 
aynp recur with a persistency that cannot escape the most 
careless observer, and in P. 5 we have really nothing but a 
series of variations on zAovroc, dpera, rorpoc, another trinity. 
Passion comes out with its story; passion will not let its story rest. 

In what relation do these rhythms stand to the “ moods” 
made so familiar to us by our own poets—by Milton, who says, 
“Lap me in soft Lydian airs,” who speaks of the 
“Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders;” by 
Gray, who cries, “‘ Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake”? These three 
moods are all mentioned by Pindar himself.’ 0.3 is des- 
ignated as Dorian in v. 5: Awpig gwvav évappdta rediry. 
The Dorian harp of O. 1,17 is generally understood to refer 
to the instrument and not to the mood of the poem, which is 
called Aiolian in v. 102: éue d€ orepavdca | Ketvov inmeip 
vouy | Aiodnide porrg | xph. “ Aiolian chords” are men- 
tioned in P. 2, 69, “the Aiolian breathings of flutes” in N. 3, 
79. As these poems are logaoedic and O. 3 is dactylo-epitrite, 
it would seem natural to identify Dorian with dactylo-epitrite 
and Aiolian with logaoedic, but the Lydian mood introduces 
a disturbing element. Lydian measures appear in O. 5, 19; 
Avédiocg ariwy év aidoic, 14,17: Auvdig év rpory, and N. 
4,45: Avédig ovy dpporig, three odes which are essentially 
logaoedic, and in N. 8,15: Avdiav pirpay cavaynda reror- 
kApévay, dactylo-epitrite. But the logaoedic odes that are 
composed in the Lydian mood are all of very simple construc- 
tion and popular character, and the only Lydian dactylo-epitrite 
shows marked peculiarities of periodology, so that for Pindar 


Paionian. 


Moods. 


1 See J. H. H. Scumivr, Kunstformen, IV. p. 550 foll. 
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The third element of the form is the dance; song, music, 
dance, being the trinity. This, of course, has perished for us 
beyond all recovery, and only the names orpogn, 
avriorpogn, and émyddg remain to remind us that 
the rhythmical movement of the chorus added to the charm 
of the performance. The strophic poems of Pindar are pro- 
cessional, not orchestic. 


Dance. 


VII 


Careful dialect study will always separate the more or less 
sophisticated language of literature from the native speech. 
There is scarcely a writer in dialect that has not 
been assailed for infidelity to the spoken tongue; 
and if this is true of those who have tried to reproduce the 
dialect faithfully, what shall be said of the make-believes, 
such as Burns and Mistral?’ What shall be said of the lyric 
poets of Greece, who seem to have shifted and blended dia- 
lects according to rhythm and mood ?* 

Doubtless, to a certain extent, the dialect was dictated by 
the origin of the department. Lyric poetry emerging from 
the Epos could not throw off the authority of Epic forms, but 
the so-called Epic dialect is itself composite, and the Doric 
strains, with which the Epic language was tempered by Stesi- 
choros, became characteristic of the higher lyric. And yet 
such is the freedom with which the Ionian Simonides and the 
Theban Pindar handle the language, that we must leave a 
wide margin for individual susceptibility. Those who trans- 
late Homer back into the original Aiolic may yet reconstruct 
a Pindar in uniform dialect. But till this is done it may be 
provisionally assumed that Pindar used an artistic dialect that 
had no definite relation to the spoken language, and it may 
be added that if such a uniform dialect should be established, 


DIALECT. 


1“ Mistral’s poems] are written in a dialect which is neither the real 
old Provencal nor the modern patois, but a combination of the poet’s 
own.” —G. Monon. 

* Anrens, Ueber die Mischung der Dialecte in der griechischen Lyrik. 
(Verh. der Gott. Phil.-versammlL, 1852, p. 55 sq.) 
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might give the student trouble as to the recognition of forms. 
The more familiar facts are briefly stated.’ 
VoweE1s.—4é for Epic». So where 9 comes from an original 
a, as in the sing. of the A- declension, apya, apyac, apxg, apyay: 
in fut., aor., perf. of verbs in -ée as avddcopar (O. 2, 
101), érdApacay (O. 2, 75), rerdApaxe (P. 5,117). So 
also reOvaxdrwy. But forms from xcraopac retain 9 as «rnodpe- 
vat (N. 9, 52), BcAoxrfrao (P. 1, 50), and also those from ypdw, 
Xpdoua, as ypnaev (P. 4, 6), xpnobev (O. 2, 48), xpnopdc (P. 4, 
60). On & in the augment see p. Ixxxv. Derivatives 
of the A- declension and of verbs in -de have 4, as 
vuagopia (P. 1, 59), cuBepvacrac (P. 10, 72), prapocivar (0. 8, 
74). So in compounds of which the second part usually be- 
gins with y, as xaxayopiay (P. 2, 53), evavope (O. 1, 24). The 
personal endings -pyy and -omy (3 p. dual) are in Pindar -pay 
and -o@av, as ixdpay (P. 4, 105), creaoacbay (O. 9, 49). For 
nym we find -ava, as KuAAavac (0. 6, 77), Kupavac (P. 4, 279), 
Whether we are to read eipfva or eipava (O. 138, 7), "AOqvac or 
"AGava (P. 7,1), is disputed. In this ed. ’A@avaig has been 
preferred to ’A@nvaig, and ’AAkuhva to ’Adxpava. Feminine 
abstracts in -rys show a as rayurac (O. 1, 95), kuxdrara (P. 2, 
85). So adverbs in -f and in Sy, as xpugg (O. 1, 47), xpi Bdar 
(O. 3,13). The others cannot be reduced to classes and must 
be watched. Doric is 9 for @ in "Apgedpnog (P. 8, 56), "Apged- 
pnov (O. 6, 18 al.). 
n is retained in verb forms and verbals from verbs in -¢e, 
as ojoev (P. 4, 71), airgowy (O. 5, 20), edexnOyv (P. 11, 38), 
n, where though many have édcvaOny, as axurgray (O. 9, 35), 
retained. «parnoiuaxoc (P. 9, 93). There are a few exceptions, 
as gwrace from gwvéw (O. 13, 67); a few variations, now 4, 
now a. So the MSS. vary between Oeddunroy and Oedduaroyr 
(O. 3, 7). 1 remains in the augment of verbs, beginning with 


Vowels. 


Ge 


> The ensuing pages are abridged from the dissertation of W. A. PETER, 
De dialecto Pindari, Halle, 1866, with corrections and adaptations. Use 
has also been made of E. Mucgg, De dialectis Stesichori, Ibyci, Simonidis, 
Bacchylidis aliorumque poetarum choricorum cum Pindarica comparatis. 
Leipzig, 1879. 
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Zupdxoea (P; 2,1) or Lupaxogcac (O. 6, 6), never Lupdcovear. 
So the derivatives. The Aiolic évuza has expelled both dvopa 
and ovvopua, the Aiolic -ooa (for -owna) in the present parti- 
ciple has taken the place of -ovea. So ¢gépowa (P. 3, 15), 
Kpsioca (P. 9,17), Motca (for Movrya). Aiolic -om is used 
as well as Doric -own, repirvéooww (O. 2, 79). See p. Ixxxv. 

ConsoNANTS. — yAépapoy for BArAépapov (O. 3, 12 al.), but 
EcxoPAepapou (P. 4,172). éeedoc for éoAdc is Boeotian. So 
everywhere (O. 1, 99 al.). The first syllable is short, 
O. 2,19; P. 3, 66; N. 4, 95. avree for avec 
everywhere (O. 1, 66), déxecOac for déxeoOar (O. 4, 8 al.). For 
rére is found the Doric form réxa (O. 6, 66). Noteworthy 
are Oxxoc = Sxoc (O. 6, 24), and deygovre = cxéovre (O. 2, 74), 
and xeroicat = revovea (O. 7, 69), rerdvrecot = mevover (P. 
5, 50), eurerec = évérevec (P. 8, 81), xawerov = xarérecor (O. 
8, 38). | 

Pindar has decoc (O. 9, 100 al.) as well as dec (O. 2, 75 al.), 
rosoase (O. 1, 115) as well as rova (O. 13, 71), péoaoe (P. 4, 
224) as well as péooc (P. 11, 52 al.), wre, after the Doric fash- 
ion (O. 10 [11], 86 al.), as well as dove (O. 9, 74), though in 
different senses. 

np for Opp is Aiolic, and is used of the Centaur. epce- 
gova (P. 12, 2) is familiar from the Iliad (1, 268; 2, 143). 
8 is not changed before » in xexadpuévov (O. 1,27), reOpude is a 
Doric form for Oeopde (O. 8, 25 and often). Metathesis and 
other slight variations explain themselves. 

DigamMa.—Pindar seems to have used the digamma both 
in speech and in writing, and in this edition the example of 
Mommsen and Christ has been followed after some 
hesitation, and the digamma, though in skeleton- 
form, has been restored to the text.’ That the use was not 
rigid is clear. But from this irregularity we are not to draw 
the inference that Pindar only imitates the effects of the di- 
gamma, as seen in Epic poetry, although it must be admit- 
ted that the digammated words in Pindar are nearly all Ho- 


Consonants. 


Digamma. 





* Against the introduction of the digamma, see Muckg, p. 39. 
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Crasis.—The ordinary crases, such as those with «cai, rd, row, 
belong to the grammar. Some read wraé (P. 8, 67). w ‘pore 
Crasisand pevec (P. 8, 80), is ApHAxEReEsis rather than crasis. 
Apheeresis. Rorgk goes so far as to write dpxn ‘xdeLaro (P. 4, 
70), and cAPw ’vdeiEaro (P. 4, 256). 

ELIs1on.—<a is sometimes elided in 1 s. perf. act., éreAcAad 
(O. 10 [11], 4) 3, in 1 8. midd., pépgop’ afcay (P. 11, 58), 
Yevoou’ appl (O. 13, 52); in 3 pl. (often), cuAévdorr’ 
éhrides (O. 12, 6); in inf., aroOéo6’ aropoy (O. 10 
[11], 44). « is elided in 18., aginp’ aypovc (P. 4, 149); in 3 pl. 
(Doric), ayardaZorr’ abrixa (P. 4,241). Also wep’ for repi (see 
p. Ixxxvii.). o is elided in rovro (O. 6, 57 al.), xetvo (P. 9, 
74), detpo (O. 8, 51), even in dvo (O. 6, 101; 9, 86), in 3 pl. 
midd.; 2 s. opt. midd., yévor’ olog (P. 2, 72), and in the gen. 
s. O- decl. in -ow, a non-Homeric freedom, Addo’ avaccwy 
(P. 1, 39). 

Synizests SynizEsis is very common in Pindar, and it has 
and_=—s_ been thought best to indicate it in the text as well 
Diseresis. 
as DIAERESIS. | 

First Deciension.—Pindar usually follows the Doric dia- 
lect here. Notice, however, the Aiolic shortening of Té\Aava 

First for WeAAhyn (0.7, 86; 13, 109), Néwed (O. 18, 24), 
Declension. K Jxyecd (O. 10 [11], 17), Meviera (0.14, 17). Comp. 
the Aiolic form ’Odvecea, retained in standard Greek. Also 
xpvooxaira (P. 2,16), éreBday (P. 4,140), and words in -rplawa 
(O. 1, 40, 70; O. 8, 48; P. 2,12). G.s. masc. -ae (Aiolic), 
Kpovidao (P. 4, 171), more commonly -@ (Doric), Kpovida (0. 
8, 48). G. pl. -av (Doric), the only form: dperady azo macdy 
(0. 1,14). So the adj. aAAay (O. 6, 25), etc., with the accent 
on the last syllable, not GAAwy. Dat. pl. us far more fre- 
quently than -aiwn, as -os far more frequently than -ow. Acc. 
pl. -as, but also the Aiolic -ats (I. 1, 24), as Aiolic -o is sus- 
pected by Bergk (O. 2, 82). Proper names in -Aaos be- 
come -Aag (Doric), and follow the A- declension ’Apxeoihac 
(P. 4, 65), Apxeotidg (P. 4, 2), voc. ’Apxecita (P. 4, 250. 298), 
but ‘IdAaog usually retains the open form (O. 9, 105; P. 9, 
85 al.). 


Elision. 
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GENDER. —Tdprapoc (P.1, 15) is fem. So is ‘IcOude al- 
ways (0. 7,81; 8, 48 al.), ctw, commonly fem. in the Od., 
is always fem.in Pindar. Mapa@wy is fem. (O. 13, 
110), aiwy varies (fem. P. 4, 186; 5, 7), alOnp is 
sometimes fem., as in Homer (O. 1, 6; 13, 88), sometimes 
masc. (O. 7, 67 al.). 

ApbJEcTivEs.—Pindar, like other posts, sometimes uses ad- 
jectives of two terminations instead of three, ov popidly xa- 
hajeciives: Adug (O. 9, 28), otyador dpaxaviay (P. 9, 100); 

more commonly and more poetically adjectives of 
three terminations instead of two: d0avara Oéne (P. 3, 100), 
Addov Oeodparac (O. 6, 59), acwfray paBdov (O. 9, 35), rap- 
povipay evdatpoviay (P. 7,15). Of the less common forms of 
wodvs note ruddy = wodv (O. 10 [11], 40), worete = woddode 
(P. 4, 56), woddorv = rwoddoic (O. 13, 44). The old accentua- 
tions—épotoc, épnuoc, Erotuoc—are retained. 

Comparison.—Pindar is fairly regular in his comparison. 
Eustathios says that he has a leaning to the endings -eorepos, 
-coratos, as ad0ovéarepovy (O. 2, 104), arovéorepoy 
(O. 2, 68), aidoéoraroy (O. 3, 42). rayurarwy = 
raxiorwy (QO. 1,77) is peculiar to Pindar. mépow forms zdp- 
awov (O. 1, 114). paxpédg forms paoowy (O. 13, 114) as well 
aS paKporeEpoc. 

Pronouns, Personal. —N. éyév once before a vowel (P. 
3,77). ov or ri. Gen. ofo, ced, oédev. D. tpol or pol (the 
latter being far more common), ool, rol, rlv, of which 
to. is always enclitic, while rlv like rv is emphatic. 
Fot is common. I have not ventured to write Fry with Her- 
mann and Bockh (P. 4, 36). (See G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. §§ 411, 
414.) Acc. dé and pé, of, Fé (O. 9, 15). In the plural N. 
Gupes. D. Spprv, Sppr, dpiv (once), tppav, Spm, odlen, odlorw, 
ods, opiv. Acc. Sppe, Supe, opé. viv (Doric) is preferred by 
recent editors to the Epic piv, which is found not infrequent- 
ly inthe MSS. There are no reflexives. The emphatic forms 
of airde suffice. Of the possessives note dpss = fyuérepoc=épdc 
(P. 8, 41; 4, 27); reds (Doric) is far more common than 
ods, ids is nearly four times as common as &: for tpérepos we 


Gender. 


Comparison. 


Pronouns. 
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Pindaric word, simply follows the analogy of onomatopoetic 
verbs in -Gw, which regularly have € as dddAakev (O. 7, 37). 
Verbs in Others vary. cwpdlw forms xwuatare (N. 2, 24) and 

-{o. cwpacac (N. 11,28); xopilw, xopecor (O. 2,16) and 
copitacc (P. 5, 51); txravridlw, dravriacey (P. 4, 135) and iray- 
reataca (P. 8, 11); dpralw, dprace (P. 3, 44) and dpratac 
(P. 4, 34); G&ppocay (P. 3, 114), but in the compound évapyec- 
Eac (O. 3, 5). Only a few verbs in -f double o in the o- forms, 
as Oepioodpevoc (P. 4, 141), whereas future and aor. o, preceded 
by a short vowel, are often doubled: épdecaro (O. 1, 25), éxa- 
Neoae (O. 6, 58), dvvocev (P. 12,11). This so-called gemina- 
tion is a reappearance (G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. § 224). 

Pindar uses the Homeric éddcnoev (P. 6, 40), but also the 
common édokay (O. 5, 16); once he uses éxddaocnaer (P. 4, 
217); aivéw increases in 9 except three times; verbs in -alve 
have -ava in the aor. 

Contract Verbs. Pindar contracts regularly the verbs in 
-ac, vaeraw, an Epic verb, is the only one left open, vace- 
Contract Taovrec (0. 6,78; P. 4,180). Verbs in -ew contract 

Verbs. ce and -ee into -e, but -o, -eot, -ew are never con- 
tracted. Verbs in -ow contract. 

Verbs in -ys. riBeic (P. 8, 11), dedot (P. 4, 265), are found 
as from verbs in -«, but riOgoe (P. 2,10) and didwor (P. 5, 65) 
Verbs in also occur. There is much dispute about the read- 

+ ing in P. 4, 155 (where see the notes). didox ( Aio- 
lic) is the only form used for the imperative. The short 
forms, rifev (P. 8, 65), wapéoray (O. 10 |11], 58), xaréoray 
(P. 4, 185) = érlOecay, rapéornoay, xaréornoay may be noticed. 
dovvac occurs once (P. 4, 35), otherwise dduer is the rule (see 
p. Ixxxv.). The passive forms require no special exhibit. The 
first aorist middle of riO@npe balances the second, each occur- 
ring four times, Onxdpevoc (P. 4, 29), Ofuevac (0. 14, 9). No- 
tice Eparac, 3 s. pres. subj. midd. from gpapat (P. 4, 92). 

Pr. s., 1. ebpl, 2. éooi, 3. €ort: pl., 1. eipérv, 3. Evri, once eiair 
(P. 5,116). Inf., éuper or Eupevar. Part., €wv, cotoa. Impf. 
s., 3. 4y: pl., 8. gray or éooar. Fut. s., 1. Eecopat, 3. Eooerat, 
Egerat, tora. Inf., EceoOat, Eccerar. Part., éooopevoc. 
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stranger to Asiatic Aiolic, as it is a stranger to Latin. In 
P. there are very few examples. The dual substantive, yepot» 
(O. 18, 95), is a rarity, and so is xodotv (N. 9, 47), but such 
duals are found occasionally even in the so-called com- 
mon dialect. «xaovcyyjra (O. 13, 6) is not dual, and we must 
be satisfied with an occasional dual participle, arvZouévw (O. 
8, 39), xaraBavre (O. 9, 46). It is. very unlikely that P. 
should have used the few dual verbs (0. 2, 97: yapveroy, O. 
9, 49: xricodoGay) without a full appreciation of the dual 
force.’ | 

The distributive plural as O.12,9: rwy pedAdvrwy gpadai, 
O. 9, 21: oredavwy dwro, P. 1, 4: mpoowpiwy apPBorac, P. 10, 
72: wodiwy xvBepvacrec, the use of the plural abstract as con- 
crete, ayAatat, aperai, and the like, are Pindaric. The Homeric 
use of the abstract plural is not common. See note on O. 5, 
20. The plural of stateliness—dyyeAiat, ddpor, O4Aapor, A€crpa 
—occurs often. In P. 3, 66 we have a plural of courtliness 
and reserve. A remarkable plural for singular is found in 
O. 9, 60. 

Peculiarities of concord, such as the singular verb with 
combined subjects (O. 5,15; P. 2,10; 4,66; 10, 4.10; 11, 

Concord. 45), and neut. pl. with verb pl. (O. 8,12; 10 [11], 

hypo 93; P.1,13; 4,121), may be passed over with 

Tlwbapinév. bare mention. Not so the oxnpa Tlivdapecdr, 
which, however, hardly deserves its name, for the trustworthy 
examples are few. The peculiarity of this figure is the com- 
bination of a plural substantive with a singular verb. But 
the singular is the general and the plural the particular; 
and if the verb precedes, we have not so much a want of con- 
cord as an after-thought. As it is, most of the Pindaric in- 
stances have disappeared under critical treatment. See the 
note on O, 11 (10), 6. 

The case-register of a poet is of especial importance for his 
style, and Pindar’s use of the cases shows in an eminent de- 


1 The dual is claimed as Boeotian on slight evidence, Mzrsrsr, Gr. 
Dial. L. p. 272. 
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Double accusatives in Pindar show few extensions of any 
importance. épépw takes the acc. of the whole and the acc. 

Double Of the part, a familiar Homeric figure, Aayvac vey 
Accusative. cay yéveov Epegov (O.1, 68). épnudw takes the 
acc. of the person and the acc. of the thing (P. 3, 97), some- 
what strangely; sépoc, however, may be an after - thought. 
The factitive predicate is boldly used in P. 4, 6: ypaeev oixt- 
ornpa Barror, “ Battos for the leader.” Proleptic (predica- 
tive) uses must be watched. The absence of the article leaves 
the adjective and substantive, as in Latin, without any exter- 
nal indication of the figure. So O.1, 68: Adyvac my péday 
(“to blackness”) yéveov Epegov, v. 82: rd Ké TIC ayvwvupov 
ynpac... tor; v. 88: EXey ... wapBévoy cuvevyoy, and so in 
almost every ode. 

The acc. of extent in space and time requires no notice.’ 
The terminal accusative, which is not a whither-case, but only 

Terminal 2 Characteristic of motion, occurs in Pindar, who, 
Accusative. ike Homer, limits it to a comparatively narrow 
range of verbs and substantives. ‘xeev and its kindred should 
not be counted,—they are transitive like Shakespeare’s “arrive,” 
—but édOetv, poreiv, Pyvat, viceoBac cannot be excluded. So 
éXOeivy with wedioy (P. 5, 52), péyapor (P. 4, 134), ddpov (O. 14, 
20), Kpésov (O. 1, 111), AcBvay (I. 3 [4], 72). 1. 2,48 7Oaitoy 
EhOnc seems doubtful. O. 2, 105: atvoy éa xdpoc has given 
way to alvoy éréBa, but O. 9, 76: wediov porwr, and N. 10, 35: 
Euorev “Hpac rov evavopa Xady stand. Pindar far prefers the 
more concrete preposition, and it is a mistake to attempt the 
extension of the terminal accusative, as has been done. 

The genitive as a fossilized adjective stands in the same 
relation to the substantive as the accusative to the verb. The 
denominative verb takes the genitive by reason of its 
substantive element, just as the adjective takes the 
accusative by reason of the verbal activity in the floating predi- 
cate. Noteworthy is the large employment of the adj. in -o¢ 


Genitive 


1 Two rather free uses of the acc. of extent are to be found in P. 4, 
88 ; 5, 33. 
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(0. 9,57; P. 3,60). gureveofac has the privilege of yiyveoOas 
(P. 4, 256), cexdnoBac is an extension of efva (P. 3,67). On 
the genitive with reugpOév, see O. 8, 43, and consult further the 
note on O. 4, 10. 
The comparative genitive, which is an ablative, allows the 
well-known brachylogy, hardly felt in English. ’Odupmiac 
Comparatio “ywva déprepor (0.1, 7) =(rov) ‘Odvpmiac (ayo- 
compendiaris. 60) aywra géprepoy, where I have not thought 
it worthy of a note. A remarkable comparative is xpéy with 
the gen., piv dpac (P. 4, 43), where it is quasi-prepositional. 
Of the verbs of hitting and touching the most remarkable 
deviations are in the direction of the dative, for which see 
Unusual p. xciv. An unusual construction is dpvov dpye 
Constructions. (N, 3, 10), where we should expect the genitive. 
The apxf is the dpvoc, apyxe is apyouévn Kuve or avafaddov. 
The common uses of the genitive, whether referred to the 
genitive proper or the ablative genitive, or left to hover be- 
tween the two, need not detain us. So the genitive after 
verbs of desire (P. 2, 27; 3, 20), under which class dpovecy (P. 
10, 61) and dpyay, after Christ’s conjecture (P. 6, 50), the gen. 
of remembering (P. 9, 95) and forgetting (O. 8,72; P. 4, 41), 
of hearing (P. 1, 2; 4, 135), of the part by which such as 
xetpdc (P. 9, 132), abyévwy (N. 1, 44)—with strong ablative 
leaning —the gen. of price (O. 12, 12; P. 1, 39), of cause 
(O. 7, 6), of time within which (O. 6, 61; P. 4, 40). 
The genitive as a whence-case is used with somewhat more 
freedom than in prose. Outside of the verbs of separation 
Gen. as a the boldest is O. 1, 58: xepadrac Badeiv, and 
whence-case- the interpretation there is doubtful. See also 
note on O. 4,10. For all local uses Pindar greatly prefers 
the preposition, which he employs with peculiar clearness 
and force. Avw with the gen. is perfectly legitimate (O. 2, 
57; P. 3, 50; 11, 34), but he has é« twice (O. 4,19; I. 7 
[8], 5). 
The genitive absolute will be taken up under the participle, 
but it may be said here that Pindar seems to go somewhat 
beyond the Homeric limits. 
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seem to be rather instrumental, as in P. 10, 51: gpecoor yBori. 
In O. 6, 58: ’AAdep caraBac péooy, it is better to personify. 

An unusual extension of the personal dative is seen in verbs 
of touching, which in Pindar are construed as verbs of ap- 
proach, though the other construction with the gen. is also 
known to him. watvw has the dat., P. 9,130; the normal 
gen., O. 6, 35; N. 5, 423; &rrouac the dat., P. 10, 28; N. 8. 
36 (é¢.); I. 3 (4), 30; the gen., O. 3,43; P. 3,29; N.8, 183. 
22; Ocyyavw the dat., P. 4,296; 9,42; gen, L. 1, 18. 

With some verbs which familiarly take the dative, Pindar 
occasionally uses a preposition to make the image more vivid. 
So especially é» with the favorite pifyvupe,O. 1,90; P. 4, 251;° 
I, 2, 29. 

The adjectives that vary between gen. and dat. vary accord- . 
ing to the predominance of the fixed element or floating ele- 
ment (“his like,” “like him”), N. 5, 8. @éAog as a subst. 
takes gen., as an adj., the dat., N. 4,22; I. 1,5. There isa 
certain caprice in these matters that it is not profitable to 
pursue. In O. 3, 30: ‘OpOwoig éypayer iepay, the dat. gives 
an ugly but not unexampled hiatus which can be removed by 
substituting the gen. 

Of the adverbs, éydov, which regularly takes the gen. (as O. 
2,93; 7,62; P. 11, 64), takes the dat. (N. 8, 52; 7, 44). 
dyx: with dat. (N. 6, 11) is figurative, but ayyov (N. 9, 40) is 
local. The government of a dative by such a word as xowvw- 
viavy (P. 1, 98) is an extension not to be wondered at in post- 
Homeric Greek, though not very common in the standard 
language. 

The comitative, or, as it is more usually called, the instru- 
mental dative, is common enough in Pindar, as O. 1, 49: 

eaatics paxaipg rapov, but he often uses the more per- 
Castramental) sonal our, as ouy évreot (P. 12, 21), the more 
concrete év, as Ev xEpai (P. 2,8). As the verbal 

noun has much of the verbal motion in Pindar, we are pre- 
pared for such extensions as I. 2,13: "IoOpiay tro vicar. 
Instrument, manner, cause, run into one another. They are 
all common in Pindar, and need not be cited. The causal 
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so of the possessive, cé0ev oxa (N. 3, 5), cé0ev xatdac (I. 1, 
55), not that the whence force is lost. The local -de is little 
used. We find it in otxade, vOavade, Tpotavde. 
The limits of this outline make it impossible to go into the 
details of the use of the prepositions in Pindar.’ A few illus- 
Preposi- trations must serve to show the plastic power he 
tions. puts forth. The local signification is seldom ef- 
faced; we feel the motion in space, the rest in space, every- 
where. &¢ yévoc—the MSS. have é¢ yeredc—(N. 4, 68) is not 
simply yéve, there is an element of purpose moving to an 
and. end. In 0.6,12: riv & ulvocg éroipoc bv év dixg | azo 
yAwoouc “Adpasrog parti Oikdsiday or’ é¢ "Apgid- 
pnov | ¢0¢yéaro, each preposition is used in its full furce. The 
word moves roundly off the tongue, the praise is not simply 
ubout Amphiaraos, but goes out towards the lost orpariac 
dpBadydc. Compare the festal picture, O. 7,1: agvede aro 
xetpoc Swonoerat. Another passage where the azo of time is 
also the awé of space is P. 5,114: roravdg ard parpoc gpidac, 
“a winged soul from his mother’s lap,” “from the time he 
' left his mother’s lap.” é is to éy as azo is to éxi, 
. ee ; Bot ees ee 
and while azo and é& occur in similar combination, 
e£ largely outnumbers ard. In N. 5,7: é d&€ Kpdvov ifpwac 
gurevOévrac kat aro Nypnidwy, it would be unwise to insist on 
the difference, but azo Oeov would not satisfy us for é« Oeov in - 
O. 11 (10), 10: é& cov & avip cogaic avOet rparidecorv, é 
in the sense of “ outside of,” “ beyond,” “‘ above,” occurs once 
in O. 6, 25. Pindar’s favorite preposition is éy. 
Every one who has watched the behavior of év in 
composition, where the original force best shows itself, is ac- 
quainted with its realistic touch. Compare, for instance, even 
in prose, dodeikvupe, émideixvupe, and évdeixyust. Pindar uses 
it adverbially. So O. 13, 22 and O. 7, 5. He uses it occa- 
sionally in Aiolic odes for ei¢ with the acc., P. 2,11. 86; 5, 
38; N. 7, 31. Especially noteworthy is what is called the 
instrumental use of év, a use which is especially familiar to us 


1 Bossteg, De praepositionum usu apud Pindarum, Darmstadt, 1862. 
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padOacg vixagopia avy aodg. The ovy of time is not infre- 
quent, P. 11, 10: xeAadgcer’ &xpg avy éorépg, P. 8, 7: cape 
guy arpexei, but it is well to remember that the Greek con- 
siders time as an attendant (cf. 6 ypdvoc paxpoc covey) and 
not as a medium merely. 
With é:4 in a local sense, the genitive is more common, as 
it is the exclusive use in prose. With the genitive the pas- 
sage is already made, or as good as made. With 
the accusative da is ‘along’ as well as ‘through’ 
(comp. ava and cara), but it is not safe to insist. He who 
says mérerac 0 éxi re yOdva Kai dia Baddooag (N. 6, 55), says 
also éxi yOdva Kal da wévrov BeBaxev (I. 3, 59). In a trans- 
ferred sense, d:a with the acc. is “‘ owing to,” never “ by means 
of.” So N. 7, 21: da rov addvern “Opnpoy, is “ thanks to,” 
“because of ;” so dta datuovag (I. 4, 11). 
vrép in Pindar with the gen. is “above,” both literally and 
metaphorically; once “beyond” (N. 3, 21), where ixép with 
acc. would be more common. He who stands over 
stands to protect, hence izép is “in behalf of;” only 
once “by reason of” (I. 5 [6], 29); with the acc. it is “ be- 
yond” (O. 1, 28); “above” (P. 2, 80). 
kara occurs only once with the gen., O. 2,65: xara yace. 
With the acc. the perpendicular motion is transformed into 
horizontal motion, “along,” and then, to extent, po- 
sition. «ar otkoy (P. 1, 72), is “at home,” xar’ 
“Odupror (N. 10, 17), of the abode of Hebe, cur’ &xpay (O. 7, 
36), of the head of the Olympian, the stage of Athena’s first 
appearance. The transferred meaning of «xara, “ according 
to,” “in accordance with,” needs no illustration. «ara, “ after 
the likeness of,” is found in P. 2, 67: xara ®oinoocay éproddy. 
In P. 4, 125, xara kdéoc, x. is “ following hard.” 
avd. ava, which has little scope in prose, has in P. the 
poetical use with the dat. (O. 1,41; 8, 51, etc.), and 
is as horizontal as xara with the acc. (P. 2, 60, etc.). 
dust. dugi, another preposition for which prose has 
. little use, is frequent in Pindar. It is an adverb, 
O.1, 50 (though the passage is disputed); P.4,81. On P.8, 


vnép. 


Kara. 
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85, see note. As a preposition it has all the oblique cases, 
most frequently the dat. The “ both-sidedness” of auoi may 
be inside, or, more commonly, outside the dat., aug modi, 
“about the foot” (P. 4, 96), augi xdpacc, “about the hair” 
(O. 13, 39). In this outside use au@i is sometines weakened 
as the English “about” is weakened. So api xpovvoic, “ at 
the fountain” (O. 13, 63), aug’ avdprdyre cxeddy, “hard by 
the statue” (P. 5,41). In dygi roxevow (P. 6, 42), where we 
should use in prose epi roxéac, encompassing affection may 
come in. The parents are guarded on the right hand and 
on the left. Then augé with the dat. is used of the prize, like 
wepi with dat., dug’ apyupidecow (O. 9, 97), and thence trans- 
ferred to other relations. For the inside use comp. P. 1, 12, 
where augi cogig is ‘ with the environment of art,” and P. 8, 
34: éug roravoy audi payavg. So in 0.13, 37: ddiy apd’ 
évi, it is the sun that compasses, where audi is felt almost as 
an adverb. dui is also found with gen. and acc. The most 
noteworthy use is O. 10 (11), 85, where rov éyxwpuov apgi 
rporoy seems to make the tune the centre of the song. In 
digi caro (P. 5, 24) and aygi ravdyup (O. 9, 103) the xa- 
moc and the zavdyvpic are measured from within. 

As apgi is comparatively common in Pindar, so zrepé is com- 
paratively rare. In epi deiuare (P. 5, 58) it is fear 
that surrounds. In zepi Ywyav (P. 4, 122) joy fills 
the heart from within. 

pera (used adverbially, P. 4, 64), besides the usual prose 
constructions (O. 1, 60 al.; P. 5, 11 al.), has the acc. (O. 1, 

peré, 66) and the dat. (O. 2, 32) in the sense of “ amid,” 

we86. and the acc. as “after” in the sense of “to get,” as 
O. 4, 21: pera crépavoy iwy. Noteworthy is pera with gen. 
in the general sense of “among,” i. e. “as part of ” (uéroxoc), 
P. 5,94. eda, which answers in meaning to pera, is construed 
with acc. weda péyav xaparoy (P. 5,47), and in copog wed’ agpe- 
ywy (P. 8, 74) would be represented in prose by é» with dat. 
éxi, the most difficult of the Greek prepositions, 
is used most frequently with the dative, when the 
superposition sense makes itself felt. So O.11 (10), 13: éxi 


wepl. 
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oregavy is not “on account of,” but “in addition to.” (See 
note on O. 9, 121.) 

mapa is limited in prose to persons and personified things, 
except in the acc. As P. uses zapa freely, there is danger 
of feeling the personal sense too much. An old 
phrase is rap wodde (P. 3, 60; 10, 62). mapa is used 
freely with the dat. of place. See note on O.1, 20. mapa 
with the acc. = propter, appears once in P., cetvay rapa diacray 
(O. 2,71). It is the first instance of this use, which does not 
become common until much later times. 

mpoc, not unfrequently in the form ori, once in the form 
wor (O. 7, 90), is a favorite preposition with persons and 

seems sometimes to personify slightly. Hence P. 
meet: 4, 295: Oupoy éxddcBar mpdc Bay roddrAaxe, we feel 
7Rav almost as a person, and the difference from the personal 
dative is not great. So mpd¢ pe in prose is almost po. Even 
with designations of time, mpuc aw (P. 9, 27), mpdc yhpac 
(N. 9, 44), the coming of dawn, of old age, is felt as the ap- 
proach of an enemy. pdéc with the dat. is seldom used. 

: mpoc with the gen. of the agent is preferred to iad 

urd. : ie O32 : 

with the gen., which is the ordinary prose con- 
struction, and therefore colorless. Pindar tries to keep his 
vro fresh, and his to with the gen. is still ‘‘ under,” still 
what we should call tex, although the local meaning comes 
out more distinctly with the dative. See note on O. 6, 35. 
These are only specimens, but they are sufficient to show 
that in Pindar’s poetry the prepositions stand out with local 
vividness. 

The large use of the adjective instead of the genitive has 
already been remarked on, and needs no further emphasis, 
Adjective, °XCePt 80 far as it seems to show that neither geni- 
Proleptie tive of place nor genitive of time is local. The 

. proleptic, or predicative, use of the adjective is com- 
mon, and must be watched. See p. xc. 

In the use of the demonstratives Pindar differs from the 
tragic poets in his comparatively scant employment of éée, 
' which is pre-eminently dramatic. 


? 
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causative than the active, and it is a mistake to apply the: 
causative formula as the key wherever the conception seems 
remote to us. Difficult is Bade6’ adcxiay (P. 1, 74), and the 
causative explanation may be the true one there, though Bade- 
aOa: as a nautical term may have been extended. The middle 
has more color, more feeling, than the active, and we might be 
tempted to see in Pindar’s use of edpetv, where we might ex- 
pect etpéoba (P. 2, 64), a certain aristocratic contempt of ef- 
fect, but we find the fut. middle of ceAadeé (O. 10 [11], 79) 
and of yapiw (I. 1, 30) where it is worth while to notice the 
analogy of goopat, Boncopa, and the rest.’ In avadhjoarrec 
xopac (P. 10, 40), xézac takes the place of the reflexive pro- 
noun as corpus does in Latin, and so does yairay in éorepa- 
vwoe xairay (0.14, 24). On the passive use of xaracyoperoc, 
see P. 1,10. Pindar has no future passive apart from the 
future middle (see note on O. 8, 45: d&perar). 

As to the present indicative in Pindar, chiefly worthy of note 
is the absence of the so-called historical present. Brugmann 

Present has recently vindicated the proethnic rights of the 

Tense. historical present on the just ground of the time- 
lessness of the present. It is therefore not a little remarkable 
that Pindar uses it as little as Homer uses it. To them the 
historical present must have been either too vulgar or too hur- 
ried. +icerac (O. 3, 34) is a true present, and so is déxovrac (P. 
5,86). The oracular use of the praesens propheticum is put in 
the mouth of Apollo, O. 8, 40: dadioxerar, of Medcia, P. 4, 49: 
eLaviorayrat. 

The conative force of the present participle is conspicuous, 
so that it may stand, as in prose, where we might expect the 
fut., though some would read xopiiwy (P. 4, 106) and xopé- 
tovrac (O. 13,15). But all Pindar’s uses of the present par- 
ticiple can be paralleled in good prose. The present inf. in 
Imperfect O7ratio obliqua to represent the imperfect after a 
and Aorist. res, tense occurs in O. 7, 55, a usage very common 
in Herodotos. A special study has been consecrated to the 


1 See the list in RutnerrorD’s New Phrynichus, p. 388. 
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ing becomes a verb of wishing or willing, there is no difficulty 
about the use of the aorist as a future (see note on P. 1, 44), 
but the fut. often lies too near, as P. 4, 243, where xpagasOac 
must give way to xpaéeoOa on account of the negative. 

The indicative mood requires little comment. In one place 
the future takes dy, N. 7, 68: padwy € ric Gy épet, where 
avepet is possible. The large use of the indic. in 
the conditional sentence is especially characteristic 
of Pindar’s love of the concrete.’ 

The pure subjunctive in prose, whether in dependent or 
in independent clauses, is always imperative in its character, 
whether we call it adhortative, interrogative, or 
final. The subjunctive question expects an im- 
perative answer. Examples of familiar constructions are P. 1, 
60: ay’ exer éketpwpev tpuvov, I. 7 (8), 6: par’ ev dpdavig 
méowpuev orepavwy | pyre kadea Oepareve, QO. 5, 24: py) pardon 
Oedc yevéoOar. On the short-vowel subj., see O.1,7. In O. 2, 
2: xehadnoopev may be either fut. or subj. The Homeric use 
of the subjunctive in which the imperative tone is lowered to 
simple prediction (comp. the toning-down of ‘“ shall” and 
“will,” just referred to) is not found in Pindar. 

The opt. when standing free is regularly a wishing mood in 
Pindar, the wish passing easily, at times, into the semblance of 
a command. The opt. of wish usually dispenses | 
with ef yap in P.—ei yap with opt. is found in P. 
1,46; N.7 (8), 98—and the present seems to occur more fre- 
quently than is usual in proportion to the aor. Pres, e. g. O. 
1,115; 4,12; 6,97 (2). 102; 8, 85. 88; 9,80; P.1, 46. 56; 
10,17; 11,50. Aor.e.g.O. 8, 29; 9,84; 13,25; P.1, 47; 
9,90. In one breath we have the opt., O. 13, 26: apOdvnroc 
yévowo, in the next the imperative, edOuve (v.28). gépore (O. 9, 
44), irocxarra ric (N. 5, 19), are to all intents imperatives, 
and so the optatives O. 3, 45 and P. 10, 21, where ety is 
commonly set down as potential opt., and equivalent to opt. 
with dy. Of this old potential use of the opt. there are only 


Indicative. 


. Subjanctive. 


Optative. 


1 See American Journal of Philology, III. p. 4388. 
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The ind. with wc (N. 1, 35) or dre (O. 1, 48) is occasionally 
used. Notice the prolepsis in O. 14, 22: vio» etwne Ore... 
For... éoreparwoe yairay. 

Homer does not use the opt. after a past tense to represent 
the indicative, except after an interrogative.' So in Pindar 
the indicative after an interrogative may remain as P, 4, 63; 
N. 1,61; 3, 25, or be changed into the opt. as P. 9, 126, where 
one would be tempted to turn the fut. opt. into the fut. indic. 
were it not for O. 6, 49, where the relative, being confounded 
with the interrogative, takes the opt. 

In the causal sentence we find ér, O. 1, 60; 8, 30; 8, 33; 
10 (11), 35; P. 2,31. 78 al.; dc, O. 18, 45; N. 6, 84, but 

Causal chiefly eel, O. 2,108; 3, 6; 4, 12: 6, 27; ", 61. 
Sentences. 90 a], The mood is the indicative or an equivalent 
opt. and av (0. 18, 45). | 

The chief final particle is d¢pa, a particle that was already 
obsolescent. Selected by Pindar doubtless for its antique 

Final sound, it was soon to disappear from classical poet- 
Sentences. ry, That he had no feeling for its original signifi- 
cation is shown by the fact that he never employs it in its 
temporal sense.” 6g¢pa occurs eleven times, we three times, 
we Gv once, érwe once, ph four times, iva, “in order that,” 
never. For we av see O. 7, 42; drwe (N. 3, 62) has been 
needlessly attacked. The sequence is regular, principal tenses 
being followed by the subj., historical tenses by the opt.— 
a rule fixed by Homer. The two exceptions are easily ex- 
plained. P. 4,92: d¢pa... Epara is good for all time, O. 7, 
13: xaréBay is an aorist used as a perfect, the perfect form 
being regularly used as a present.” 

Remarkable for its narrow range and its sharpness is Pin- 
Conditional Gar’s treatment of the conditional sentence.* The 
Bentences- most striking feature is the predominance of the 


? American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 419. 

* See Weser, Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichtssitze, p. 72; Amer- 
ican Journal of Philology, IV. p. 431. 

* American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 429 (note). 

“For details see American Journal of Philology, II. pp. 484-445. 
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subj. is retaindd after a past tense, O. 13, 80; N. 1,67; there 
is no frequentative opt., no opt. representing ay w. subj. in 
Pindar. 

Of course the indicative is used of particular occasions. 
Noteworthy is the use of ordre with the indic. (see note on 
P. 3,91). The fulness of the form gives it the effect of the 
exact jjvixa. 

Of the temporal particles of limit Pindar uses d¢ = Ewe 
once, O. 10 (11), 56, zpiv with the aor. inf., according to the 
norm, in the sense of “before,” as P. 2, 92; 3,9; 9, 122; 
N. 7, 73; 8,51; 9, 26, xpév with the indic., also according to 
the norm, in the sense of “ until,” ’ O. 9, 57; 13, 65, with neg., 
N. 4, 28. 

The infinitive plays a large part in Pindar. It has been suf- 
ficiently deadened to admit the article (post-Homeric).” Most 
of the examples are in the aorist, O. 2, 56.107; 8, 
59.60; 9,40; P.1,99; N.8,44. The present oc- 
curs in O. 9, 41; P. 2, 56; N. 5, 18. These are all nom- 
inatives except the disputed O. 2, 107, and all retain the 
demonstrative force of the article. The language has not 
yet allowed itself to violate the sense of form by using a 
preposition with what had been so long felt as a dative. 
And this dative foree—for the infinitive seems to be the 
dative of a verbal noun—accounts for all that is peculiar in 
the use of the Pindaric infinitive. Whether we call it epexe- 
getic, whether we call it final, we are still in the sphere of the 
dative. It is hardly needful to cite ayaBov papvacBar (O. 6, 
17), copdc xopvocépev (P. 8, 74), or even eipnoterpe avayetrOat 
(O. 9, 86), and éripavéorepov rvbéo8a (P. 7, 7). What the 
later language has retained only here and there in phrases, 
Pindar uses as of right, dwxe . . . xpieoOar (P. 4, 222), wéprev 
avadsioBa (I. 2,16). The inf. is consecutive enough, and sel- 
dom takes dove, but four times in all, once O. 9, 80. The 


Infinitive. 





1 American Journal of Philology, II. pp. 467-469. 
2 American Journal of Philology, III. p. 192 foll. Transactions Amer, 
Philol. Assoc., 1878, p. 11 (for the position). 
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the dragon, and when he openly acknowledges (v. 247) that 
he must be brief, he touches off each stage in the subsequent 
action with a single finite aorist verb, and does not even allow 
a parenthetic imperfect. 

Instead, then, of the formal sentences of time, cause, adver- 
sative relation, condition, purpose, we often find the participle, 
although in many cases it is best not to analyze. The tem- 
poral relation is of course that which is rooted in the parti- 
Temporal ciple, and all the others come from that. Ordina- 
Participle. rily the aorist part. precedes in time the finite verb 
with which it is associated. O.1,71: é\Owy... dxvev, O. 6, 
37: meécac xodov... @xer’ iwv, O. 18, 86: avaBac... Exar 
fev, P. 4,112: xadoc ... Onxdpevor . .. wéuwov, v. 149: axov- 
pac... vépeat, P. 9, 32: cepvov ayrpov ... mpoderwy Oupow 
. . . Oavtpacor, N. 1, 43: wewparo dé mpwrov payxac .. . dove 
... papyac... dgeac. The tenses are often so combined 
that the durative tense of the participle accompanies and 
colors the leading verb in the aor. The effect of this is to 
hold the balance between the tenses. Any descriptive pas- 
sage will give examples.’ So O. 6, 46: éOpéyarro. .. xadd- 
pevot, V. 48: éXavywy ixero, P. 4, 95: kero orevdwy, v. 185: 
€ooipevoe...karéoray. The action is often coincident. O. 
10 (11), 58: EOnxe ddpwov Avowy | repacacc wopov *Addeou, I. 5 
(6), 51: elzév re gwrnoace Gre partic avip, P. 3, 35: & xaxoy 
rpépaic ecapacoard vv. So with the durative tenses, P. 4, 
271: xpi) padaxay xépa mpogPadrAovra rpwpav Edxeog apdero- 
Aeiv. The coincidence is sometimes disguised by the negative. 
So O. 8, 29: rovro xpacowy pu) Kapor (= Kaprepoin), O. 6, 36: 
ovd’ EXabe (=gavepa nv). . . KAeTrOLCA. 

The participle is used after verbs of perception (intellectual 
and actual) as usual. O. 6,8: torw... Exwv, I. 6 (7), 27: 

Participle toTw... abbwy, O. 14,16: idotca rdvde kwpov... 
*Paréecti 8 of xovga AiBwrra, P. 2, 54: eldov ...’Apxidoxov ... 
meacvopevov, N.11,15: Ovara pepvacbw meproréedAdwy 

péAn, O. 10 (11), 3: dpetAwy éwcdédaGa. Actual perception is 





? See American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 165. 
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After verbs of motion Pindar has the future participle, e. g, 
O. 6, 88: @yer’ ivy parrevodpuevoc, O. 5,19: Epxopat airhowy : 
but the present participle occurs so often with verbs of mo- 
tion that it is not worth while to change ayxouiZwy (P. 4, 
105) into ayxopitwy. P. 2,3: pépww pédrog Epxopar, N. 5, 3: 
oreixe ... CrayyédAAuoa, N. 10, 16: abdav éondrOer.. . pépwr, 
v. 66: nr\Ge... dewxwr, N. 11, 34: 6a ...avaywr. There 
is of course a difference, as appears O. 5,19: Epxouar Avdiorg 
aniwy év abdotc airfowr, but the two blend, as is seen O. 8, 49: 
dpa Boov ravvev avoréuTwy ... érroWopevoc. 

This is not the place to discuss the origin and development 
of the genitive absolute. The detachment must have been 
Genitive gradual, beginning probably with the gen. of the 
Absolute. time within which with the present and extending 
to the aorist, beginning with the pure genitive and extending 
to the abl. genitive until it became phraseological and Jost to 
consciousness. The last step is taken when the subject is 
omitted, a step not taken by Homer except Il. 18, 406 = Od. 
4,19. In Pindar it is rare. See note on P. 8, 43. 

In Pindar the gen. abs. is evidehtly not so free as it is in 
Jater times, and whenever there is easy dependence we must 
accept it. P. 3,25: eX@ovrog ebvacOn Lévou | Aéxrpovoty am’ ’Ap- 
kadiac, P.11, 83: mupwOévrwy | Tpwwr Educe Sépove &Bpdraroc. 
See also note on P. 8, 85. In Homer the present part. is 
far more common than the aor.;’ in Pindar, acc. to a 
recent count, aor. and pres. nearly balance. The relation is 
chiefly temporal; cause and condition come in incident- 
ally. Of time aor. P. 1, 80: dydpwy xapdrvrwy, O. 3, 19: 
Bwpwv ayabévrwr,' P. 4, 69: wrevodvrwy Muvar, P. 4, 292: 





1 CLASsEN, Beobachtungen tber den homerischen Sprachgebrauch, 
p. 180. 

*.N. 1,41: ofyOecay mudav. Fennell in his note admits the possibil- 
ity of the dragons having opened the gates. This would have been 
naturally oiavrec wvAacg. In Latin the first inference with the passive 
form of the abl. absol. is the identity of the agent with the subject of 
the sentence; in Greek with the passive form of the gen. absol. it is the 
last, and, to say the least, rare. 
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A complete Pindaric syntax would be at the same time a the- 
ory of Pindaric style. 

The order of words in Pindar is of prime importance to 
those who would study “composition” in the antique sense, 
Orderof but the effect of the sequence of sounds must be 
Words. left to special studies! Noteworthy is Pindar’s 
fondness for alliteration in 8, #, «,7,. Sigmatism, which his 
teacher, Lasos of Hermione, avoided so much that he actually 
composed a number of asigmatic poems, was not shunned by 
Pindar, as appears in P. 2,80. Nor did he scrupulously avoid 
the recurrence of the same groups in successive syllables, 
P. 2, 80: brep epxoc, O. 6, 16: elrev & OBarcr, O. 4, 22: av 
Greot, P. 1, 69: aynrip avjp. Rhymes are not infrequent. - 
Of course they are felt chiefly when rhythmical stress brings 
them out, P. 4,193: xpucéav yelpeoo: NaBwy gradédy, P. 4, 32: 
GANG yap voorov xpdpacic yAuKepod, less where the rhyming 
words have different stress, as O. 9, 24: padepats émipréeywr 
coats. To the average reader, however, the position of words 
is chiefly of interest, so far as it gives emphasis to the leading 
elements, and in this respect the study of the rhythms aids 
very much in removing the difficulties that the beginner may 
find. In the equable measures of the dactylo-epitrites the 
separation of the words gives very little trouble. Our minds 
are attuned to the leisurely motion, and we can afford to wait. 
The stress- points of the verse signal to one another. No 
matter what the distance between beginning and end of a verse, 
they are never really far apart, and then again the medning is 
often to be gathered from the edge of the ode in a manner 
of acrostic. The attention is often kept alive by suspense, 
the object being held back as if it were the answer to a riddle, 
and this very suspense serves to preserve the organic unity as 
well as to- bind epode more closely to antistrophe. Some- 
times when the thought seems to have reached its legitimate 
end, a message follows, a momentous codicil to the poetic tes- 
tament, a condition, a restriction. ‘Sometimes again a word is 


2 Harre, De verborum apud Pindarum conlocatione, Berlin, 1867, 
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held by the power of the rhythm until it penetrates the whole 
structure. Sometimes the poet strikes sharply two or three 
notes that convey to the student the movement of the whole, 
and QO. 2 and P. 5 give up their secret to the skilled in song. 
All this is capable of demonstration, but it is a weariness to 
demonstrate what every one who attacks Pindar resolutely 
will soon find out for himself.’ Certain peculiarities of posi- 
tion,” such as hyperbaton and chiasm have been duly noticed 
in the commentary. The hyperbata are not over-common nor 
over-harsh. Chiasm is not unfrequently overlooked by the 
beginner ; it is the beautiful Greek method of giving a double 
stress to opposing pairs, a stress that we are prone to bring 
about by the mechanical expedient of hammering emphasis 
and dead pause. 

A word here as to the figure known as hypallage, for while 
hypallage is not the result of the order of words, it is the re- 
4 sult of the close knitting of words. By hypallage 

Tpens*" an attribute that belongs in logical strictness to one 
word of a complex is applied to another. Sometimes it makes 
so little difference that no notice has been taken of it in this edi- 
tion. If, for instance, the kine are dun, what trouble is given 
by Bow» EavOac ayédac (P. 4,149)? In other cases, however, 
the effect is much more marked, the words are rolled together 
80 as to give a superb unity, as O. 3, 3: Ofpwvo¢ 'OAvpmovicay 
dpvoy rather than Ofpwvrog ‘OAvpmovicov dpvoy, as in O. 10 
(11), 6: Wevdéwy éveray ddirdzevoy, as in P. 4, 255: iperépac 
dxrivocg GABov. Of Pindar’s noble compounds something has 
been said already, but the range is much extended if we con- 
sider the manner in which he gathers up word after word 
into the sweep of his movement, and we begin to feel that 
there is something in the profundo ore of Horace. 





1 See Index of Subjects under Position. 

* More stress might have been laid on the regular interposition of the 
preposition between attribute and substantive or substantive and attribute, 
See notes on O. 1, 37; 5,22; P.8,88. ~ 
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Noyeov heptatwy 
fvapnov. év TeccapaKovta yap 
50 WeTovTETawW avLOYoLs OrOV 
Sigpov KouiEas arapBel dpevi 
WprGes on AiBbas mediov €€ dyAaav 
aéOrwv Kat matpwtlav TON. 


, b] @ 2 / 4 9 vo # 
movey 5 ov Tis aroKANapos EoTLV OUT’ ExeTat: 


Ayr. f’. 


70 


"En. B’. 


550 Bdrrov 8 &rerat tradatos 6ABos Eutrav ta Kal ra 


VELOV, 
mupyos aoreos Supa Te haevvorarov 
Eévoist. xeivov ye xal Bapvxoprros 
A€ovtes trepl Setpare puryor, 
yrNaooay érel ogi arrévercev btreptrovtiay> 
600 8 dpxayeras éSox’ ’AroAXwv 
Ojpas aive poy, 


75 


Spa pn rapla Kupdavas aredys yévouro pavtevpacw. 


94 PYTHIA V. 


8 xat Baperay voowy 
b] ‘ > ww 4 
axéopat avdpecat Kat yuvarki véper, 


65 7ropev Te xiOapw, didwat re Moicav ols av é6éXy, 


aTONELOY aryaryav 
es mpatridas evvoulay, 
paneer + guplrre 
pavrjov @ cat Aaxedalpove 
90 év “Apyes te xal cabea TlvA@ 
évaocev adxdevtas ‘Hpgxdéos 
geryovous Afnpiod te. TO 8 éepov, yapvev 
amo Lwdpras érnpatov Kréos, 


5Oev yeyevvapévot 
15 txovro @npavde dares Aiyeldat, 
€uol mrarépes, ov Oedy GTep GAA poipa Tis yep, 
modvOutov Epavov 
évOev avadeEdpevot, 
"AmrodXop, TEA, 
80 Kapyn’, év dati ceBilopev 
Kupdvas ayaxtipévay trodw * 
éyovTt Tav yadxoxyappat Eévou 
Tpaes Avravopldar. avy ‘EXéva ydp ponror, 
xanvobeicay ratpav érei Fidov 


g5év "Ape. to 8 eXdourmoy EOvos évduKéws 


Séxovray Ovo larow dvdpes oiyvéovres adi Swpodopot, 115 


TOUS A piororénns ayarye, vaval Boais 
ados Babeiav xérevOov avolywv. 
xtlosy 8 droea peifova Gear, 

90 evOUrousv te catéOnxev ’AtroAX@viats 
ddgEiuBpdros medidda tropzrais 
Eppev lmraroKpoTov 


"Aor. y'. 


110 


"En. y’. 


ITYOIONIKAI 3. SY 


XP] padaxay yépa wpocSadXorta Tpepay EAKEos dye 
guworeiv. 

pgcsor pep yap woluy ceioa: nai ahauparéepass - ae 
GAN’ xi yapas altis Escas Sctaotares Sn yLveTas, cEa- 


wivas 
ef py Geos ayepoverat xuBepvatnp yérnras. 
275 rip Se Touray efupaivovra: yaperes. we 
TAah Tas evdaipoves audi Kupavas Geyer orrovéur 
aracay. 
Srp. oy - 
taw & “Opunpou «ai trode cvvGépevos 
pipe wopauy’- ayyedov codov ea Tipay peyiotay 
Gypats wasti pépesy. we 
avteras «ai Motca & ayyedias opdas. ereyvw perv 


Kupava 
280 xai TO cXeepvoTaTov péyapov Barrov S:«acay 
Aapodinrou wpa idav. aeivos yap €y Waiciy véos, 
ep be Bovdais mpeaBus € eyxupoass éxatovraetet SiuTe, 
éppavives per eaxay yAacoar paevvas otros, que 
épabe & a8pilovra puceiz, 


285 ova épilear aptia Tos ayalois, 
ovSe paxuveaw Tédos vce. 0 yap KaLpiy Tryey LvOu- 
waw Bpayu perpap eye. 


* Ayr. “”y ; 


a my eyrece: Geparav cé Fu, ot Epdoray urrudei. 
Garris & épper ain 
Torr’ Eraporarav, cara p36 nowt cyaryna 


E£TOS exerv Toca. «as pay macvos “Arha;s teh a ale 
290 wpoowahales 9-P /€ TAT pots 475 ds LT Te aTedve ’ 
Aooe Se Zeus 6Oi755 Tiravaes. & te ypuive 
peraBoras ARfarr05 sipcu om 
"Ew ey. 
ioviev. Grd’ eiyetas cidcpevan vstem@ farrAycas 
were 


96 PYTHIA V. 


120 éyew. 1) POivorapis avéepov 
xemepia cata Tvod Sanaritor ypovor. 
Avos Tot voos péeyas KuBepva 


Saiuov’ ‘dvdpav didrwv. 16 
evxouat viv ‘Odvprria toito Sopuev yépas ext Batrov 
evel. 





LION AND SILPHION STALE. 


Coin of Kyrene. 


IYOCIONIKAI ¢’. 


SENOKPATEI AKPATANTINGs: 





APMATI. 
2rp. a’. 
"Axovoat + % yap éEduKamdos ’Adpodiras 
dpovpav 4} Xapitwv 
dvatroni Comer, opparov éptBpopov 
xXOoves és vavoy Tpocoryopevot ° 
5 TIvO@tovixos &vO cABiovow "Eppevidacs 
° 29 4 ‘\ 
worapia T ’Axpdyavtt cat pav Eevoxpdres 
éToLpos Duyov 
Oncavpos év trodkvyptop 
"A f if , 
TOANWVIG TETELKLOTAL VATA * 
A # , A , 21p. B. 
10 Tov odTE yelpmepLos GuBpos érraxros Nar, 
> , lA 
epiBpouou vederas 
\ > ww 9 > 4 
oTparos apelALyos, oT’ dvepos és wuyovs 
@e \ Ld , , 
anos afoot Trappopy yepader 
STROPHAE. 
ww $ —~'| ~ we | —~A 
eee al ae eee A 
ji ~~ f -~ | ue f§—-~ l—-~l| ~w IAD 
rea “vw ais UK | & jw~w~fjf—al 
HI>:-~| ~~ | . |—AS 
wei [aed He PE -2I-~1 ad 
I. 6.8.6.6. Il. 34.84.2. Ill, 4.24, 
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98 PYTHIA VI. 


’ Ui , ? ¢ 
TuTropevov. det Se mpocwroy év xabape@ 
\ a , 4 A 
15 7raTpi Te@, @pacvPovnre, Koway Te yeved 
NOyort Ovarav 
evdokoy dppars vixay 
Kpicaiass evi wrvyais atraryyenet. 


~~, 


av To, oyOwy viv émidéEva yewpos pOar 
20 ayers ebnuoovvar, 
Ta trot év ovpect havTe peyanoo bevy 
Dirvpas viov opdavilopévep 
IInrelSa trapaweiv: pddiora pev Kpovidap, 
Bapvoray otepoTray Kepavvav Te mpvTauuy, 
25 Peavy céBeo Oar - 
TavTas O€ fy ToTE TLYLaS 
dpeipe yovéwy Biov mempwpévov. 


éyevro Kal mpotepov ’Avtiroyos Buaras 
vonia TovTo hépwr, 

800s UmrepedOito Tatpos, évapluBporov 
avapeivats otpatapxov At@torwv 
Mépvova. Neoropetov yap tariros app’ éréda 
Tlapios éx Beréwv SaixOels: 0 8 eperrev 
Kparatoy &yyxos * 

85 Meocaviou &€ yépovros 
Sovnbeica dpnv Boace maida Fov: 


yaparretés 8 dp’ eros obK arrépipev* avtod 
pévev 8 0 Oetos avnp 
, A 4 a 
mpiato pwev Oavaro.o Kopiday Tratpos, 
40 eSoxnoev Te TOV Tadat yevea 
omAoTépotow, Epyov TreNwWpLov TEeXécats, 
Sraros audi ToKxedow Eupev mpos aperay. 


Sep. ¥. 


Srp. &. 


2rp. €. . 


ITYSIONIKAI ¢’, 99 


TQ [ev TapiKel* | 
Tov voy d€ kai O@pacvBovxros 
45 TraTp@ay padiota mpos oTdOuay éBa, 


Erp. s’. 
TaTpw y eTEepyouevos ayalay aracav. ° 
vow 5€ TAODTOY ayet, 
adtxov of vrépotAov 7Bav Spérrer, 
codiav & ev pvyotot Trepidav - 
50 Tey T, EXédtyOor, dpyas Os tarmetay ecodr 
para Fadsovte vow, locedav, rpocéyetat. 
yAuKeia d€ dpny 
Kal cvpToTaioly opinreiv 
pedicoay aeiBetar TpnTov Tovov. 





94 PYTHIA V. 


2rp.y.- 
8 xat Bapeay voowy 85 
axéopar advdpecat xab yuvarki véwet, 
65 7ropev Te KOapwv, Sidwot re Moicay ofs av éBéry, 
aTrONEpoy ayayav | 
es mpamridas evvoplay, 90 
, > 9 4 
puxov T apeperret 
pavrjov @ cat Aaxedaipou 
70 év "Apyer te xal Cabéa IlvA@ 
évaocev adxdevras “Hpaxdéos $6 
9 4 b le) \ > ] 4 , 
éxryovous Aiyiuod Te. TOS epov, yapuey 
amo Lwrdptas émjpatoy Kréos, 


b0ev ryeyevvapévot 
15 fxovro Onpavde Pres Alyelbar, 100 
éuot tarépes, ov Oe@y drep AANA poipa Ts ayer, 
qodvOuToy Epavov 
évev avadeEdpevot, 
"AroAXov, Ted, 105 
80 Kapyne’, év Sarri ceBilopev 
Kupavas dyaxtipévay modu > 
éyovTe Tay yarxoydppas Eévor 
Tpdes ’Avtavopidar. ovv ‘EXéva yap podor, 
katrvobeicay warpay émet Fidov | 110 


"En. y’. 

s5év “Apex. to 8 éAdovrioy Ebvos évduxéws 

Séxovra: Ovolacow dvdpes oiyvéovtes ope Swpopdpor, 116 

tovs ’ApiororéAdns ayaye, vavol Boais 

addos Babeiav xérevOov avolywv. 

xtloev & ddoea pelCova Oear, 190 
90 evOvTomov Te KaTéOnxev ’ArrodNwvlats 

anreEiuBporois wedidda Troptrais 

Eppley lIrToOKpoToV 


HYOLUNIKAL Z’. 101 
@ Meydxnrees, tual te al mpoyover. .~ 15 
véa 8 edrpayia yaipw te- TO 8 dyvupat,- , 
15 Povo dweBopevoy ta xara Fépya. ee eee? 
gavTi ye wav ovT@ Kev avdpi Tappovipav “ 


OadroLcay evdampoviay Ta Kai Ta péper Oar. 





Epobus., 
~~~ | ~| Le me ee | LL. |—A] 
Be b= > tf — Ila 


>ia~| & [~~] —y lvl -v) 


L 33.44.33, Il. 6. 6, 





Coin of Athens. 


2° ITYOIONIKAI HY. 


APISTOMENEI AIFINHTHs 
TIAAAIST He. 


Didodpov ‘Hovyia, Aixas 
@ peyworoTroAL Ovyarep, 
BovAay re Kai Trodépov 
éyouwa KNaidas bTeptaras, 
5 Tlv@covexov rypav ’Aproropéver Séxev. 
TU yap To parOaxov ép~at te Kal trabeiv Spas 
émicTacat Katp@ ovy aTpexes 
“Apr. a’. 
vv &, owdtay Tus apeldyov 18 
xapdia Koroy éveddon, 
10 Tpayeia Svc pevéwy 
vravria-aoa Kpares TiOeis 
$Bpw év dvtrAp. Tav ovdé Tlopdupiov pdbev 15 
map alcay éEepeifwy. Kxépdos 5é hidrratoyp, 
éxovtos et Tis éx Sopwv pépor. 





STROPHAE. 


Ih>:i-~[~~l —A | 


Mm ~~ |e | —2 |-v-l-—[—~j—aAl 
2i-vi-~~l & [-—°2I-~|-—~+I—al 
Zi-~I-Z21 -~ | -~ I-A) 

I 4.4. II. 3.238, IIL. 43.48.6, 


ITYOIONIKAI HW’. 103 


| . "Er. a. 
15 Bla &é Kat peydravyov Exdarev ev ypove. 20 
Tugs Kink éxaroyxpavos ov viv adukev, 
ovdé pay Bacireds Tuydvrwv: Saber Sé xcepavve 
rogaal Tt Amddrdwvos: ds evpevet vow 95 
Elevapxesoy &dexto Kippabey éorehavapévoy 
20 vidy trola Iapvaciés Awpset re copy. 


” oa e P e 
érrece 8 ov Xaplrwv éxas 30 
a Sixatorrons apetais 
KAewaiow Aiaxidav 
Ouvyotoa vacos: Teréav 8 éyet 

25 Sofav am’ apyas. qoddotot pev yap aelSerat 85 
yexadopols ev aéOro1s Opéraroa Kal Ooais 
breprarous Hpwas ev pdyars 


\ 9 LA > “Ayr. B 
ta 8¢ nal avdpdow éewrpéret. 
e(ut & doyonros avabéuev “0 
80 Tacay paxparyopiay 
_ AUpa Te Kal POéypare parOaxe, 
\ L \ / \ 99 9» 
pn Kopos €Mov kvicy. 1To8 év Tool wou tpdyoy = 5 
itw Tedv ypéos, ® Tai, vVesTaTOY KANOD, 
€ug Troravov audi payava. 
: , > "Er. B’. 
85 Tadaopaterot yap ixvedov patpaderApeods 
’Orvptria te Qeoyvnrov ov KaTenré 56 
sasha: oyun YXELSs 
EPopI. 
bese ee SSS SSSA 
Pie laet & [—2etee] & [-al 
piel & jae} —~ 1H ta 
wi i J~~l[—~-| be I—-~ [~~] —~|—al 


>$—-2 1-2 Inel -~ I-~ I~] 
I 438.48, Il. 44.6.44.6 


96 PYTHIA V. 


120 éyew. py POiwoTrwpis avéuav 
xepepla Kara rvoa Saparilou ypdovov. 
Avds Tot voos péyas KuBepva 


daipov avdpor dirov. 16 
edyounal viv "Odvpria todto Soper yépas ert Barrov 
ryevel. 





LION AND SILPHION STALE, 


Coin of Kyrene. 


ITYOIONIKAI ¢’. 


SENOKPATEI AKPATANTINGe 





APMATI. 
Zrp. a’. 

"Axovcat + 4 yap éAtxnaomidos "Adpoditas 

dpovpav h Xapitov 

advaTroné open, opparov éptBpopou 

xOoves ¢ €S VELOY TpoTOLYopEVOL ° 
5 TlvOcdvexos a oABlovow ’Eppevidacs 

worapia T ’Axpdyavte kat pav Bevoxpdret 

éToipos bpvev 

Onoavpos év ToAvypiow 

9 4 , 

Amro\XNwvia TeTelytoTal vara * 

\ ” t \ , sad B. 

10 Tov ovTE yeLpEeplos GuBpos eraxtos éXOowy, 

éptBpopov vepéras 

oTparos apelAuxXos, oUt’ dvepos és puyovs 

aros aEouot Tappopp yepades 

STROPHAE. 
wie | —~ |e [ae iHal 
www ww [m—ewe ff | L. J--~~[—Al 
HI>:—~| ~~ | . |—AQ 
witb J—-ev~el -~ 1 -ZI1-~I1 A} 
L 6.3.6.5. II. 84.34.2. Ill. 4.234, 
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TuTropevov. de. S¢ mpoowmoy ev xabap@ 
A Ud 4 fed 
15 ratpl red, @pacvBovre, Kowady Te yeves 
AOyouot Ovarav 
eddoEov appari vixav 
Kpicaiass évt wruyais amaryyened. 


~ 


ov To. cxeOwv viv émidéEva yeupos opOar are 
20 ayers Ebnuoovvar, 

Ta ToT év ovpect havtTt peyanoobevh 

Dirvpas viov cphavilopévm 

IInveiba trapaweiv> padiora pev Kpovidap, 

Bapvorray oreporay xepavvav te mpvTavy, 
25 Oeav céBeo Oar - 

tavras 5é pn Tore Tyas 

Gpeipey yovéay' Blov mrempwpévov. 

Srp. &. 

éyevto Kal mpotepov “Avtiroyos Braras 

yonpa TovTo hépawy, 
80 0s darepépOiTo tratpos, évap/uBporov 

avapewass otpatapyov Aibtorwv 

Mépvova. Neoropeov yap tarmos apy éréda 

Tldpcos éx Beréwv SaixOels: o & eperrev 

Kpataov &yxos ° 
85 Meocaviou 5é yépovros 

Sovnfeica dpnv Boace waida Fov- 

Srp. e. 


xapatrerés 5° ap’ Eros ovK arrépupev* avTod 
pévey 8 o Oeios avnp 
mpiato péev Oavatovo Kousdav Tratpos, 

40 édoxnoev Te THY TadaL yeved 
oTAOTEpota LW, Epyov WeNwWpLoV TENET ALS, 
Sraros aul roxedow Eupev mpos aperdv. 


ITYSIONIKAT ¢’. 99 


Ta pev Tapixet- | 
Tov vov dé kai OpacvBovros 
45 raTpwav padiota mpos oTdOuay éBa, 


Srp. s’- 
TaTpyw ty erepyouevos ayNalay aracay. ’ 
vo dé TWAODTOv dye, 
adixov of wtrépoTXov 7Bav Spérrwr, 
codiay 8 ev pvyoior Ieepldwv 
50 rev T, EX€AryOor, opyas Os (ameiay éoodav 
para Fadovte vow, Noceadsay, rpocéyerat. 
yAuKela d€ dpi 
Kal cuptroTaiow opereiy 
petooay apelBetar Tpntov Tovov. 





IIYOIONIKAI Z. 


METAKAEI AOHNAIQs 


TEOPIMIMQ«. 


Kd\Norop ai peyadorrones "APdvar 
mpooimov “Adxpaviday evpvc bevel yevea 
AQ? 3 A 7 f 
xpnmid aovbay tmovot Baréecbar. 
érrel Tiva TaTpay, tTiva Foixov valovr’ dvupdtopar = & 
5 érripavéotepoy 
“EAAdSo: rubéc Oar ; 


mdcaicl yap TWodtert Novos Opthel 
"EpexOéos dorav, “AmrodXop, of Tedv ye Sopov 10 
IlvOave Sia Oanroy érevéav. 

10 dyovte 5é pe trévre pev “loOpot vixat, pia 8 éxaperns 
Aids "Odvprids, 
Svo0 8 amo Kippas, 





STROPHAE. 
L>i-~ I -—-w~ Il~wrw~lvew~wl & IRA 
vial & b= 1-2 I|-evievl—al 
>: —~!] & 1 -olwwld & IAI 
Ihe: & Jlr~vrl ~~ tl & 0 Hd [wel —~vl]—a) 
We wewl —~ I MA 
Zive~l & 1A) 
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IYOIONIKAL H’. 103 


15 Bla Sé Kai pey ov éadarer év ypove. 20 
Tudas KinuE éxatoyxpavos ov vw advEev, 
ovdé wav Bactheds Tuydvtov , Suaibev 5é Kepauve 
ToEaci 7 “AmoAdN@vos: bs edpevel vow 25 
Revd pxetov éSexto Kippabev eorepavapévor 

20 viov rola Tapvacid: Awpict te cap. 


Srp. 8 

emece 8 ov Xapltrov éxas 30 
a SixacoTrodus aperais 
KAewatow Aiaxidav 
Ouvyoica vaoos: Treréav & éyet 

25 Sdfav dm’ apyas. moddoior pev yap delSerac 35 
vikadopos év aéOrous Opéyraioa Kai Goats 
VTEpTATOUS Hpwas ev padyais* 


ta 5é cal avdpdow éeumpéres, 
eit 8 aoyxoros avalépev 
80 Tacav paKxpayopiav 
_ dpa Te Kal POeypars parOake, 
pn Kopos Mav kvicy. oS év rool por tpdyov = 48 
itw Teov ypéos, @ Tal, vedtaTov Kadwv, 
€ud Toravoyv audi payava. 


"Er. A’. 
85 TaAdicpdTerot yap iyvevwy waTpadeXheods 
"Odvptria Te Bedyvyntov ov Karedéyyers, a 
Epon, 
2 i—-|—~!] & |—2*I-~~| & |—Al 
m —2 |-~-Ii-~-! & EBS baie L |—Al 
>i] & [~~] -—~ |-~!—al 
~i ke |~-|—-| &e I-~-|-~~|—~|-—Al 
ae ee) a | ae ned 


I. 43.4 3. Il. 44.6,44,6 


our ITYOIONIKAI #. 





APISTOMENEI AIFINHTH: 
TIAAAISTHe 
2rp. a’. 
Dirodpov ‘Hovyia, Aixas 


9 , , 
@ peytorotrovs Ouyarep, 
BouNap Te Kat TONE MOV 
oa KAaLOas UTrEepTaras, s 
5 [IvOcovexoy ripav *Apioropéver Séxev. 
\ \ A A ” \ A cy 
TU yap To padOaxov EpEar Te Kal Trabeiy Spas 
emisTaca Kalp@ ovY aTpEKEs* 


vv 8, omrotay Tus apeldeyov 18 
xapdia Korov évedXaon, 

10 Tpayeia Suc pevéwy 
vravridEaca Kpatet TiEis 
$Bpw év dvtr@. tav ovde Tloppupiov pabev 1s 
map atoay éEepebifwy. xépdos 5é idrraror, 
éxovtos el Tus éx Sopewv pépor. 





STROPHAR. 


iH ~~ | - ! —? |—~ -Il-~-|—~-|f—aAl 
Di-~1-21 -~ | -~ 1-aA) 


IL 4.4. Il. 3.23, Il. 43.43.6, 


ITYOIONIKAI HW’. : 103 


, "En. a. 
15 Bla 8 nal peydravyov éodharev ev ypove. re 
Tudads Kinu€ éxaroynpavos od viv ddvEev, 
ovde pay Baotreds Tuydvtov: Suabev Sé nepavve 
Tokaot 7 ’AmoAXwvos: Ss evpevel vow 95 
Elevdpxeoyv &dexto Kippadev eorehavwpévov 
20 viov trola Ilapvaciés Awpiet te nop. 


érrece 5 ov Xaplrav éxas 30 
a SixardtroXs aperais 
Krewwatow Aiaxidav 
Ouyotoa vaoos: reréav 5 ever 

25 Sd-av am’ apyas. roddolor pév yap aelSerat 85 
vixagopots ev aéOro1s Opéxraroa nal Goais 
inreptarous Hpwas ev payais* 


Ta 8é xal avdpdow éumrpéret. 
eid 8 doyonros avabéuev “0 
80 racay paxpayoplay 
upg Te Kal POeypare parbaxg, 
ey) Kopos éXOav Kviong. 70 8 éy Tool wot tpdyov = 5 
iro TEOV xpéos, ® Tal, VEW@TATOV KaAXNwDY, 
éug tworavoy audi payava. 


9. 
En. f’. 
85 Tadkacpatecat yap ixvevov patpaderpeods 
b 4 ? 4 
Orvptria re Qeoyvntov ov KaTeréyyets, be 
EPopli. 
bet ae ies 4) 1S Se 
Mm —2 I~~-l—-~l & aside ase L 1—Al 
>inw~| & I~-l —~ I-~ IAI 
Seles) be Sl (SSE aan 


>1—21-2 I~-l -~ I--1-~] 
I. 43.48. II. 44.6.44.6 


104 PYTHIA VIII. 


ovdé Krerroudyoo vixay loOpuot Opaciyutov * 

avEwv 5é wdatpav MidvrArcdav Aoyov Pépers, 

tov Ovirep Trot ’OrKréos Trais év érramvAots (Sev ee 
40 viods @nBars aivi~ato wappévovras aixpa, 


oot am’ “Apyeos jAvOop 
Sevrépay odov ’Eriyovot. eo 
@O el7re papvapéven ° 
Pug To yevvaiov éerrimpéret 

45 éx tratépwv watoly Ajpa. Oadopar cades es 
Spdxovra trovxiroy aidas ’Adxpav’ én’ dowidos 
yopovtTa mpwtov ev Kadpuou ruAats. 


"Avr. y’. 
6 5é kayo mrpotépa 7d0q 
viv apelovos évéxetat % 

50 dpviyos aryryedla 

“Adpactros jpws* ro é Folxobev 
dvtia mpd&er. povos yap éx Aavadv orpatod 
Gavovtos doréa rNéEats viod, TUya Dewy % 
apiferat Ka@ ovv aBraBet 


"Es. y’. 


55” A Bavros eipyydpous ayulas. TovadTa wey 
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MEDUSA RONDANINI. 


NOTES - 


s8" The abbreviations in the Notes are all, or nearly all, 
familiar—such as O. = Olympian Odes, P. = Pythian or Pindar, 
N. = Nemean, J.—Isthmian. Once or ‘wice A. is used for the 
Codex Ambrosianus, Schot. Germ.—Scholia Germani, Cod. Perus. 
= Codex Perusinus. The Nemean and Isthmian Odes and the 
Fragments are cited for convenience’ sake according to the edi- 
tion of Christ (Teubner), 


NOTES. 





OLYMPIA L 


Syracuse" was founded by a colony of Dorians from Corinth, 
under the Herakleid Archias, in Ol. 11, 3 (734 B.c.). The first 
point settled was the island Ortygia (N.1, 1: dymvevpa cepvdy 
"AAgeod, | kAeway Zvpaxocaay Oddos ’Oprvyia), with which Achra- 
dina, on the mainland, was afterwards united. The city grew 
until it embraced in its circuit five districts, each worthy to be 
called a city; but even in the earlier time Pindar’s address was 
no figure of speech, P. 2,1: peyadomdAtes & Supdxooa. 

Theconstitution of Syracuse, originally aristocratic,was changed 
into a tyrannis by Gelon, prince of Gela, who reconciled the fac- 
tions of the city, Ol. 73, 4 (485 B.c.). After Gelon became lord 
of Syracuse, he made it his residence, enlarged it, built up Achra- 
dina, added Tyche, and what was afterwards called Neapolis. 
All this was not accomplished without high-handed measures, 
such as the transplanting of the populations of other cities. Gela 
lost half its inhabitants. Kamarina was razed to the ground, 
and the Kamarinaians transferred in a body to Syracuse (see O. 4). 
Under Gelon’s rule Syracuse became the chief city of Sicily, the 
tyrant of Syracuse one of the most important personages on Gre- 
cian soil. Applied to by the Greeks for aid, when the invasion 
of Xerxes was impending, Gelon offered two hundred triremes, 
twenty thousand men-at-arms, two thousand cavalry, two thou- 
sand archers, two thousand slingers, two thousand light troops, 
and provisions for the whole Greek army until the close of the 
war, on condition that he should have the command in chief 





1 In the historical introductions, especial acknowledgments are due 
to Mezger. 
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(Herod. 7, 158). Soon after this offer was declined, Gelon was 
called on to help his father-in-law, Theron of Akragas, against 
the Carthaginians, who had espoused the cause of Terillos of Hi- 
mera (see O. 12), and Anaxilas of Rhegion, son-in-law of Terillos. 

The great battle of Himera, popularly put on the same day as 
the battle of Salamis—really fought somewhat earlier—ended in 
the signal defeat of the Carthaginians, who lost one hundred and 
fifty thousand men dead on the field. The Carthaginians sued 
for peace, which was granted.on singularly easy terms; for the 
Carthaginians were backed by the Persian empire with its vast 
resources. The battle of Salamis had not yet shown the weakness 
of the Persian power; and, in fact, the immediate effect of that 
battle has been exaggerated. Persia lost little of her prestige 
until the close of the fifth century, and Persian gold was a potent 
element in Greek history far into the fourth. 

The consequence of the victory at Himera was a vast acces- 
sion of power and influence for Gelon. Anaxilas of Rhegion, 
and a number of Sicilian cities, recognized his supremacy. But 
in the midst of his plans and projects Gelon died of dropsy, 
Ol. 75, 8 (478 B.c.). To his brother, Polyzelos, he left the com- 
mand of the army, the guardianship of his minor son, and the 
hand of his widow, daughter of Theron. Hieron, the elder of the 
surviving brothers, who had been prince of Gela, succeeded to 
the government. Owing tothe machinations of Hieron, Polyze- 
los was forced to take refuge with Theron of Akragas, who was 
at once his father-in-law and his son-in-law; and a war between 
Hieron and Theron was imminent, had not a reconciliation been 
effected by Simonides, the poet. Polyzelos was allowed to re- 
turn to Syracuse, but Hieron was thenceforward sole ruler. In 
477 the Epizephyrian Lokrians invoked the help of Hieron 
against Anaxilas of Rhegion; the prince sent his brother-in- 
law, Chromios (see N. 1 and 9), to Anaxilas, and the lord of Rhe- 
gion held his hand. In 474 the inhabitants of Kyme (Cumae) 
were hard pressed ‘by the Etruscans. Hieron immediately grant- 
ed the desired aid, and defeated the Etruscans in a naval engage- 
ment off Cumae. A helmet with the inscription ‘Idpwy 6 Aewopé- 
yeos | kal rol Supaxdoroe | ra At Tupdy’ awd Kipas was found at 
Olympia in 1817 (Hicks, No. 15). The year after—Ol. 76, 4 (478 
B.C.) —Hieron defeated Thrasydaios, son of Theron, and Akragas 
and Himera both acknowledged his sway; but he granted them 
their independence and a democratic constitution. 


< 
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To his success in war Hieron wished to add the heroic honors 
paid to the founder of a new city. This new city, Aitna, was 
founded, Ol. 76, 1 (476 3.c.), in the territory of Katana, the old 
inhabitants having been removed to Leontini. Ten thousand 
citizens were imported, half from Syracuse and Gela, the other 
half Peloponnesian immigrants. The constitution was Doric; 
and Hieron’s son, Deinomenes, and his brother-in-law, Chromios, 
were put in charge. Hieron often called himself Airvaios (P. 1); 
Chromios followed his example (N. 1), and the founding of the 
city was celebrated by the “ Aitnaian women” of Aischylos, and 
by Pindar’s first Pythian. 

The court of Hieron was a centre of literature and art. Epi- 
charmos was a frequent guest. Aischylos, Simonides, Bakchyli- 
des, Pindar were among the visitors. No Doric prince ever 
reached such a height of glory. He was brilliantly successful 
at the great games: Ol. 73 and 77, with the single horse; Ol. 
78, with the chariot; Pyth. 26 and 27, with the single horse; 
Pyth. 29, with the chariot, and again with mules. Successes — 
elsewhere are not unlikely. He devised and performed liberal 
things. A special treasury was erected at Olympia for the Car- 
thaginian booty, and the noble gift which he vowed to the 
Olympian Zeus was set up after his death by his son Deinome- 
nes—a bronze four-horse chariot and driver, the work of Onatas, 
on either side a horse with a boy rider by Kalamis. 

As a Doric prince, Hieron has found as little favor with pos- 
terity as he did with his Athenian contemporary Themistokles. 
A tyrant, he helped the moralists to make the uneasiness of 
crowned heads still more uneasy. He became the type of splen- 
did success and of splendid misery ; for he was tortured by bod- 
ily suffering, he was surrounded by sycophants and informers, 
and lived in an atmosphere of treachery and meanness. Those 
who see in Pindar’s Hieronic odes sermons levelled at the unfor- 
tunate prince will be inclined to despise the greatest ruler of his 
day. A more humane judgment will recognize high qualities 
impaired by the faults that were engendered and exaggerated 
by the tyrannis. 

Hieron died Ol. 78, 2 (467 8B.c.), at Aitna, and upon his death 
received heroic honors. 


The first Olympian celebrates the victory gained by Hieron, 
OL 77 (472 B.c.), with his race-horse Pherenikos. He was then 
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at the height of his power and glory. Some put the ode four 
years earlier, Ol. 76 (476 B.c.). 

The theme of the poem is given in v. 7, yn8 ’OAupmias dyova 
éprepov avddoopey ; and while every Olympian does honor to Olym- 
pia, this is the mpéc@mev rnAavyés, this is,as Lucian says (Gall. 7), 
7d KdANOoTOY Toy Gopdrey drdvrov. It may have been put first, be- 
cause it was the most beautiful; but it owes, in turn, no little of 
its celebrity to its position, for which it was commended by its 
myth as well as by its theme. The chariot-race of Pelops for 
Hippodameia was the true beginning of Olympian contests, and 
the Pelopion was the heart of Pisa. The Aiolian rhythms are 
bright and festal, and glitter as the language glitters. Pindar is 
consciously treading a lofty measure. ‘No better element than 
water,” he says, “no brighter blaze than fire by night, no form 
of wealth that outdazzles gold, no light of heaven so luminous, 
so warming, as the sun, which dims the ether into voidness, no 
contest more noble than the Olympian, the source of highest 
songs to highest bards, chanting Zeus supreme in the palace of 
Sicily’s chief lord, who plucks the loftiest fruits of emprise, who 
is decked with the sheen of the fairest flower of poesy. For him 
the noblest chords must be struck, the sweetest musings of the 
poet recalled, and the scene brought back when the steed Victor 
bore his lord to triumph (vv. 1-22). Forth shines his glory in 
the land which Lydian Pelops made his own, for Pelops, the 
favorite of the gods, has found his resting-place (v. 93) where 
Hieron, favorite of the gods, has won his victory. The fame of 
Hieron shines forth (v. 23)—the fame of the Olympiads looks forth 
(v. 94)—and the story of Pelops is encircled by a belt of glory.” 

In his version of the Pelops legend (vv. 25-96), Pindar contra- 
dicts the popular account: hence the elaborate caveat at the out- 
set. To make the myth resplendent as his theme, he must re- 
move the foulness of envious tongues. No cannibal feast was 
offered to the gods by Tantalos, none shared by them (v. 52). 
Tantalos’s sin—the giving of the sacred nectar and ambrosia to 
his fellows—brought ceaseless woe on himself; but his son, 
though sent to earth again, was remembered by Poseidon, to 
whom he had been what Ganymede was afterwards to Zeus. The 
darkness of the fate of Tantalos only heightens the brilliancy of 
the fortunes of Lydian Pelops. 

The story told, the tone is sensibly lowered. An Olympian 
victory is still sunshine for life, and Pindar avers that no prince 
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povos Ecos €v ovpav@, Simonid. fr.77 (Bgk.). Alérp is Homerical- 
ly fem. here and O. 18, 88: aiépus Wuxpas amd xdArrwv épnpov.— 
8.’ alOdpos : Note P.’s peculiarly plastic use of the prepositions.—7. 
ai8acopev: There is no good reason for denying to P. the so- 
called short subj.,as here and O.7, 3. The imper. fut. with py, 
which so many commentators accept here, has little warrant any- 
where. In So. Ai. 572, still cited in some hooks, @jc0vo1 depends 
on drws. See note on O. 6, 24. I. 7 (8), 8, 8apwodueba was under- 
stood by the Schol. as subj., and 8é£era: in a generic sense—Fr. X. 
4: olor... dé£era:—is in all likelihood a subj. — a-é:BaddNeras: 
Variously rendered. P.’s usage (see O. 2, 98; 9, 5; 13, 98 al.) indi- 
cates a shower of poetic BéAn or xjAa whirring about the minds of 
the bards. So the pavreia in So. O. R. 481 det (Gvra weptrorarat. 
Cf. Eur. H. F. 422: dudiBareiv BéAcow.—9. copev = dodav. They 
are called éréwy réxroves, P. 3, 118.—xedaSeiv: Favorite word with 
P., who has ennobled it. “Sound forth,” “ praise.” The inf. in its 
old final sense.—10. Kpévov wai8(a): There is always a certain 


~ 


» 


stateliness in genealogy. The adj. is still statelier than the gen.{7 


Cf. O. 2,13: ddd’ & Kpdme mat ‘Péas. There is good reason for the 
specially common mention of Kronos in the Olympians. See v. 
111. —és d&dvedv . . . pdxatpav: See v. 6. Comp. P. 5,11: reay 
pdxatpay éoriay, and I. 3 (4), 35: epnpwoev paxatpay éoriay. — 
ixopévouvs: Concord with the involved subject of xcedadeiy. The 
v. L. ixopévors is not to be considered. Cf. I. 5 (6), 21: réOpsdy pos 


\ ld Ul 2 9 o “~ e , > , 
gap capécraroy ravd éemoretxovra vacoy patyépev evaAcyiats. 


"Avr. a’.—12. Oeprorretov ... oxamrov: Lit., “staff of doom,” “ju- 
dicial sceptre.” — 8s: For position, comp. O. 2, 9. — woAupédg = 
mwoAvxdpr@: The Schol. Germ. cite Il. 9, 542, in which prov is 
“fruit.” Strabo, 6, 273, puts of xapzoi in the first line for Sicily, 
Others roAvpndAg, “rich in flocks.” Demeter is padoddpos, Paus. 
1, 44, 3.—18. Spérov: Where we might expect dpemdpevos, P. 1, 
49: 4,180; 6,48. The dpémravov is a woodman’s bill, Lycurg. 86. 
—opudds: O. 2,14: déOr\wv xopupay, 7,4: mayxpvoov kopudpay 
xreavov.—l4. dyAat{era: 8é: The change to the finite construction 
brings out the nearer image in bolder relief. Special reason is 
discernible also in P. 3,53. When there is no péy the change is 
easier, I. 3 (4), 12.—15. év dérw: P. uses ey with plastic vividness, 
Comp. N. 8, 82: év dperais yéyne, a8 in Latin sometimes gaudere 
in.— 16, ola: Not to be roughly explained as—ér-soatra. It 
is the exclamatory relative from which the causal sense can be 
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picked out. “Such are the plays we play.” Comp. P. 1, 78; 2, 
75; 8,18.—17. Awplav ... déppryya: A. does not refer to the me- 
tres, as is shown by v. 103, AioAni& podmwa. Hieron is a Doric 
prince; the ddppry£ may well be a Doric instrument. O. 38,5: 


Awpip mwediiw does refer to the measure; but rédeAoy is not ddp- 


 pey€, and at the worst the Aiolic melody may be considered as a 
subdivision of the Doric. See Aristot. Pol. 4,°3, where it is said 
that some recognize only two dppovia:, the Dorian and the Phry- 
gian.—18. AdpBav(e): Here the aor. might be expected, but the 
pres. shows that the action is watched. The poet addresses him- 
self, his @iAov Frop. — et tr... Byxe: This the regular form of 
condition in adjurations. Cf. I. 5 (6), 42.—Pepevixov: Name of 
Hieron’s horse, “ Victor.” In the form Bepevixn (Macedonian), the 
name is familiar. The ®. of P. 3 was doubtless grandsire to this 
@.—te xal: This combination is common in P.; the occurrence 
varies much in various authors. In P. it serves to unite comple- 
ments, both opposites and similars. Here Iigas, the scene, and 
®., Victor, make up the sum of the song.— xdépis: Usu. rendered 


“beauty,” “charm.” ‘Why should it not be “song,” the grace V 


of poetry, as below? Pindar had pledged himself to sing the 
victory; and, when the steed sped to the goal, the promised 
song made him feel the stir of sweetest cares.—19. yAuvxurdrats 
«++ povtlaw: dpovrides is used of the poet’s musings. “ Brought 
me under the empire of sweet musings.” —20. wap’ “AAde@: mapa 
in prose, with gen. or dat., is shrivelled into an exclusively per- 
sonal preposition, like Fr. chez. It is freer and more original in 
Pindar, although “in the domain of Alpheios” would err only 
in suggesting too much. —Sépas: The living body, originally 
distinct from cua. Used plastically as the Lat. corpus = se.— 
22. wpoofuige: The concrete, personal peyyivac is common in 
Pindar, and must have its rights of contact. Here “brought to 
victory’s embrace.” ‘“ Wedded,” “clasped,” “ embraced,” “ en- 
circled,” will answer for many cases. With this passage comp. 
P. 9,77: xat vv év vOdvi vw dyabég Kapvetada | vids edOadet ovve- 
pte roxg. 


"Er. a’.—23. lrwoxdppav: From ydppa or ydpun? See P. 2,2.— 
xdéog: Echoed, v. 98, — 24. Av8ot: The gold of v.1 glitters in 
the rich adjective—Ilédomos darocx(qg: Emphasizes the scene for 
the third time, and prepares the transition.—25. rot: The story 
often begins with a relative. — 26. éwel: “Since” (causal ).— 


tN 
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xaQapov AdByros: x. possibly to present a contrast to the prapds 
AéBns of the familiar story (Ov. Met. 6, 407), which P. is at the 
pains of denying below. The abl. gen. is used below v.58. Later 
Greek meets poetry here.—KaAw6sé: Klotho, Lachesis, and Atro- 
pos, the three fates, are Adytat Geai, acc. to Euripides, I. T. 206. 
— 27. Udpavre GaiSipov Gpov xexadpévov: %. depends on xex. 
gaidtuoy is explained by eAépavri. — 28, Savpard: So the best 
MSS. On the omission of éari, see v. 1.— wat wov te nal: So 
Thuk, 2, 87: xai mov rt xat 4 aretpia mpa@rov vavpaxovvras eagpnrev. 
— drs: The interpolated MSS. have ¢pévas, Christ suggests 
gpovyv. aris cannot be acc. pl., and would not do us much 
good, if it were. We must connect closely, after the Pindaric 
fashion, ddris tmrép tov ddaO7 Acyor, a8 one element, put dedacdad- 
pévor... pvOor in apposition with it, and make é£amwarayre abso- 
lute, “ mislead” = “are misleading.” So «Aésre, absol. N. 7, 
23; cf. P.2,17. Notice the contrast between garis, the poetical 
story, and Adyos, the prosaic truth; pvdos has departed from its 
Homeric sense.—29, wouxldous: The etymology points to embroi- 
dery (7 motxtAcipwr vvE aroxpupe: pdos) and embroidery to false- 
hood, as we have learned from Fr. broder, whereas drAois 6 pidos 
rie dAnOeias Edu. 


Srp. B’.— 30. Xdpus: The charm of poetry. Comp. O. 14, 5, 
where there are three Xapires: ody yap Uppy ra te Tepmva kal Ta 
yAuké’ averat mavra Bporois.—revxe.: The rule, present.—31. épaj- 
gato: The manifestation, aor.—33. apépar 3° éwlAouror.. . copdra- 
tot: O. 10 (11), 59: Gr eedeyxov povos addberav érnrupov Xpédvos. 
— 35. gor: &. in this position is never otiose. Often = dvras 
éort. “In truth it is."—avdpl: Not differentiated from avOpame@. 
So often in poetry.—épgi: A favorite preposition in P., esp. with 
dat., little used in prose. In the sense of this passage epi is 
more commonly employed even in P.: dudi, being the narrower, 
is the more picturesque.—36. vié Tavrddov, oé 8(€): The effect of 
dé after the vocative is to give pause. It is not uncommon in 
Pindar, and is used where yap would seem more natural, dé = 87. 
Cf. O. 6,12; 8,15; P. 10,10 aloe... pOéyEopar: The position 
shows that oé is not felt as the object of dpmaca (v. 41) until 
dpracat is reached, when the impression is renewed. “ Touching 
thee I will utter what wars with earlier bards.’ —37. éwér(e): 
Where the simple ore might have been used. O, 9,104; P.8,41 
al. The tendency of the compounds is to crowd out the simple 
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forms. — éxdAere: Sc. Oeovs. — tov ebvopdrarov | és ~pavov: P. 
likes to put the preposition between attribute and substantive 
or substantive and attribute. The article is added, as here, P. 2, 
3: ray Aurapay and OnBay. ody is deictic, and edyoywraroy gives 
an anticipatory refutation of the yaorpipapyia.—38. tpavov: This 
word is selected to show the familiar footing of Tantalos. Nor 
is {av Liwvdov idle. The adjective there also is intended to 
enhance the intimacy of the dpo.Bata Setrva.—39. wapéxov: P. no- 
where uses the middle of this familiar verb.— 40, ’AyAaorplawav : 
An original feminine, “ Bright - trident,” then a surname, like 
“ Bright-eyes ” (Jh. Schmidt). The Greek cares little about pos- 
sible ambiguity of accusatives before and after an infinitive. 


*Avr. B’.—41. tyépp: P. uses ipepos and dos both so little that 
we can only say that his usage is not inconsistent with the tra- 
ditional distinction. Of passionate desire fuepos is used, O. 3, 
33: tev vw yAuKds ipepos. €oyev .. . huredoa. For rodém comp. 
0.6, 16: moéw orparias 6pOaApoy éuas.—xpvodacow adv’ Urrots : 7., 
here of the chariot. dya is another Pindaric preposition that / 
very little used in prose, even with the acc.—42. peraBaoa:: D 
pends on ivépo, as, in the passage cited above, guredoat.— 48. 
Sevtépe xpdvp: So without ev, 0.2, 41: dAA@ xpdve, P. 4, 55: ypdve 
torepo.—45. Zyvi depends on 7AGe; in its moral sense not simply 
to, but for. Ganymede, according to B3ckw, was considered by P. 
to be the son of Laomedon, Pelops was a contemporary of Laome- 
don, and so the chronology is saved, if it is worth saving.—rwirt’ 
éwi xpéos: ‘For the same servicce.”—46. parp(: More tender than 
mpos patépa.— FoAAG pardpevor: “Despite many a search.” —, 
Gres: das (poet.) is colorless, or=“ wight.”—48. avpi féoway: 
To be closely connected. The Schol. renders ddaros dxyav by 
vdwp dxpaiws (gov. The position of the words shows impatience 
and horror.—49. paxalpa makes the butchery more vivid.—-xara 
péAn = pedciori rather than rdpoy xdra péAn, With pédn in apposi- 
tion to ce.—50. tpaw{atol 7° dyol: d. is an adverb in P. 4,81, and 
. P. 8,85. The rpamwe{ae were arranged in two rows facing each 
other, each guest having a rpdawe(a. “They divided among 
themselves the flesh to the tables on both sides,”—8evrara: “The 
last morsels,” implying a cannibalic delicacy. —51. 8ue8dcavro: 
The finite verbs throughout force attention to the horrid details, 


"En. B’.—52. dopa: O.10 (11), 44; dopov. The plur. exagger- 


= 
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ates, P. 1, 84.—yaorplpapyov: “ Cannibal” approaches the effect. 
—4piorapar: Asyndeton is especially in place where repugnance 
is to be expressed. See Dissen, Exc, IT.—53. dudp8aa Addoyxev: 
Gnomic perfect. For the sentiment comp. P. 2,55. Aayyave has 
more commonly a person for a subject.—xaxayépos: Dor. for xa- 
xnryopous. — 55. Fv: See v. 85.— GAAa ydp: ydp gives the reason 
for the d\Ad, as who should say, dAdXos 8 fy, “but all in vain; 
for.” —xatamépa: ... xépy: The same homely sphere of imagery 


as concoquere, “stomach.” Nor is “ brook” far off. So Il. 1, 81: 


et mep yap Te xdAov ye xal a’rnpap Kxararéyy.—b6. Dev: P. 2, 80: 
e£aiperoy €Xe dy Oov.—57. &v... AlGov: Apposition “ which in tne 
form of a stone.” — For xaryip: We could dispense with For or 
airo. Yet For marnp gives the punisher, atr@ Aidov the punish- 
ment,.and the apposition makes it easier, dy going with Fo: and 
Aidoy with airg. Comp.I1.7 (8), 9: rov imép keadas Gre Tayrd- 
Aov AiMoy mapa ris Erpevrev Gpps Oeds.—58, xehadas Padety: Abl. 
gen., which is better than to make pevoway “expecting,” and 
xehadas the mark, with Badeiy =revéerOar.—ethpoowwas &AGrar: 
d. with gen. as Eur. Tro. 640. 


Srp. y'.—59. dwrddapov—mpds dy ovx €ort wmarapnoacda. Schol. 
—60. pera tpidv: Supposed to refer to the three great sinners, 
Tityos, Sisyphos, and Ixion. Tityos is mentioned in Od. 11,576, 
Tantalos in v. 582, and Sisyphos, v. 598, and Ixion may have 
dropped out of the list. In any case, we are to understand with 
tptav, not avdpav, but wdévey, which, on the hypothesis men- 


‘ tioned, would refer to the punishments of Tityos, Sisyphos, and 


Ixion. If we analyze the woes of Tantalos, the stone, the hun- 
ger, and the thirst, we shall have three. What is the fourth? 
Is it the Bios eureddpoyos, the thought that nectar and ambrosia 
had made him immortal (a®@rov), or the remembrance of the 
nectareous and ambrosial life of the immortals, the “ sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow,” or the reflection that his son had been banished 
from heaven for his fault (rodvexa mponxay)? As Tantalos is men- 
tioned only for Pelops’ sake, the last view gains probability. 
—62. vécrap &pBpoclav te: re here, like -gue, makes y. and d. a 
whole. re, connecting single words, is chiefly poetic or late.— 
64. @erav: It is better to admit a tribrach than to accept the 
MS. @éocav, or Mommsen’s 6éy vv, although we miss an object. 
Hartung would read d@@irous Ojxev, referring to the dukes cup- 
rorat, but the point is the favor shown by the gods to Tantalos. 
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ots yw is tempting.—n with épdov.—dAabépev—AHGev. Inferior 
MSS. havedacépev, making éArerat refer to the future as ZArropat does 
v. 109; but €Asroa: in the sense of “ think,” “suppose”—comp. spero 
—may take the present as it does repeatedly in Homer. II. 9,40; 
18,309. Mommsen reads \ceAabépev.—65. wpotxav: xpo., “straight- 
(forward).” — vldv ... For: The dat. shows how he felt it.—66. 

dvépov: v. 36.— 67. mpds ebdvOepov ... dudv: Even in the three 
temporal passages, here, P. 9, 27, and N. 9, 44, wpds shows its 
“fronting ” sense.—68. vw... yévecov: oyna xa Gdov Kal pépos, 

not different from “they bound him hand and foot.”— pédav: 

“To blackness.” Proleptic use, esp. common in tragic poets. 

So. Antig. 881; O. C. 1200; Eur. H. F. 641: Breddpoy oxoreiwoy 
dos émxadiay. — 69. érotpov avehpdvticev ydpov: €, here is al- 

most equivalent to “tempting.” dvedpdyricev, “ woke to the 
desire of.” Love is a dpovris. Notice that this triad is welded 

together, and moves very fast, with stress on yayoy (v. 69, 80). 


"Avr. y'.—70. Toda ... watpdés = Oivoudov, v. 76. Oinomaos, 
king of Pisa, had offered his daughter Hippodameia in marriage 
to any one who should overcome him in a chariot race. Frag- 
ments of the sculptures representing the dyoy of Pelops, from 
the eastern-pediment of the temple of Zeus, have been unearthed 
at Olympia.—71. oxe0épev: It is better to make the whole pas- 
sage from Ioadra . . . cyeOéuev explanatory to ydyoy than to 
make ydyov “bride,” in apposition to ‘Immoddpeav. oy. “to 
win.” —olog év dpdvq: Cf. P. 1, 23: €& dpdyacow. A similar scene, 
O. 6, 58, where Iamos invokes Poseidon by night. — 72. dmrvev: 
Loud call to the loud sea. nmvew, of a cry that is intended 
to carry—“ halloo.”—74. wap wo8l: On mapa, with dat., see v. 21.— 
75. elwe: Regular word to introduce the language of the speaker. 
Hence seldom with any other than the finite construction in the 
best period.—@ira Sepa: Note the effective position and the 

ness,—és xdptv té\Aerar: “Come up to favor” = “count 
ught in one’s favor.” Verg. Aen. 4, 317, cited by Dissen, is not 
“80 delieate : Suit aut tibi quicquam dulce meum.—76. wéBacov.... 
aépevoov .. . wéXagov: Neither the three aorists nor the three 7's 
are accidental.—78. «pdre.... wéXacov—=xp. mpdapstov. Cf. v. 22. 
—79. Oinomaos was wont to transfix the suitors from behind. 


"Er. y'.— 81. @vyarpéds: The sense was fairly complete with 


ydpoy. Comp. the structure of the strophe. P. likes this method 
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of welding the parts of the triad, e. g., 0.2, 105: Ofpavos. O. 6, 
50: warpds. O. 9, 53: vewrépov. With the nominative the effect 
is startling. See P. 11, 22.—é péyas ... AapBdver: “ Great peril 
takes no coward wight.” A., according to one Schol. = raraAap- 
Bayer, “ takes possession of,” “inspires” (cf. P. 4,71: ris 8€ xivdv- 
vos Kparepois ddduavros Syoev GAots;); according to another = 
8éxera, “admits of,” “allows of,” less vigorous. — Gvadxiw od 
@era: So I. 1,15: dddorpiats od xepoi. The rhythm calls for a 
prolonged ov, and dvaAxw is thought over again with ddara.. 
“A coward—no! no coward wight.”—82. olow: Not to be dis- 
sected into rovrwy olow. —1é: So Mommsen after good MSS. 
Doric for ri.—évévupov ... padrav: An impressive cumulation in 
which it must be remembered that xa@yjpevos means more than 
“sitting” in English. It is “sitting idle, useless,”—83. por: 
“ Nurse.” — parav: “ Aimlessly,” “and all to no good end.”—85. 
vroxelcerat: Acc. to Schol.=-poxeicerar. ‘On this I shall take 
my stand.” “This struggle shall be my business.” — wpagw: 
‘‘ Achievement,” “consummation,” not yet colorless. — 8(8e. — 
di80v: More solemn and impressive than the aorist with which 
he began. — 86. éwemwev: Bergk writes qverey everywhere in P. 
A formal imperf., but it has no clear imperfect force in P.— 
dxpdvrois: ei in épdyaro eases the dat., which P. however uses, 
as well as the gen., with verbs of contact. Dat. P. 8,60; N. 8, 
86; Gen. O. 9,13; P. 3, 29.—éaydAAov: “ Honoring,” “by way of 
honoring.” N. 5,43.—87. 8ipov ... xpvceov: v, 42.—wrepoiow : 
The horses of Pelops on the chest of Kypselos were winged, Paus. 
5,17,7. mr. instrumental rather than local. 


Erp. 3’.—88. Mev... ovvewwov: Commonly set down as a zeug- 
ma, yet hardly so to be considered. “He overcame Oinomaos, 
and the maid to be his bedfellow.” re, consequential.—Otvopdov 
Biav: 8. not otiose.—89. & réke: So the best MSS. 4 short in 
Aiolic. réxe re, the reading of the inferior MSS., would suggest 
a change of subject, not surprising in Greek, but clearly a metri- 
cal correction.—éperator pepadras: “ Forward in deeds of valor.” 
Not “to deeds of valor,” for which there is no warrant, as II. 8, 
827, and 22, 326, have eri. The Schol., however, understands the 
passage as éemOupodvras tis aperis Kat ravtns dvTexopévous, thus 
giving pepadras the Pindaric construction of a verb of approach, 
dnrecOat, Oryetv. “Aperaiot pepaddras, another reading, is frigid. 
P. does not personify a. The Scholiasts give the names of the six, 
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among whom figure Atreus and Thyestes. Pindar is supposed 
not to know the horrors of the house any more than Homer, but 
one cannibalic incident was enough for one poem, to say nothing 
of the rule ra xada rpépar €£o.— 90. alpaxouvplats = rois ray vexpay 
évayiopact. A Boeotian word (Schol.). The yearly offering was 
the sacrifice of a black ram, Paus. 5,13, 2.—91. pépixrar: With éy, 
I. 2,29. On p. see v. 22.—92. wépp xdrlels: The conception is 
that of support (instrumental).— 93. ripBoy dpdlwodov: See O. . 
10 (11), 26: dyava ... . apxai@ oapatt rap Hédomos Bopay éfdpib- 
pov. The tomb of Pelops was near the great altar of Zeus in 
the Altis.—mapé Bwop@: On mapa, see v. 20.—rd 82 «Ados .. . SéB0pKe: 
Echo of Adparet 5é For xdéos, V. 28. Combine rd xAéos ray ’OAup- 
middov and év Spdpors WéAoros. The dpdpzo: refers not to the ex- 
ploits of Pelops, but to the scene (iva), where not only speed but 
strength is shown. — 94. 8éSopxe: Perceptual perfect = present. 
Comp. érowra, 6doda. Glory is an édOadpds.—95. taxvTas wo8dv 
«+ dxpal 1’ loxvos: The two great elements of speed and strength 
are set forth, N. 9,12: icyvos r’ dvdpayv duihAas dppaci re yAadv- 
pots. Here moday suggests the dxapayrorddey inrev dwroy (O. 
8,3). There is another division, movos Sarava re, With the same 
complementary re (O. 5, 15), the mdvos for the feats of bodily 
strength (@pacvmova), the Samava for the horse-race (Samdva yai- 
pov inrey, I. 3, 47). — épiferar: The middle of reciprocal action, 
as if we had mddes xt epi{ovra. Comp. I. 4 (5), 4: nal yap 
épiCdpevat vaes ev mévrm ... Oavpaotat wéAovrat.—97. Aovrdv dpot 
Biorov: His life has light on both hands.—98, pedutréeooav: ‘ De- 
licious,” which we also extend beyond its proper sphere, 


Avr. 6’. — 99. &€0Awv y’ vexev: The necessary amari aliquid. 
“So far as sunshine is to be found in games.” Religiose dictum 
(Dissen). Then follows a bit of cheerful philosophy.—7d 8 ale 
. +. Bporav: “The highest boon is aye the blessing of the day.” 
TO alei Tapdpepoy ecAdy is not, as one of the old Scholia has it, rd 
xa jpépay kat ddtadeinrws rapa Tois dvOparots ayabdy. P. empha-. 
sizes the supremeness of the day’s blessing as it comes.—éoAdv: 
A curious Boeotian form everywhere in Pindar.—100. wavri Bpo- 
vav: The reading of the best MSS., as if éxdor@ Bporady or rayri 
ti Bporav. Comp. also Plat. Legg. 6, 774 c: maou ray év ravry 
Ty woAct.—epe 8¢ orepavacas: P. passes over to his highest duty 
and his highest pleasure.— 101. twrelp vépw: The rider-tune, 
76 Kaordpevoy (Caster gaudet equis), well suited to the achieve. 
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ment. Comp. P. 2, 69: rd Kaorépetoy 8 ev Alodiderat yopdais Oé- 
Ay, I. 1, 16:  Kacropeip 4 ‘IoAdor’ evappdéat vv tpvm. The Aioli- 
ans were the great equestrians of Greece.—103. wéwouba ... py: 
Verbs of believing incline to the swearing negative py. “Iam 
confident,” ““I am ready to swear that.”—104. dpodérepa: Adv., 
like auddrepov.—appe: With Mommsen for dua.—105. Sar8adaod- 
pev: Acc. to Mommsen, an old aor. inf., like d&éyev, Il. 24, 663. 
But even if this is granted, it does not affect the sphere of time, 
as an aorist inf., after such a verb as méro:da, may be thrown into 
the future. See note on ropa, P. 1,43. The compliment of a 
comparison with the past is not so great as with the future. 
The case O. 2, 102 is different.—tpvov wrvyais: “ Sinuous songs,” 
the in and out of choral song and music and dance.—106. treater 
- +. peplpvacow: Depends on érirporos. péptpvat, as in N. 3, 69: 
aepvdy ayAaaicot pepipvats Wvdiov. Here God makes the plans 
of Hieron his own.—py8erar: Might be used absol. “Is full of 
watchful thought.” Dissen comp. N. 6, 62: éropua 8€ nai adros 
éxov pedérav, but it would be easy to get an acc. pepipvas out of 
the dat., “is meditating the accomplishment of them.” Schol.: 
pnderat S€, épyaterat oe vixnrnv.—107. Exwv toto xa8os: “ With 
this for his great concern.” —108. el 5 ph raxd Alor: The origi- 
nal wish element is plain in all or nearly all Pindar’s ideal con- 
ditionals. Subject of Aisros is Oeds, and Aizroe is intr.—109. yAvev- 
tépav: Sc. pépisvay, “a sweeter care,” “a sweeter victory.”—«ev 
.-- wretfew: xev with fut. inf. here, and only here,in P. Some of 
the Scholiasts use the aor. in the paraphrase. But it is better 
not to change. The construction is due to anacoluthia rather 
than to survival. 


"Em. 8’.—110. obv Gppanrs Oog: For civ comp. N. 10, 48: ody ro- 
8av oOéver uxaoa, and the older use of Lat. cum.—émlovpov... 
é8dv Adyov: Combine ézixovpoy Adywor. The path is the path of 
song, which will help forward the glory of Hieron, as told in the 
Adyot by the Adytor. See P. 1, 94: dmiOduBporov adynua 8d£as | oiov 
amrotxouévay avdpav Siatray pavvet | kat Aoyiots kat dodois. The 
path is to be opened by poesy for rhetoric.—111. wap’ etSeledov 
«+e Kpéviov: The famous hill at Olympia, on the summit of which 
sacrifices were offered to Kronos. See O.5,17; 6,64; 9,3. The 
sunniness of Olympia is emphasized, O. 3, 24.—112. BéXos .. . tpé- 
$a: Poetical and musical bolts are familiar. O. 2,91; 9,5; 18, 
95; P.1,12; 1.4 (5), 46.—éAnq@: Dissen comb. with xapreporaroy, 
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and comp. O. 13, 52: rvxvéraroy madduats. So, too, the Schol. It 
is more vigorous to combine it with rpépe:, as Béckh does. 
“Keeps in warlike plight.”—rpége: “Nurses,” “keeps.” r., a 
favorite word with Sophokles, and so perhaps ridiculed by Ar. 
Vesp. 110: alysaddy rpéper.—113. én’ BAorer: eri = “in,” though 
it suggests the various altitudes of the great. — ropvdotrar: 
“Heads itself,” “caps itself.” The topmost summit is for kings. 
—114. pyxére: er: suggests the temptation; see v. 5. — wdwratve 
wépovov: P. 3,22: ramraive ra mépow. I. 6,44: ra paxpa 8 ef ris 
manraivet. ., Originally of a restless, uneasy search in every di- 
rection. In P. mdmrave is little, if anything, more than oxdre:. 
“Look no further.” — 115. ety: Asyndeton in a prayer. The 
present is more solemn and less used in prose than yévorro. P. 
1, 29: et, Zev, tiv etn Fav8dvew.— tovrov: “Thy.” Pronoun of 
the second person,—rooodSe: “ All my days:”’—116. aol = én 
codig. o. is “poetic art.” The tone is: high enough, for P. 
pairs himself with Hieron by the parallel re . . . re, “as... 80” 
(cé re... ué re), but édvra is part of the prayer, and not an 
assertion merely. 
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AKRAGAS (Agrigentum) was a daughter of Gela. Gela was 
founded, Ol. 22,4 (689 B.c.), by a Rhodian colony; Akragas more 
than a hundred years afterwards, Ol. 49, 4 (581 B.c.). In Ol. 
52,3 (570 B.c.) the notorious Phalaris made himself tyrant of the 
city, and, after a rule of sixteen years, was dethroned by Telenia- 
chos, the grandfather of Emmenes or Emmenides, who gave his 
name to the line, and became the father of Ainesidamos. Under 
the sons of Ainesidamos, Theron and Xenokrates, the name of the 
Emmenidai was brought to the height ofits glory, and an alliance 
formed with the ruling house of Syracuse. Damareta, the daugh- 
ter of Theron, married first Gelon, and, upon his death, Polyzelos, 
his brother. Theron married a daughter of Polyzelos, and, finally, 
Hieron married a daughter of Xenokrates. 

The Emmenidai belonged to the ancient race of the Aigeidai, 
to which Pindar traced his origin, and claimed descent from 
Kadmos, through Polyneikes, who was the father of Thersan- 
dros by Argeia, daughter of Adrastos. Evidently a roving, and 
doubtless a quarrelsome, race, the descendants of Thersandros 
went successively to Sparta, to Thera, to Rhodes, and finally to 
Akragas. Such was the ancestry of Theron, who made him- 
self master of Akragas by a trick, which he is said to have 
redeemed by a just, mild, and beneficent reign. Under his rule 
Akragas reached its highest eminence, and Theron’s sway ex- 
tended to the neighborhood of Himera and the Tyrrhenian sea. 
When he drove out Terillos, tyrant of Himera, and seized his 
throne, Terillos applied to his son-in-law, Anaxilas of Rhegion, 
for help, who, in his turn, invoked the aid of the Carthaginians. 
Thereupon Theron summoned to his assistance his son-in-law, 
Gelon, of Syracuse, and in the famous battle of Himera the 
Sicilian princes gained a brilliant victory. (See Introd. to Ol. 1.) 
The enormous booty was spent on the adornment of Syracuse 
and Akragas. Akragas became one of the most beautiful cities 
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of the worfa, and the ruins of Girgenti are still among the most 
imposing remains of antiquity. A few years after the battle of 
Himera, Gelon died, Ol. 75, 3 (478 B.c.), and was succeeded by 
his brother Hieron in the rule of Syracuse. To the other brother, 
Polyzelos, were assigned the command of the army and the hand 
of Damareta, daughter of Theron, widow of Gelon, with the 
guardianship of Gelon’s son; but the two brothers had not been 
on the best terms before, and Hieron took measures to get rid 
of Polyzelos, who was a popular prince. Polyzelos took refuge 
with Theron, who had married his daughter, and who in con- 
sequence of this double tie refused to give him up to Hieron. 
The Himeraians, oppressed by Theron’s son Thrasydaios, made 
propositions to Hieron; two cousins of Theron, Kapys and Hip- 
pokrates, joined his enemies, and the armies of Hieron and Theron 
faced each other on the banks of the Gela. Thanks, however, to 
the good offices of the poet Simonides, peace was made; Polyze- 
los was suffered to return, and Hieron married the daughter of 
Xenokrates, brother of Theron. The rebellious spirits in Himera 
were quelled, and our just, mild, and beneficent prince, who was 
elevated to the rank of a hero after his death, so thinned the 
ranks of the citizens by executions that it was necessary to fill 
them up by foreigners. Kapys and Hippokrates having been 
put to flight, Theron sat firmly on his throne again, and, after 
putting to death all his enemies, had the great satisfaction of 
gaining an Olympian victory, Ol. 76 (476 B.c.), which Pindar 
celebrates in this ode and the following. 

Theron died Ol. 76,4; Xenokrates, his brother, who won two 
of the victories celebrated by Pindar (P. 6 and I. 2), died either 
before him or soon after. Thrasydaios, his son and successor, 
whose cruelty had roused the Himeraians to revolt, chastised the 
Agrigentines with scorpions, and attacked Hieron with 20,000 
mercenaries. After his defeat, Akragas and Himera rose against 
him, and he fled to Megara, where he died, and the revolted 
cities became democracies. Thrasybulus, the son of Xenokrates, 
continued to live in Akragas, but the memory of Thrasydaios 
was a stench in the nostrils of the Himeraiuns; hence their 
gratitude to Zeds *Ehev@épwos and Sareipa Tuya for having de- 
livered them from such a monster (0, 12). 


In the opening of the second Olympian, Pindar himself points 
out the threefold cord that runs through the ode, and recen' 


( 
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commentators have found triads everywhere. It is best to limit 
ourselves to the poet’s own lines. When Pindar asks, “ What 
god, what hero, what man shall we celebrate ?” he means to cele- 
brate all three, and god, hero, and man recur throughout: the 
god helping, the hero toiling, the man achieving. God is the 
disposer, the hero the leader, and the man the follower. The 
man, the Olympian victor, must walk in the footsteps of the 
greater victor, must endure hardness as the hero endured hard- 
ness, in order that he may have a reward, as the hero had his re- 
ward, by the favor of God. This is a poem for one who stands 
on the solemn verge beyond which lies immortal, heroic life. 
But we must not read a funeral sermon into it, and we must no- 
tice how the poet counteracts the grave tone of the poem by the 
final herald cry, in which he magnifies his own office and cham- 
pions the old king. 

Hymns, lords of the lyre, what god, what hero, what man shall 
we sound forth? Pisa belongs to Zeus (eds), Olympia was 
stablished by Herakles (jpws), Theron (dvnp) hath won the great 
four-horse chariot race. His sires (ypwes) founded Akragas ; Zeus 
(Geds) send the future glorious as the past has been (vv. 1-17). 
Done cannot be made undone. The past was toilsome and bitter, 
but forgetfulness comes with bliss, and suffering expires in joy- 
ance. So in the line of Theron himself, the daughters of Kadmos 
(jp@vat, noiar), Semele, Ino, suffering once, as the founders of 
Akragas toiled once, are now glorified. Yet this light was 
quenched in deeper gloom. After Semele, after Ino, comes the 
rayless darkness of Oidipus, so dark that even his name is 
shrouded. Polyneikes fell, but Thersandros was left, and after 
him came Theron (ayyp), and Theron’s noble house, with its no- 
ble victories (vv. 17-57). | But this is not all. Earthly bliss is not 
everything. There is another world, and the poet sets its judg- 
ment-seat, unfolds the happiness of the blessed, and introduces 
‘into the harmony of the blissful abode a marvellous discord 
of the damned. In that land we hear of Kronos and of Rhea 
(Oeoi), Peleus, and Kadmos, and Achilles (;jowes). Of men there 
is expressive silence (vv. 58-91). Theron is old, and the poet, in- 
stead of working out his triad mechanically, vindicates the re- 
serve of his art. He has arrows enough in his quiver; he has 
power enough in his pinion. He can shoot, he can fly, whither- 
soever he will; and now, that we have left that other world, and 
have come back to this realm of Zeus, he bends his bow, he 
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stoops his flight, to Akragas. Now he can praise Theron with 
all the solemnity but without the gloom of an epitaph, and the 
last words fall like a benediction on the gracious king (vv. 92- 
110). 

There is no myth proper. The canvas is covered by the pre- 
figuration-picture of the house of Kadmos and the vision of the 
world beyond. Innocent suffering is recompensed by deep hap- 
piness, heroic toil by eternal reward. Theron’s achievements 
have the earnest of an immortal future. Time cannot express 
his deeds of kindness. 

The rhythms are Paionian, manly, vigorous, triumphant, but 
Bakcheiac strains seem to have been introduced with the same 
effect as the belts of darkness which chequer the poem. : 

Of the five triads, the first opens the theme, the last concludes 
it; the second triad deals with the mythic past; the third re- 
turns to Theron, and connects the second with the fourth, which 
is taken up with the world beyond. 


Srp. a’.—1.’Avagspéppryyes: Originally song dominated instru- 
mental music. Music was “ married to immortal verse,” as the 
woman to the man, Pratinas ap. Athen. 14, 617 D. makes song 
the queen: ray do:ddy xaréorace Tepis Baciketay: 6 8 addds vore- 
pov xopevéra: nai yap €o8 dmmpéras. In P. 1 init. the ddppryé 
gives the signal, but there is no difference in the relation.—2. 
rlva Oedv, tiv’ fpwa, tiva 8 avipa: Imitated by Hor. Od. 1,12: quem 
virum aut keroa lyra vel acri | tibia sumis celebrare, Clio, | quem 
deum? Horace follows the artificial climactic arrangement, 
which brings him up to Augustus. So Isok. Euag. 39: ovdeis 
ovre Ovnrés of npideos ott aOavaros. Antiphon (1, 27) gives us 
Pindar’s order: odre Oeovs ovf pwas or’ avOpamous aicyuvOecica 
ovde Seicaca. The triplet here announced runs through the 
poem. To Zeus (A) belongs the place (a), to Herakles (B) the 
festival (b), to Theron (C) the prize (c), and the order is 

= A (dedv) B (jpwa) C (dydpa) 
& (Ilica) A (Aids) b (OAvpmadda) B (“Hpaxdéns) 
C (Gnpwva) c (retpaopias) 
with a subtle variation of case. — xedadijcopev: See O. 1, 9. 
Whether we have subj. or fut. here it is impossible to tell, nor 
does it matter.—3. "OAvpmdda ... “Hpaxdéns: See O. 10 (11), 56, 
for the story.—4. dxpé@wa: Comp. O. 10 (11), 62: ray modépoto 
ddow | dxpd Ova dtedov Ove xai wevraernpid .. . Eoracvey éopray. 
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Usu. dxpodina, as in N. 7, 41.—6. yeyovnréov: “ We must proclaim 
so far ns voice can be heard.” The post-Homeric -réos forms are 
not common in lyric poetry.—8mrw: So Hermann, as acc. of extent 
to dixacov. Others ém. Most of the MSS. have di, glossed by d&a 
doris Aapmrpas, and all have £évov, which is interpreted as 8ixatoy 
Gvra Kata Thy piriay roy E€vov. Gms a8 a masc. subst. = 6 dmd- 
pevos (cf. P. 4, 86; I. 3 [4], 5) would not be unwelcome to me, “a 
just respecter of guests.” So Adrpis = 6 Aarpevwy and aims = 6 
owopevos, besides others in -s.—févev: Supposed to have reference 
to Polyzelos, the fugitive brother of Hieron.—7. épeop’ "Axpdyav- 
vos: The reference is to the great day of Himera. So Athens, 
for hcr share in the Persian war, is called (fr. IV. 4,2) ‘EAAd8os 
épecopa. The compliment is heightened by the well-known 
strength of Akragas.—8. ebovipov...aatépwv: Notice the auspi- 
cious beginning of the last lines in the four stanzas: v. 8, evovv- 
pov, V. 16, edppar, V. 38, evOupsay, and, like a distant echo, v. 104, 
evepyéray. — dp0érokw: Continuation of the figure in @peopa. 
This raising of the city to its height is supposed to refer to the 
adornment of Akragas with great temples and other magnificent 
public buildings. 


Avr. a.—9. wapdvres of: This position of the relative is not. so 
harsh as in Latin, on account of the stronger demonstrative ele- 
ment of the Greek relative. So v.25: raOov at peydAa.— lupe: 
Od. 1,4: mwodAa & 6 y' ev wrévrm mabey dryea by xara Oupdv.—10. 
lepév: All cities were dedicated to some deity, but Akragas espe- 
cially, having been given to Persephone by Zeus, eis dvaxadumrnpua. 
Preller, Gr. Myth. 1, 485.—éoyov: “Got” (of conquest). So P. 1, 
65. The ingressiveness of écyoy is due to the meaning of the 
verb.—olkypa rorapov = oiknua morapiov. In such combinations 
the full adj. is more common than the fossilized adj. or genitive. 
Comp. P. 6, 6: morapia ’Axpdyayvr.. The river bore the same 
name as the city. Comp. further Eur. Med. 846: iepav morapay 
mods, Theogn. 785: Etpara dovaxorpodov ayAady doru, and O. 
13, 61, where Corinth is called dorv Metpdvas.—10, 11. ZeweAlas... 
ddPadrpds: Comp. O. 6,16: rodéw orparias 6pOaApoy evas. Athens 
and Sparta were the two eyes of Greece. See Leptines ap. Aris- 
tot. Rhet. 3, 10, 7, whence Milton’s “ Athens, the eye of Greece.” 
—11. alov... pdépoipos: “Time followed as it was allotted.”—. 
épere: In innumerable passages aiay, ypdvos, Bios are represented 
as the attendants of men. This personification is easier to the 
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Greek than it is to us, and must be looked for. See O. 6, 56,— 
mhovrdv Te kai yapw: Notice the close connection of * wealth and 
honor.” y. is the glory lent by poesy, and “wealth and poesy” 
would represent the material and the spiritual elements of hap- 
piness. On yapis, see O. 1, 18. 30.—12. yonotass én’ Gperais: In 
prose we should consider eri “on account of.” Here it is more 
plastic. “ Wealth and poesy crown their native gifts.” See 0. 
11 (10), 13: kécpor emi ereshayw, and comp. note on P. 5, 124,—13. 
Kpévie wai “Péags: Much more vigorous than & mai Kpovov re Kai 
‘Péas, though we must not forget dialectic preferences for the 
forms in -ws. Rhea is mentioned again with Kronos, v. 85: 
moots 6 mdvrwy “Péas tréprarov éyoicas Opovov, and Zeus is called 
wats ‘Péas, fr. XI. 5. For this Kronos element, see 0.1,10. P. 
himself was a servant of Rhea (Magna Mater). The special 
allusions detected by the commentators to Theron’s personal 
history are due to fanciful combinations,—€6os ‘Ohipmov: Here 
again ‘OAvprov is = ‘OAvpmior, 8 morapov = morduiov, The triplet 
here reminds one of the triplet in the first strophe, and by as- 
signing aé@\ov copypay to Herakles (O. 6,69), and mdpoy tr’ ’AA- 
geod to Theron (comp. O, 1, 20: wap’ "AAded ciro déuas), we 
should have the same order—14. wépov r’ "Adgeod: So, O. 10 (11), 
53: The watercourse of the Alpheios.” So-called gen. of apposi- 
tion.—15. lavOeis = eippavbeis, but the old “ warming,” “ dissolv- 
ing,” “ melting” sense is not wholly lost. See P. 1,11.—16. 
ediow depends on xdpiooy Aou@ yéver. There is no cyjpa cal 
dAov «al pépos for the dat. For the construction, comp. O. 8, 83, 
and P.1,7; Eur. Bacch. 335: iva doxy Gedy rexeiv | qpiv re tip7 
wavtTi tq yéver mapy.— képscov, like our “convey,” always con- 
notes “care,” “ safety.” 


’Er. a .—17, Tov... 7ékos: Familiar commonplace. The mean- 
ing is essentially complete without ¢pyav rédos, so that these two 
words come in a8 a reinforcement. “ When fully consummated.” 
—brrolnror : We should expect ampaxroy like Lat. factum infee- 
tum, but droinrov embraces dmpaxrov.—20. Adda: N. 10, 24: vixd- 
cas dis éryev Geaios Svaddpwr Adbay mover. P.1,46: el -yap d was 
xpévos kapdray érikagw mapdoyot. — wétTpy ow ei8alpove: civ 

semi-personifies mirpos.—-yéverr’ Gv; “Must come.” “ Cannot 

fail to come.” —21. échav—ec bday, itself a poetic word. See O, 

1, 99; 2, 69,—tws yapparev: ind, with the genitive of things, 

keeps the personification alive in prose, But the “under” 
G 
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element of id is felt in P., though, of course, it is more evi- 
dent with the dat., “ Under the weight of.” yapp. is echoed 
in v. 109 (Mezger).—22. wadlyxorov Sapac0év: “ Quell’d in spite’s 
despite.” The mjpa resists, but resists in vain. saXiyxcroy is 
adversative, not attributive merely. 


Erp. B’.— 23. wépy: So the Ambrosianus and the Schol. 
Otherwise méyry might stand. The durative tenses of wéprew 
are often used where we should expect the complexive (or aoris- 
tic) tenses. 7. has not the same notion of “detachment ” as our 
“ gend.”—24. dvexas ... imddv: Ar. Vesp. 18: dvexas és réy ovpa- 
voy. %.is predicative. The figure is that of a wheel.—trera: 
“Sorts with,” “suits,” doudfe., Schol.—eb@pdévorg: Elsewhere of 
goddesses only, P. 9,65; N. 3,83; 1.2,5. ‘Ounpixds (Aros, says 
a Scholiast. Cf. Il. 8,565: evépovoy "H& pipvoy, al.—25. Ké8por0 
xovpats: Semele, Ino, Autonoé, Agaue, were all in trouble. P. 
selects those who emerge. —SraBov af: See v. 8. Ino, pursued 
by her mad husband, Teaped into the sea and became a goddess, 
Leukothea. Semele, killed by lightning because she wished to 
see her celestial lover, Zeus, in full array, was afterwards re- 
ceived up into heaven. — wévOos 8 mirvet: An intercalated re- 
flection, and not a part of the narrative, as ém:rvey would make 
it.—Bapv: Position as in maAtyxorov Sapacbév, V. 22.— 26. xpec- 
odvwv mpds dy.: “Before the face of mightier blessings.” — 27, 
28. Bpdpy | kepavvot: The instrumental “ by” is more poetic than 
the locative ‘“‘mid.” The tenderness of Semele is brought out 
by the womanly ravvéleipa.— 29. TlaAAds: The Scholiasts call at- 
tention to the significant omission of Hera; the specific mention 
of Pallas may be explained in half a dozen ways. She was one 
of the guardian deities of Akragas, a close sympathizer with her 
father. The triad here is not to be emphasized.—30. wats 6 no- 
godépos: Dionysos. Cf. fr. IV. 3,9: rov xiocodéray Gedy. 


"Avr. B'.—31. év wat Oaddoog: Here xai belongs to Aéyorre 
(Bossler).—32. xédparor Nypijos aAfats: Comp. v. 13: & Kpdme sai 
‘Péas. The Nereids are the daughters of Nereus and the sea (4 
ds). Nereus is “ water” (mod. Gr. vepo), as his spouse is Doris 
—the sea being a symbol of riches (€orw @adacaa, ris 5€ vw Ka- 
raoBécet ;).—PBiorov apOrrov ... Tov Sdov audi xpdvov: The expres- 
sion seems redundant, unless we remember that Bioroy expresses 
the enjoyment of life, and not the mere duration (xpévos).— 
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33. Tov GAov ... xpdvov: Comp. 6 was ypdvos, P.1, 46. On dui see 
O. 1,97, where the “ both” signification is plainer. As mepi w. 
acc. may mean “around” (without) and “ around” (within), so 
aypi may be “about” (without) and “about” (within), and so 
be loosely used for ¢v.—Bporév ye: However it may stand with 
high and mighty heroines.—34, wetpas Qavarov: The Advaros is 
the meipas. Cf. v.19: épywy réAos.—35. 0d8' Hovyipov apépay, xré, : 
Instead of a mechanical réAos dyépas to balance meipas @avarov, 
instead of a mechanical drd@ ifdueGa to balance drdre reAcura- 
couev, P. varies the structure: “Surely in the case of mortals a 
certain goal of death is in no wise fixed, nor [is it fixed] when 
we shall bring one day, child of a single sun (spanned though it 
be but by a single sun), with unfretted good to its end in peace.” 
The position removes all harshness. Spora» at the head of the 
sentence is only semi-dependent. javytor dudpay, in like man- 
ner, allows us to wait for its regimen,—wai®’ deAiov: The per- | 
sonification may have faded somewhat, but the mind dissociates 
reAevracopey from the apposition.—38, €Bav: Gnomic. 


“Ex. §’.—39. Moip(a): In P. Moira is above the gods, but in 
harmony with them.—4 re: “She who.”—wartpavov, ere, : “ Main- 
tuins as an heirloom {—from sire to son] this fair fate of theirs.” 
—40, révBe: As usu. of the victor’s house, the Emmenidai,—41. 
éri ru. « » wala): The calamity is gently touched. The name 
of Oidipus is not even mentioned. Where P. does mention 
the hero, it is to honor him, P. 4, 263,—wadwtpdwedov: “ Re- 
verse.” Pendant to wadtykoroy SapacGév, v. 22.—42. @& ovtwep: 
“Since,”"—pépipos vids=6 card poipay aire yeropevos.—43, ovvay- 
vépevos: On his way from the Delphic oracle, where Apollo had 
told him that he would be the murderer of his father that begot 
him (So, O, R. 793).—xpyoer | wadalparov rékeooey: P. ignores 
the first part as recorded by So. O. R, 791: as pyrpi per xpein pe 
px Onvat. 


Srp. y'.—45, bbe "Epwis: aféws BAérovea, Schol. She saw, 
while Oidipus was blind, So. Ai. 835: nade 8 apwyovs ras dei 
re mapOévous, | dei 8 dpwocas mdvra tav Bporois wdOn, | wepvas 
*Epwis tavirodas.—46. oiv addadodovig: The comitative tv 
with the dat., instead of the simple instrumental dat., which has 
forgotten its comitative origin. Cf. P. 12,21: dgpa. . . oip 
évrect pysyoatr €pikAdyxray yoov.—yéves dpiypov;: “ His fighting 
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stock,” his sons, the spear-side of his house.—47. @époavBpos : 
The son of Polyneikes and his wife Argeia, daughter of Adrastos. 
— dv pdyars ... wodduov: He was slain by Telephos before Troy. 
—49, @ddos: Cf. O. 6, 68: “Hpaxdéns cepvdv Oddos ’AAxaiday.— 
dpwyév: Aigialeus, the only son of Adrastos, had fallen before 
Thebes, so that Thersandros became the avenger of the family in 
the war of the Epigonoi. (So Béckh with the Schol.) — 50. 
owéppatos...fpi{av: “Seed root,” origin.—€xovra: So Aristarchos, 
The MSS. have €yovr:, which some Scholiasts take as ¢yovor, while 
others note the change from dat. (€xoyr:) to acc. (rév Alynowdd- 
pov), a change which, however natural from substantive to par- 
ticiple, is not natural from participle to substantive.—52. peddew 
Avpay re: Blended in v.1: dvagipdppeyyes Tpuvor. cs 


"Ayr. >'.— 54. yépas: “Prize.” — dpéxAapov: Likewise victo- 
rious. The brother was Xenokrates. Comp. P. 6 and I. 2.— 
xowal: ‘ Impartial.”"—Xdpires: Who give and grace victories. 
See O. 6, 76; N. 5 (end); N. 10, 38. —Gv0ea reOpiwrev: The 
chariots are wreathed with the flowers they have gained. See 
P. 9, 183: modAad pev xeivoe Sixov | PUAN’ Emt Kat orepdvovs.— 
SvwSexaSpdpov: Chariots had to make twelve courses. Cf. P. 5, 38. 
Hence O. 3, 33: dwdexdyvapmrroy réppa, and O. 6, 75.—56. rd 82 
Tuxeiv 7d vexnoat, Schol. N. 1,10: gore & ev ciruyia | ravdokias 
dxpov.—58. &ywvlas: The bad sense is late.—8vogpovav: Formed 
like evppdvyn, appdvyn = adpoovyn. The best MSS. have dvodpo- 
civay tmapadve. dSvod. is glossed by dOvpia. This is the recur- 
rent thought of the ode—the balance of good and bad.—58. 6 pav 
wovrTos: p., a faded oath, by way of confirmation. Often used 
to meet objections.—éperais Se8ar8arpévos: See O. 13 for a poetic 
lesson on the necessity of something more than wealth. Cf. P. 
5,1: 6 wAovros etpvoOevns, Gray Tis dpera Kkexpapévoy xaOapa avrdy 
dydyn | moAvdiAov érérav.—59, Tov Te Kal Tov: “This and that.” 
Not “good and bad,” but “indefinite blessings.” So, in prose, 
rov kai roy, “this man and that man.”—60. Badetav tréxov pépr- 
pvav dypotépay: Acc. to the majority of interpreters this means 
‘rousing a deep and eager yearning for achievement,” “ putting 
into the heart of man a deep and eager mood.” So the Schol.: 
cuvetny Exwv THY ppovrida mpbs TO aypevew Ta dyaba. aypdrepos is 
used of the Centaur, P. 3,4; dyporépa of Kyrene, P.9,6. But 
lions are aypdrepot, N. 3, 46, and as pépiyva leans in P. to the bad, 
and tméyov occurs nowhere else in P., diversity of opinion may 


~ 
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be pardoned. iméyew, “sustain,” is the other side of xaréyew, 
“keep down,” and that other side appears, v.21: éoha@y .. . iro 


Xapparer mia Ovdoke | wadiyxoroy dayacbév. There the monster 
is crushed, here the high (deep) load of carking care is shoul- 


dered. Wealth is an Atlas. 


"En. y'.—61. d&orhp dpitndos, xré.: The shifting of the imagery 
is facilitated by the beginning of the epode, dpi¢yAos =apidndos, 
an Homeric word.—62. é€yyos is used of the sun, the moon, or 
any great or conspicuous light.—et 8€: The passage has an enor- 
mous literature to itself. In despair, 1 have kept the reading 
of the MSS., with the interpretation “If, in truth, when one 
hath it (vw =Aocirov) he knows (of) the future that,” ete. d¢ 
in P. is often not far from 47. This would make the sentence 
an after-thought. Béckh’s ef ye, which is simple, is not lyrical 
(Mommsen). ed d¢ and é» é€ are not convincing conjectures, 
etre has been suggested. Bergk considers oidevy to have been 
used once by brachylogy instead of twice, and punctuates ei dé 
vw €yay Tis, oldev TO wéAXov, “If any one that hath it knows, he 
(Theron) knows,” In that case, Theron would have been men- 
tioned. Mezger makes ef ris oidev ... avdyxa the protasis, and 
toms d€. .. rupow the apodosis, or rather the apparent apodosis, 
the real apodosis being some verb of ascertainment understood. 
See my Lat. Gr.", 601. “If one knows... (why, then, he must 
know that)... the good,” etc. This makes é¢ apodotic. See O, 
3,43. It would be better to leave the first sentence frankly with- 
out an apodosis.—63. Gavévrav: The sins committed in the world 
below are punished here on earth. Earth and Hades are mutual 
hells. P.’s view of the yonder world, as set forth in this passage, 
may be supplemented by the fragments of the @pijvo. P. believes 
in the continued existence of the soul after death, in transmi- 
gration, in retribution, in eternal blessedness. Immediately after 
death the soul is judged and sent to join the ranks of the pious 
or of the wicked. Good souls dwell with Pluton and Persephone 
in perpetual light and happiness, the bad must endure anguish 
past beholding for punishment and purification. If they do not 
mend, they are sent back to earth, and after death come again 
before the inexorable judgment-seat. Those who are purified 
return to earth in the ninth year, and are made kings, heroes, 
sages. When a man has maintained himself in each of these 
transition stages, and has kept pure from all wrong, he becomes 
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a hero, and dwells forever in the islands of the blessed. (After 
Mezger.)—atrix’: “Straight,” edOéws, Schol.—éwdAapwor: Cf. O. 
1,59: dmddapov Biov.—64. éroav: The aor. disposes of Rauchen- 
stein's avdris. — TqBe Ards dpxg: On earth. — 65. xara yas: card 
with gen. in P. only here—rig: Dread indefiniteness.—66. Adyov 
@pécas: “ Rendering his sentence.” ¢dpdew, of deliberate, care- 
ful, clear speech. Adyos is used of an oracle, P. 4, 59. 


Srp. 8’.—87, 68. toars 82 vinrecow ale, | toais 5 dudpacs: I follow 
Mommsen. The best MSS. have icas 3 ev du. Various changes 
have been made to save the uniformity and avoid — for ~ ~ inv. 
68. So, v. 67: icoy 8é, v. 68: toa & ey du., which J. H. H. Schmidt 
follows. Equal nights and equal days may be equal to each other 
(equinoctial) or equal to ours; may be equal in length or equal in 
character. ‘Equal to each other in character” seems to be the 
safest interpretation. ‘The night shineth as the day; the dark- 
ness and the light are both alike.” To some the passage means 
that the blessed have the same length of day and night that we do, 
but their lives are freer from toil. This interpretation is favored 
by dwovéorepoy, which shows that the standard of comparison is 
earthly life, though Dissen makes it refer to the wicked. — 69. 
Sdxovra:: It is a boon. dépxovra, the reading of the mass of our 
MSS., is unmetrical, and not over-clear.—ov x@éva: The position 
of the negative in P. is especially free; here it is to be justified 
by ovd€ worrioy vdap.—tv yxepds dxpq: So, P. 2, 8: ayaraicw ep 
xepoy wouwdavios eSapacce wadovs. N.1, 52: ey yxepi redocer 
gdo-yaror. Local more vivid than instromental. — éxpg: 
“Strength ;:” as axpa woder, I. 7 (8). 37, is “ speed.” "—71. weway 
weapa Siasrey: “ For the sake of unsatisfring food,” as mortals do. 
This use of rapa, “ along,” * by way of.” and so “ by reason of,” 
“for the sake of,” is solitary in P., but becomes common in the 
later time. So wap’ 6.—tipioss | Geaw: At the court of Pluton 
and Persephone.—72. &eapov: When they were on earth.—evep- 
uiess: Ps. 24,3: Who shall stand in His holy place? He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity, nor sw¢urn deceitrully.— 74. Tei 8 = of naxoi.— 
day downs = 0ydove1 = ighiorarta cai Sacru¢evew (Schol.). 


“Arr. Y.— 75. éréApeoer: “ Persevered.” — derpis | dxarégahh : 
rpis €xarépe& would naturally mean six times. éorpis MAY Mean 
three times in all. The soul descends to Hades, then returns te 
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earth, then descends again for a final probation.— 77. &radav: 
Act. only here in P.— Avés 686v: The king's highway (mystic).— 
mwapa Kpdvov tipow: Not “along,” as in prose, but “to the neigh- 
borhood of,” as if mapa Kpovor, “to the court of Kronos,” who pre- 
sides over the happy isles.—78. vawos : Dor. =vicovs.—79, dvOepa 
Xpveot = d. yovoa. So I. 1, 20: huddaur ypuoov. Cf P.1,6; 4, 
71. 240; N. 5, M4 I.7 (8), 67. — 80. 7a pev yepodley .. . SBup 8 
aka: Chiasm. The world below is a brilliant repetition of the 
world above. The prizes are of gold —gold instead of olive 
and laurel. In ddwp, Dissen sees an allusion to the water-parsley 
of the Isthmian games.—82. eredavog: I have given what seems 
to be the best MS. reading. xedadds is used in a gloss to explain 

, 48 or, is not applicable to yépas, dpyoe being used for 
neck and breast, orégavo: for heads. Bergk suggests: dppos ¢ 
(ee in Lokrian inscriptions) ray yépes dvaw\éxovrt kal orepavois 
—épyos and creavos being Aeolic accusatives. 


*Er. &.— 83, Bovdats tv dpSaicr: pA eens ee ate 
vopum, N. 10, 28; I. 2, 38; and év bixg, O. 2,18; 6,12; P. 5, 14; 
N. 5, 14. éy dixy is common even in prose.—'PafapdvOves : The 
ris of vy, 65,— 84, 6v . ..wdpeSpov: The best MSS. have éy marjp 
éxet yas With a gap. The true reading cannot be elicited with cer- 
tainty from the Scholia and glosses. Even in antiquity the critics 
were at a loss. I have resigned myself with Dissen and Schnei- 
dewin to the reading of the interpolated MS8.—85, “Péas .. . Opé- 
voy: Rhea, as mother of the gods, thrones ubove all.—86. IImAevs: 
An Hellenic saint, a Greek Joseph. See N, 5, 26, where he resists 
the wiles of Hippolyta, and I, 7 (8), 41: dvr’ etweBéorarov aris 
"IwAxod tpdpew wediov. Peleus and Kadmos are associated again, 
P. 3, 87. Here they are linked by re «ai on account of the like 
fortune in marriage, l.c. 91: 6468 ‘Appoviay yaper Boom | 6 dé 
Nonpéos etBovAov Gérw maida kAvrdv.—K4Bpos: Called dvrideos, P. 
3, 88.— Ayuda: ev vncois pardpwr o¢€ hacw eivat | warep rodaxns 
*AytAevs, acc, to the famous skolion of Kallistratos ap. Athen, 15, 
695 A, See Plat. Symp.179 E,180 B. Acc. to N. 4,49 Achilles 
has another abode, an island te the Euxine. It has been fancied 
that Theron was a‘Peleus, a Kadmos, and an Achilles in one, 


Erp. '.—90. Gpayov derpaBy xlova: An allusion to “Exrwp (ace, 
to Greek feeling = *¢yérwp) as the “ upholder” is not impossible, 
though the metaphor is common enough.—Kv«vov: Son of Posei- 
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don, who opposed the landing of the Greeks, — Cavdry wépev : 
Comp. P. 5, 60: ¢axe Onpas aive PoBo, N. 1,66: dacd ny ddcew 
pope, and Lat. dare morti, “ put (in)to (the maw of) death.” In- 
stead of flattening antique personification, let us emboss our own. 
mopewy 18 combined with vépew and dddva, P. 5, 65.—91. "Aovs 
ve waid Al€iowa: Memnon. Kyknos, Hektor, and Memnon are 
grouped, I. 4 (5), 39, another triad.—+oAAd pou, cré.: Asyndeton 
common on announcing the end.—tr’ déyxéves: Comp. Theokr. 
17, 80: inwdévndy re hapérpnyv.—PéAq: Of poetry, I. 4, 46; O. 13, 
93.—92. évr{: Is explained as a singular, but Gust. Meyer, Gr. Gr., 
§ 483, dissents. It is livelier as a plural, O. 10 (11), 98; P. 1,18. 
—93. wvdevta ouveroiow: A stock quotation, “that have a voice 
only for the wise.” — és 8 rd wav: Sometimes written rowdy or 
romay to save the quantity, like cipmay, aray, mpérav. rd may is 
glossed by rd xowov, Shakespeare’s “the general,” rovs moAAovs 
Kat xudatorépovs. The other rendering, “generally,” is less satis- 
factory. The change from the dative cuverotow to és and the acc. 
is in P.’3 manner. Mr. Verrall argues (Journal of Philol., No. 
XVII.) at length in favor of rowdy from *romn, “ divination,” a 
word which he elicits from romdfew.— 94. codds: Of poetic 
art.— @vq@: A Pindaric cry to be heard often, e. g. O. 9, 107: 
ro Se hua xparioroy day, for while P. does not despise train- 
ing, O. 8, 60, where, by the way, he is praising a trainer, he 
believes in Ruskin’s first rule, “Be born with genius.” God, 
Apollo, the Muse, the Muses, Charis, the Charites—these are the 
sources of the poet’s inspiration. It is part and parcel of bis aris- 
tocratic “ blood ” theory.—95. pa@évres: The old sneer that finds 
an echo in Persius, Quis expedivit psittaco suum yaipe? The com- 
mentators refer this characteristic to Simonides and Bakchyli- 
des. Simonides was considered godoraros, and if Simonides 
was meant, cogds 6 moAda Feidas vg would be spiteful. Bak- 
chylides was the nephew of Simonides, disciple, imitator, and 
collaborator of hisuncle. It is supposed that P. gained the con- 
tract for writing this poem over S. and B., and hence this scorn- 
ful and, we should say, ignoble note of superiority. As Simon- 
ides had just made peace between Hieron and Theron, it is very 
unlikely that P. should have made this arrogant fling at this time. 
—AaBpo.: With xdpaxes. The antithesis is the dpys betos (Mez- 
ger). Usually punctuated AaBpo mayyAwoia, xdpaxes Ss. — 96. 
xépakes Gs... yapverov: The dual certainly suggests definite pairs, 
especially as it is often used with mocking effect, e. g. in Plato’s 
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Euthydemos (comp. Arcades ambo). The use of the dual on 
metrical (7) grounds for the plural is not tolerable. Mr, Verrall’s 
suggestion that the reference is to the two Sicilian rletoricians, 
Korax and Tisias (the latter of whom was called caxod xdpaxos 
xaxoy @ov) is ingenious. Bee P.1, 94, where the panegyric side 
of oratory is recognized. If we must have rivalry, why not rival- 
ry between the old art of poetry (va) and the new art of rhet- 
oric (waddyres)? Besides, AaSpor xopaxes of this kind succeed 
best in the AdS8pos orparos (P. 2, 87).—Gxpavra: “ Ineffectual 
stuff.” 


"Avr. €.—97. Atds mpds Spviya Oeiov: See P. 1,6. The eagle 
(Pindar) sits quiet and disdainful on the sceptre of Zeus. His 
defiant scream will come, and then the ineffectual chatter will 
cease. Comp. Soph. Ai. 169: péyay aiyuriy & tiodeicarres | 
ray’ dy e£aidbyns ef od thaveins, | oryq mry£etavy ddwvor.—D8. érexe 
viv oxom, xre,; Resumption of the figure in vy. 92-94, Cf. N. 
9,55: dxovri{@v okoroi dyyiora Mowray.—%vpé: So N. 3, 26.—tiva 
Baddopev: Not exactly—=Sadoipev: “Whom are we trying to 
hit?” The pres. for fut., except in oracles (O, 8, 42), is rare, con- 
versitional, passionate. See Thuk. 6, 91, 3.—99, é« pad@akas 
«+» Spevds: The quiver usually has a hostile significance, hence 
pevos is qualified, The arrows are kindly (ayava), not biting 
(mixpa).—émi: As in 0. 8,48: én’ “Ioue@ morria | dppa Godv ravvev. 
—100, ravicaig alSacopa: = reivas rd réEor arropavotpa (Schol.). 
Béckh punctuates ravicas-: and makes it an optative (impera- 
tive opt.), counter to the Pindaric use of rou.—101. atSdcopa: 
In its full sense of “loudly proclaim.”’—évépxvev Aéyow' O. 6, 20: 
péyay opxoy éuoocats,—102. Texeiv py: The neg. is wy on account 
of the oath. Commentators are divided as to receiv, whether it 
is past or future. For the future, see O. 1,105. For the past, 
P. 2, 60: ef dé rus Fn Krearecai Tt Kal mepi ryua Aéyer | Erepdy rw’ 
dy “EhAdda ray mdpode yevér Oa | yavvg mpamidt madapovel Keved. 
The past is better on account of the €xardy ye Feréwv: “ These 
hundred years,” with an especial reference to Akragas, which 
was founded about a lundred years before (Ol. 49, 3= 582 
B.C.). 


"Er. ¢.—105. Oypuvos: Effective position. Comp. v.17: \om@ 
yéve, and O.1, 81. The sense is fairly complete in the anti- 
strophe; and the use of the dependent genitive here renews the 
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whole thought with a challenge.—e’vov: In prose this word was 
reserved for religious occasions. P uses émrawos but once,—émréBa: 
Is supposed to have an sctunl basis in the behavior of Kapys and 
Hippokrates, two kinsmen of Theron, who went over to Hieron 
(Schol.). But gnomic aorists have an actual basis also.—106, 
ov Sikq cvvavrépevos: “ Not mated with justice, but [set on] by 
rabid men. Comp.1.2,1: ypvoaprixey | es dibpov Moway ¢Bawov 
kkuTa popptyyt cuvayrdpevos,— paper : Of men besotted in their 
fury. So papyoupévous, N. 9, 19.—107. 76 Aadayhoa how: The 
articular infinitive, which is not fully developed in P., is seldom 
used after verbs of will and endeavor, ind then always has a 
strong demonstrative force—often with » scornful tang. So, Ant, 
312: ove €& dravros det rd Kepdaivew Gidew, 664: rodmiragaew Trois 
kparovow evvoei, O. C, 442: rd Spay otk 7AéAncrav (cited by De 
Jongh). 80 in prose with omevdew, Oappeiv, duokew, and the 
opposite, “Full fain for this thing of habbling.”—xpigev: A 
very rare substantive. —vre @éyev: Better than ace which 
would depend awkwardly on Aadayjoa.—108. dre. . . Bivarto: 

erei is “ whereas.” Madmen may attempt to babble dows and 
obscure his praises, but his deeds of kindness are numberless, 
and cannot he effaced any more than they can be counted.—109, 
xappar(a): Echo of yappar@y, v. 21 (Mezger). 





EAGLES AND HARE. 
Coin of Akragas. 
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THE third Olympian celebrates the same victory as the pre 
ceding ode. In what order the two were sung does not appear. 
O. 2 was probably performed in the palace of Theron; O. 8 in 
the Dioskureion of Akragas. The superscription and the Scholia 
indicate that this ode was prepared for the festival of the Geo- 
&éva, at which Kastor and Polydeukes entertained the gods. It 
is natural to assume the existence of a special house-cult of the 
Dioskuroi in the family of the Emmenidai, but we must not 
press v. 89 too hard. 


The third Olympian, then, combines the epinikian ode with the 
theoxenian hymn. The Tyndaridai are in the foreground. It is 
the Tyndaridai that the poet seeks to please (v. 1) by his ’OAup- 
movikas vpvos. It is the Tyndaridai, the twin sons of Leda (v. 
85), that are the ruling spirits of the Olympian contests. It is 
the Tyndaridai that are the givers of fame to Theron (v. 39). 
The victory is the same as that celebrated in the previous ode, 
but there Theron is always present to our minds. We are al- 
ways thinking of the third member of the triad—god, hero, man. 
Here Theron is kept back. The poet who was there almost, if 
not altogether, defiant in his heralding of Theron, utters scarce a 
word of praise here. Before it was merit, here it is grace. 

The poem is a solemn banquet-hymn. The victory calls for 
the fulfilment of a divine service, a OedSuaroyv xpéos(V.7). Pisa is 
the source of Oedpopo: dodai (v. 10). The myth has the same 
drift. It is the story of the Finding of the Olive, the token of 
victory. This is no native growth. It was brought by Herakles 
from the sources of the Istros, a memorial of Olympic contests . 
(v.15). It was not won by force, but obtained by entreaty from 
the Hyperborean servants of Apollo (v. 16), and the hero craved 
it as shade for the sacred enclosure of his sire, and as a wreath 
for human prowess (v.18). Already had the games been estab- 
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lished, but the ground was bare to the keen scourgings of the 
sun (v.24). Sent to Istria on another errand by Zeus, he had 
beheld and wondered (v. 82). Thither returning at the impulse 
of his heart, he asked and received, and planted the olive at 
Olympia (v. 34), which he still visits with the sons of Leda (v. 
35). 

The parallel with Herakles is revealed at the end. Theron 
has reached his bound—his Herakles’ pillars. Beyond lies noth- 
ing. Seek no further (v. 45). 

The olive was a free gift of God. So is this victory of Theron. 
It might be dangerous to press the details. Yet it is not un- 
Greek to say that the beauty of life is found of those who walk 
in the path of duty. Theron’s praise is no less because it is in- 
direct. 


The dactylo-epitrite rhythms are peculiarly appropriate in a 
hymn addressed to deities so Dorian in their character as the 
Dioskuroi. The compass of the strophe is not great, but especial 
stateliness is given to the composition by the massiveness of the 
epode. It is noteworthy that strophe and epode end with the 
same measure. 

Of the three triads, the central one contains the heart of the 
Finding of the Olive. The story is begun at the close of the 
first triad, and finished at the beginning of the third, and thus 
the parts are locked together. 


Srp. a.—1. drdofelvoig: The Dioskuroi were in an especial 
manner gods of hospitality, though an allusion to the Geogéma is 
not excluded.— dBeiv — ddciv, Aecolic Wikwars, P. 2, 96.—xadAvwho- 
xdpp 0 “Eddva: x., used of Thetis and Demeter in Homer, who is 
more lavish in his use of evmAdxcayos. Helen is xadXixopos, Od. 
15,58. re...re, as the brothers, so the sister. See O. 1,115. 
H. shares her brothers’ hospitable nature. See Od. 4, 180 foll., 
296 foll.—2. xAeway “Axpdyavta: With P.’s leaning to the fem.— 
yepalpov: “ While honoring.” — etxopat: A prayer and not a 
boast. So.also P. 8, 67, where airéw forms a sufficient contrast. 
—38. Qrjipwvos "OAupmiovixav tpvov: Instead of the prosaic "OAup- 
movixov vpvov. — dp0dcas: Simply “raising,” without any side- 
notion of column (O. 7, 86) or statue (I. 1, 46).—déxapavrowdSev : 
O. 5, 8: dxapavrdémodos . . . amnvas.—4. awrov: Appos. to dpvop. 
Comp. O. 5, 1; 8, 75.—otro po. wapeordxo: So with Mommsen, 
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nstead of odrw rot mapéora pot. ovrw, as she had done before. 
In a wish, P. 1, 46.56. With mapeordxoe comp. P. 8, 70: cape 
pev AB ijcedet | Alea mapéoraxe.—veootyadoyv: “ With its gloss fresh 
upon it.” We say, with another figure, “fire-new.” O. 9, 52: 

dvOea 8 tpvav vewrépwv. — Tpdwov: The novelty consists in the 
combination of honor to God and honor to man, of theoxenia 
the epinikion (Mezger). Combination of lyre and flute (Fennell), 
—5. weditg: The zédiAoy strikes the measure. 


"Avr. a’.—6, éwel... yeywveiv: Gives the double element—vhe 
victory of Theron (émwixtoy), and the right of the Tyndaridai to 
Pisa (Gcoéévia). Comp. v. 9: ras dro | Oedpopot vioorr’ én’ dvOpo- 
mous aodai, With v. 34: fAaos avyriBéo.rw vioera | civ Babvavov 
S:Bvpvors matot Andas. The song is the refiuence of the coming 
of Herakles and the Tyndaridai.—yalraror pév Levy Oevres: P. 
prefers this warmer participial conception to the colder infinitive 
(rd) xairaow emevyOnvac orepavovs. See P. 2, 23; 8,102; 11, 
22; N. 4, 34; 14,49; 7,12. Dem. 18, 32: dca rovrovs ody! me- 
oévras, much more vigorous than 81a 7d sovrous py mecoOnvat. 
The familiarity of these constructions in Latin deadens our per- 
ception of them in Greek, where they are.very.much rarer. uév, 
with an answering re, V. 9. See O. 4, 18.— 7. mpdooovm: P. 9 
111: eve 8 dv... tis mpaooes xpeos. The more familiar middle 
occurs _O. 10, 38,—0eé8parov: The last part of the compd. is felt 
elsewhere, O. 6, 59; P. 1, 61; 9,11; though faintly in L 5, 11: 
Desbucrnicd dperas. ‘There i 18 no echo of sidoouis —8. ddpptyyd re 
» Kal Body avAav érdwv Te: Te... kai unites the instrumentation, 
re adds the words as an essential element.—rouAdyapuv: Cf. O. 
4, 2: mowxiropoppeyyos dodas. — ow = roinow. Etym. Magn. 
p. 319, 81: Agors 7 woinots map ’AAKaig, and p. 391, 26: Tivdapos 
Ogow rd troinpa Aéyet. Sappho, fr. 36 (Bek.): od« of8’ drri béw.— 
9. AlvynorSapou watd(: In honor of Theron.—ovppigae: Cf. O. 1, 22. 
—& ve Ilioa: See v. 7. —yeywveiv: Supply mpdooce, which is 
easier, as the near neighborhood of cuppiga keeps the construc- 
tion wide-awake. -yéyavev (Christ) does not give a clear sense, 
though the shift is in P.’3 manner.—rés Go: O. 1, 8.—10. Oedpo- 
por: “God-given,” as I. 7,388: yayou Oedpopoy yépas. 


‘Er. a'.—11. $ tw =rovr®@ (in his honor), 3 ri.—xpalvov ... 
Bédy: Pres., the rule; aor.,the exemplification. Simple subj. in 
generic sentence as in Homer.—édetpds: See P. 2, 21.—wporépas: 
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“Of old,” “of yore.” 0. 7,72: émi mporépwy dv8pav.—12. &rpe- 
wis: “ Unswervable.”—EaAavo8ixas: The judge of the contest, 
so called because Greeks alone could participate in the games. 
Originally the number is said to have been two, afterwards ten, 
according to the number of the dvAai of the Eleians, and after- 
wards still further enlarged.—yAeddpwv . . . inpdbev: The eyes of 
the victor would naturally follow the movement of the prize- 
giver’s hand, hence iydGev.—Alrwdéc: The Eleians were called 
Aitolians, after their leader, Oxylos, who accompanied, or rather 
guided, the Herakleidai on their return.—13. yAavxéxpoa: Cf. So. 
O.C. 701: yAauxas ... pudAoy eAaias. The hue is grayish-green. 
On the symbolism of the olive, see Porphyr. de Antro Nymph. 
c. 88. P. does not distinguish the éAaia from the xérwos (wild 
olive).—tdv wore: The relative begins the myth. Cf. O. 1, 25.— 
14. “Iorpov: A half-fabulous river. —’Apoutpveviddas: Herakles. 
The mouth-filling word, well suited to the hero, occurs again, 
I. 5,38. Cf. Catull. 68, 112: falsiparens Ts i ae 


Erp. B’.—16. Sapov "YwrepBopéov: The well-known favorites of 
Apollo, who lived “beyond the North,” according to P., as he 
brings them into contrast with the Nile (I.5 [6], 23). Perseus’ 
visit to the Hyperboreans is described in P. 10 (Pindar’s earliest 
poem ). —’AméAdwvos Cepdrovra: P. 10, 34: Sv Gariats eumedov 
| evapias re padtor AmdAdov | xaiper.—weloas ... Ady@: A. has 
an emphatic position. Herakles does not often stoop to plead. 
—17. mora dpovéwv: “ With loyal soul,” if‘ loyal” were antique; 
“ true to his sire.’—aire:: “ He had to ask.” Not aire?, the histor. 
pres., which is very rare in P., and turns on P.5,82, which see.— 
wavdéxp: Comp. O. 1,93; 6, 69.—18. adoe: “Every place conse- 
crated to the gods is an dgos, even if it be bare of trees,” says 
the Schol.—oxapév re Girevpa: It had shaded the “Iorpov mayai, 
v. 14.—tvvdv dvOpdros: The shade is common to all men, the 
wreaths are for the victors (Béckh). ‘“ A common boon.”— 
19, abr@: With dvréprcée. “In his face,”—8iyxdpyves: “ Month- 
halver.” The full moon lighted the height of the festival. — 
Sdov: “Full” ( proleptic ). —xpvodpparos: Comp. the “yellow 
harvest-moon.”—20. éowépas: ‘At eventide” (cf. P. 4, 40), ace. 
to Béckh, but the moon may flash full the Eye of Even, which 
is herself. Still the adverbial interpretation is favored by O. 10 
(11), 81: év 8 €omepoy | eprcEev evamidos | wedavas épardy dados. 
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“Avr. B'.—21. aéOhov ... «plow: So N. 10,23, but 0.7, 80: xpi- 
cus auch’ dé@dos.—ayvav: The decision is “ pure” (intemerate) 
us the judge is “ true” (unwarped), v. 12.—apa(Dor.) = dua here, 
and P. 3,36; N. 5,11, but=dyoo, N. 7, 78.—-22, OjKe: Sc. ‘HpaxAjjs. 
Change of subject is very common in Greek, e. g. O. 9, 50; P. 4, 
25. 251. See also O. 1, 89.—x«pypvois: “ Bluffs,” as in Homer, 
P. 3, 34: mapd BoiBuidos xpnyvois, fr. XT. 64: map kpnvov Oahac- 
cvas.— 23. ob kaha, ere.: On the position of of comp. O. 4, 17.— 
Sév5pe’ addev: 4. is inner object: dévdpa reOydora exe. —Kooriov: 
Bickh combines Kpoviov [MéAowos. This would require Kpovida 
(Herm.). Aristarchos combines yépos [éAoros, év Bdeaais Kpoviov. 
Hence we read yapos—ev Baooais Kpoviov—Ieédoros, which is 
very much in P.’s manner.—24, rotrwv ... yupvds: As ray is used 
asa relative, the aayndetins is not felt with the fuller rovrey, which 
need not be = rotrwy otv.—xamos: So “garden” of any favored 
spot, P.9,57: Ads éEoyor Karov (Libya).—twaxovepev: As a slave. 
“To be exposed to,” “lashed by” (ef. “ that fierce light which 
beats upon a throne ”). — dfelars « « eatyais : O, 7,70: yet ré pow 
ofeiay o yevtOMuos axrivev marijp, Theogn. 425; abyas d&€os jeXiov. 
—25. wopevew: The Schol. makes this form here = qopeveoOa, 
but it is better to make ropevew transitive and dppya intransitive. 
Bergk reads Sppaw’. 


"Er. 8'.—26. tmogda: I. 4 (5), 32: immocdas "Iddaos. In P. 2,9 
Artemis puts on the trappings when Hieron yokes his horses. Ho- 
mer calls her (Il. 6, 205) ypvenjvios.— 27. S€ar’ éhOdve’ . . . dard, eré. : 
Refers to a previous visit, the memory of which was recalled by 
the nakedness of the xamos. The circumstances of the two visits 
are different; the first visit (from Arcady) was under the stress 
of dvayxa, and at the bidding of the hated Eurystheus, and the 
second visit (from Elis) was in faithful love (mira dpovéwr), at 
the bidding of his own spirit.—Sapév: O. 9,63: Mawadiaow ev 
deipais.—28, dyyeAlarg: The plural of ai n impressive message, also 
I. 7 (8), 43: ldvrwy . .. adrix’ ayyeAiat. Kurystheus sent his mes- 
sage to Herakles by Kopreus (Il. 15, 639), a proceeding which 
both Homeric and Pindaric Scholiasts ascribe to fear.—évrv(e): 
Asin P. 9,72: ds dp’ elmay evrvev reprvay yapuou xpaivew redev- 
rav. The extension of evr. from mapackevagew to dreyelpew (Schol.) 
is not Homeric.—arpé0ev: The dvayxa bound sire as well as son. 
The story of the oath of Zeus and the consequent subjection of 
Rerakles to Eurystheus is told, Il. 19, 95 sqq.—29. xpuodnepay é, 
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OfAaav: Mythic does have mythic horns.—Tatyéra: One of the 
Pleiades, daughter of Atlas, mother of Lakedaimon and Eurotas. 
In order to escape the pursuit of Zeus, she was changed by Ar- 
temis into a doe, and after she returned to her human form she 
consecrated a doe to the goddess. — 30. dévribeioa — avariOecioa 
(Schol.).—’Op@weig: The hiatus is paralleled by O. 6,82; N.6, 
2¢; 1.1, 16 (Bergk).—’O. is not different from “Apreyus ‘Opa, be- 
fore whose altar boys were scourged at Sparta. Both doe and 
scourging indicate a substitution for human sacrifice. As the 
capture of the doe ordinarily precedes the cleansing of the Augean 
stables, and so the founding of the Olympic games, v. 34 foll., see 
Ol. 10 (11), we have another indication that there were two visits 
to the land of the Hyperboreans. — éypawev: The Scholiast is 
good enough to give us the inscription on the doe’s collar: Tav- 


yérn iepay avéOnxev “Aprépds. 


Srp. y'-—81. mvovas Smbev Bopéa: P. comes back to the Hyper- 
boreans with an explanatory touch. See on P. 4,29. To em- 
phasize the distance is to emphasize Herakles’ devotion to his 
sire. This P. has done here and in vv. 14, 26. mvoas has scarcely 
any MS. warrant, but zvo.ais can only be defended by vague anal- 
ogy. — 32. OépBawe = davpave, which is an inferior reading.— 
33. tav: Depends on ipepos. — SoBexdyvapmrov: See O. 2, 55.— 
84, dutetoat: Epexegetic infinitive. The place was called ré 
Idv@erov (Schol.).—ravrav éoprav: The Theoxenia.—vioera:: The 
only correct spelling, acc. to the best MSS., and borne out by 
G. Meyer, Gr. Gr., § 497, vicopat for w-vo-1-0-pat.— 35. Babvfdvov : 
Epithet applied to the Graces, P. 9,2; to the Muses, I. 5 (6), 74; 
to Latona, Fr. V.2,2. See P.1, 12. 


"Avr. y .—36. éwétpawev = erérpewev (Schol.).—@anrdv ayava vé- 
pew: The Dioskuroi were Oeol evaywvio. N. 10, 52: etpuxdpov 
Tapiat Srapras dywvwv.—37. av8pav 7° aperas : Especially of those 
games that require personal prowess. O.1, 95: iva rayvras roday 
epicerat | axpai rt ioxvos Opacimova, N. 9, 12: icytos 7 avdpay dpir- 
Aas Gppaci re yAapupois apdawe xvdaiveoy médw, N. 5,52: muxray 
ré vw Kal mayxpatio PbéyEa Edetv "EmSatpe Sumdday | vixavr’ dperay. 
Still charioteering was not without its dangers. See P. 6.— 
pippapparov: So. O. C. 1062.—38. Sippndracias: As ddernpior the 
Dioskuroi had an altar at the starting-post of the Hippodrome 
(Paus., 5, 15, 5).—ap Oupds érpiva: The ra of the MSS. (= mas, 
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Schol.) cannot be construed; with drpvvec it makes no sense, 
and d:ddyrwy is too far off. map, B6ckh (raporpuver), with poor 
and late MSS. The old Scholiasts show uneasiness.— Eppev(Sarg 
| Oypovl +(e): Theron crowns the line. The dat. with eA6ciy as 
often when equiv. to yevéo@ar.—40. éwolxowrar: Sc. the Emmeni- 
dai. Comp. what is said of Xenokrates, brother of Theron, I. 2, 
89: xat Oea@y Saitas mpoowénruxto macas. 


"En. y .—41. redetas = ras €opras (Schol.).— 42, eb 8 dptoreva, 
xre.: “If” (which no one will deny). A familiar sentiment, 
such as the Greeks did not hesitate to repeat on occasion. See 
O. 1, 1.48. viv 8€: The reading viv ye is at first sight more 
natural, but viv dé has the better warrant ‘“ Now in his turn.” 
This comes near an apodotic d¢.—écyaridv: Of one that casts 
anchor. I. 5 (6), 12: é€oyarias dn mpds &ABov | BadAer’ ayxupay 
Oedripos eoy.—apetatow : ‘ By his deeds of emprise.”—44. otxoOey: 
Variously interpreted. As otxodev otxade, is proverbial for ease 
and comfort of transmission and transition (O. 6, 99; 7, 4), so 
the omission of oickade shows difficulty, trouble, arduous effort. 
Comp. I. 3 (4), 30: dvopéaow 8 €oydraow oikobey orddaow ar- 
rovO ‘HpakXeias. The effect is “the far distant pillars of Hera- 
kles.” — ‘Hpaxdéos oradav: Proverbs weary less by repetition 
than original figures.—45. ot wv 8idfo: vy» = 1d wépow. Neither 
ov pdy nor ov py is Pindaric. Suavius dicit de se quae Theront 
dicere vult (Dissen).—xewds efyv: “Set me down an empty fool” 
(if I do). There is no omission of dy. Comp. Lys. 21,21: pate 


voiuny (= Soxoiny paiver Oat), ef avadtoKotpe. 





KASTOR AND POLYDERUKES. 
Coin of the Brettioi. 


OLYMPIA IV. 


Kamarkina was founded by the Syracusans, 599 B.c., one 
hundred and thirty-five years after Syracuse itself. Destroyed 
by Syracuse in consequence of a revolt, it was some time after- 
wards restored by Hippokrates. Aguin stripped of its inhabit- 
ants by Gelon, it was rebuilt once more by men of Gela, Ol. 79, 
4 (461 B.c.). The proverb py xives Kapdpway: axivnros yap dpei- 
vov is supposed to refer to the unhealthy situation of the city, 
but Lobeck reads xapdpwap, cloacam. 

Of Psaumis we know absolutely nothing, except what Pindar 
is pleased to tell us in this ode and the next. Both odes are 
supposed to refer to the same victory, amnvy, that is, with a mule 
chariot. The MSS. have in the superscription dppyare or trois: 
anivy is due to Béckh’s combinations. This gives us a terminus, 
The mule-race was done away with, Ol. 84 (444 B.c.). Béckh 
puts Psaumis’s victory Ol. 82 (452 B.c.), and maintains that the 
victor had failed in the four-horse chariot race, and in the race 
with the single horse (xéAnre). The amnvy victory then was a 
consolation, and there seems to be a note of disappointment in 
the rhythm. 

According to Béckh the ode was sung in Olympia; accord- 
ing to Leopold Schmidt in Kamarina. The latter view seems 
to be the more probable. The fourth ode was sung in the festal 
procession, the fifth, the genuineness of which has been disputed, 
at the banquet. 


The key of this brief poem is given, v. 16: Sidmeipd ror Bpordy 
édeyxos. The final test is the true test. Success may be slow 
in coming, but when it comes it reveals the man. The thunder- 
chariot of Zeus is an unwearied chariot. What though his 
Horai revolve and revolve ere they bring the witness of the lofty 
contest? Good fortune dawns, and then comes gratulation 
forthwith. The light comes late, but it is a light that shines 
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irom the chariot of a man who hastens to bring glory to Kama- 
rina. Well may we pray, ‘God speed his other wishes.” Well 
may we praise the man—liberal, hospitable, pure-souled, lover 
of peace, lover of his state. No falsehood shall stain this record 
of a noble life. The final trial is the test of mortals. 

So, by trial, Erginos, the Argonaut, was saved from the re- 
proach of the Lemnian women, Unsuccessful before, he won 
the race in armor, and said to Hypsipyle as he went after the 
crown: “This is what I am in swiftness. My hands and heart 
fully match my feet. The race is for the young, but I am 
younger than my seeming. Gray hairs grow often on young 
men before the time. The final trial is the test of mortals,” 

Psaumis had every virtue but success; now this is added. 
So Erginos was a man of might, of courage; now he has shown 
his speed. 

The logaoedic rhythms are handled so as to produce a peculiar 
effect. Prolongation is frequent (for — ~), and the result is 
a half-querulous, half-mocking tone. The lively Aiolian mood 
is tempered by the plaintive Lydian. Psaumis is only half satis- 
fied, after all, and his enemies are not wholly confounded. 

The triad distributes itself fairly into prayer, praise, and story. 


Srp.—1. ‘Edarhp tméprate Bpovras dxapavrérobos Zed: Plat. 
Phaidr, 246 E: 6 pev 61 péyas nyepaov €v otpav@ Zeds mryvir dppa 
CAaivay mp&ros mopeverat, Which wryvdov dppa becomes a stock 
quotation in later Greek. Comp. Hor, Od. 1, 34, 8: per purum 
tonantes | egit equos volucremque currum.—éxapavtémobdos: O, 3, 3; 
5, 3.—real yap Spat: ydp gives the reason of the invocation. The 
Horai, originally but two, Kapra and GadA® (Paus. 9, 85, 2), are 
the daughters of Zeus and Themis; they who in their steady 
course—Qpa: being from +/ja, “ go”—bring things at their sea- 
son. It has taken time for Psaumis’s success to ripen.—2, tr 
«+. G@o0isas: Comp. 0. 7,13: tr’ dudorépwy (dppryyos Kai addav) 
xaréSav.—roumtAopdoppiyyos: Cf. O. 3,8: dpptyya wouxAdyapup, N. 
4,14: moxidov xPapif{ov.—thoropevas; In their circling dance.” 
—trepav ... pdaprvp(a): It is deplorable literalism to suppose 
that P, actually went and bore witness tothe contests. See N. 1, 
19: éoray 8’ er’ avdciaus Ovpas. The poet is said to go whither- 
soever his song goes, Comp. N.5,3: oreiy’ dm’ Alyivas, duayyéA- 
hows’ Gri, xré.; also I. 2,46.—3. paprup(a) = tuyyri (Schol.).—4. 
Ectvwy ... € mpacgdvrwv, xré.; The only possible meaning for &e- 
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yoy forces us to take écavay in a good sense, which is otherwise 
strange to P. See P.1, 52; 2,82. The figure was not so coarse 
to the Greek as it isto us. So. O.C. 320: @atdpa your an’ dupdroy 
oaivet pe mpocoreixyovoa. We can hardly make poetry of Horace’s 
leniter atterens caudam. E&eivey refers to Psaumis and écAoé to 
Pindar.. “ When friends fare well, forthwith the heart of the 
noble leaps up to greet the sweet tidings.” Some make the pas- 
sage ironical.—6, 4Ad’, & Kpévov wat: Resumption of the address. 
Cf. O. 8, init.: Marep .. . OvAuvpmia. .. GAN’ & Iioas.—Atrvay... 
dBpipov gives the repressive, as eharnp... Zev the aggressive, side 
of Zeus’s power. Comp. also O. 6, 96: Znvds Alrvaiou xpdros.—7. 
trov: A trivial word (almost = “dead - fall”), ennobled like 
“canopy” (xwvewreiov).—davepderoav: Od. 9,400: dxpias nvepoéo- 
cas. — Tudavos: P.1,16.—8. OvAupmovixav ... xdpov: O. 3, 8: 
"Odvpmiovikay vpvov.— 9, Kaplrwv: N. 6, 42: Xapirev | éowépros 
opddp réyev, and 9, 54: edxouat ravray dperdy xedadjoa otp 
Xapireoowv. The fourth of the Bwpoi é€ didupo, O. 5, 5, was dedi- 
cated to Xdpires kai Atdvucos. Comp. O. 2, 55, and remember 
also the enmity between Typhon (Gedy modéuos, P. 1, 15) and 
the Graces. 


*"Avr.—10. xpoviwrarov: The Horai have not hastened. Hence 
x.» “late” with Mezger, not “ lasting.”—Vavpros .. . dxéov: It is 
not necessary to supply oy nor to make dyéwy the abl. gen. ixee 
is only an éori in motion. “’Tis Psaumis’s that has come, his 
chariot’s” (revel song of victory). dy. prevalently of an danyn 
(Schol., O. 6, 24).— 12. owevSer: Psaumis’s own eagerness is 
brought into contrast with the deliberateness of the Horai.—18, 
Aouvrais edxais: A mild personification after the Homeric Acrai, 
Il. 9, 502.—pev ... re: pev... dé balances, re... re parallels, 
pey... te shifts from balance to parallel. Cf. O. 3, 6; 6, 88; 
7, 12. 69; P. 2, 31; 4, 249; 6, 39 al. Notice the triple praise in 
two groups: I. rpodais €rotpov inmay, and II. (1) eviars ravddxars, 
(2) ‘Hovytay pirtcrodw.— 16. “Hovxlav dudérodw: High praise in 
the disturbed state of Sicily. Personify with Bergk.—17. od 
Wedel téyfo: N. 1, 18: od Wevdes Baroy. For other eccentric 
positions of the negative, see O. 1,81; 2, 34. 69. 106; 3, 23; 7, 
48; 8,79. Here it amounts to, “I will not lie-dye my word.” 
Cf. also P. 4, 99: €y@icroos py Wevderw | katapsavats ele yévvay. 
—18. Sidwepd to. Bpotrav Eeyxos: Cf. N.3, 71: ev d€ reipa rédov 
| Scapaiverat. dia- is “ final,” “ decisive.” 
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"En.—19. KAvpévoro wat8a: Erginos, the Argonaut, son of Kly- 
menos (acc. to Apollodoros, 1, 9, 16, 8, son of Poseidon), was ridi- 
culed by the Lemnian women (P. 4, 252), on account of his white 
hair, when he undertook the weapon-race in the funeral games 
held by Hypsipyle in honor of her father, Thoas. His victory 
over Zetes and Kalais, the swift sons of Boreas, gave the mockers 
a lesson, not to judge by appearance, but to judge righteous 
judgment (after the Schol.). According to Pausanias, 9, 37, 4, 
Erginos, son of Klymenos, late in life consulted the oracle as to 
the propriety of marriage with a view to offspring, and received 
the answer: ’Epyive KAupévoto mat TperBwuaddao,| dy 7r\Ges ye- 
very SiCnpevos GAN’ Ere kal viv | iaroBone yépovtt vény mworiBadXe Ko- 
povnv. The sequel showed that his natural force was not abated, 
and this gives point to Erginos’s reply to the taunt of the Lem- 
nian women.—21. édvoev éf ariplas: Concrete power of the prep- 
osition. So I. 7 (8), 6: ex mevOéwv AvOévres. Hr. without a prep- 
osition in P. 3, 50: Avoats . . . dyéwv, where, however, ¢fayev is 
sufficiently plastic.— 22. xaAxéouor 8 év gvreoww: Comp. P. 9, init. : 
A game usu. at funerals,—vixav Spépov: O. 13, 80.—23. “Yyurvaca : 
See Ovid’s Heroides VI. and Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women. 
—orépavov: The prize was raiment (Fecdaros aydis, P. 4, 253). 
The wreath was given besides, I. 1, 18 foll.—24. Otros: Taunt- 
ingly: ‘You see.” Kayser, Rauchenstein, and others punctuate 
otros éyd* raxuratt xeipes dé kat Frop ico, the position of 3€ as 
O. 10 (11), 76.109; P. 4, 228. But we should lose dramatic power 
by this. Erginos is slightly out of breath.— yeipes: The hands 
and feet show the first symptoms of age, Hesiod, O. et D. 114. 
The feet give way before the hands. Notice the scene between 
Euryalos and Odysseus in Od. 8, 147 foll., and especially where 
. Odysseus shows some concern about his running. For jubilant 
assertion of the power of old age in boxing (yeipes), see Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1383. Ifthe feet are all right, then the rest follows a for- 
tiori.—toov: ‘“* Are a match” (to say the least).—25. @vovra:: Er- 
ginos is still speaking.—modtal: An allusion to the gray hairs of 
Psaumis, who is supposed to have been an adpoyépar, if a yépw 
at all, is an unnecessary hypothesis of the mechanical order. 


OLYMPIA V. 


Tue victory celebrated here is the same as that of the precea- 
ing ode. 

The verse about which the poem revolves is v. 15: alet 3° dud’ 
dperaiot mévos Samdva te pdpvarat mpos Epyov | xwduvp Kexadup- 
pévov. The preceding poem dwells on the importance of the 
final trial (4, 16); this gives the conditions of success, wdvyos 
_ 8andva re. The wain must be untiring (v. 3), the sacrifices great 
and various (v. 6). To gain an Olympian victory, to found a new 
city, costs toil and money. The flower of victory is sweet (dwros 
yAuxvs), the abode of Pelops lovely (edjparot agrabpot), now that 
the work is over, the price paid. So the daughter of Okeanos, 
Kumarina, who is to greet the victor with laughing heart (v. 2), 
was builded with much toil, much cost. The stately canals, the 
grove of houses—-these, like dmnyn, like Bovévoia, were not made 
for naught. May blessings rest on city and on Olympian victor ! 
May the one have the adornment of the noble deeds of her sons, 
the other a happy old age, with his sons clustering about him! 
mévos Sardava te have brought their reward. Wealth sufficient 
remains. Addfame. Whatmore? Let him not seek to become 
a god. 

There is no myth. The founding of Kamarina is fairy-tale, is 
magic achievement, enough. 


This poem, short as it is, has given rise to much discussion. The 
Breslau Scholiast (A) tells us that it was not in the edaqgua (original 
texts), but it was considered Pindar’s from the time of Didymos on. 
In O. 2 and 3 we have two poems on one and the same victory, but 
the treatment is very different,as we have seen. P.4and 5 cele- 
brate the same success, but different sides are turned out. Here, 
too, it might be said that O. 4 dwells on the achievement, O. 5 
on the conditions; and O. 5 shows a more intimate acquaintance 
with local circumstances than O. 4 does. But this makes it 
only the harder to understand the resemblance in diction. 
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With iynrav aperav (5,1) compare tynAordrwy aéOrwv (4, 8); 
with dwroy yAuxiv (5, 1), dyyeAiay yAunetay (4,4); with deapar- 
rdémodos amnvas (5, 3), Bpovras dxapavrémodos (4,1). 8éxev occurs 
4,8, and 5,3; xidos dvéOnxe is found 5,7; xid8os dpoat, 4,113; ior, 
5,9; ices, 4,10; and if the more common interpretation of 4, 4 be 
accepted, €vavay atrix’ dyyeXiay mori yAvKeiay €odoi, it is echoed 
by 5,16: nv & Exovres cooi nat roAiras do£av Eupev: ifnot, 5, 16 
is a sarcastic comment. yjpas (5, 22) is a reflex of wodtai (4, 26). 
It is also well to remember the very narrow limits within which 
these resemblances, some of them in themselves trifling, are 
crowded, and Pindar’s disinclination to repeat himself. In all 
P. déeev occurs but four times, dxeayavrémous three times, forms 
of few seven. The chances of an accidental coincidence are re- 
mote. The poet must have had his own ode in mind, or an- 
other — perhaps Pindar’s local representative, another Aineas 
(O. 6, 88)—must have imitated his manner. Add the point ad- 
duced above, the evidence of a more intimate acquaintance with 
local circumstances. 

Much of the other detail is hyper-Pindaric. «xapdia yedavel, 
v. 2, seems to be modelled, and not very happily modelled, on 
P. 4,181, Ouypep yeAavet, and dxapavrémodos amnvas, V. 8, on O. 3, 3, 
Gxapavrondsey immov. tvyynday aperar, Vv. 1,18 matched by I. 4 (5), 
45, ivnAais dperais, méAw Aaorpddor, v. 4, by O. 6, 60, Aaorpéqov 
riysay. Kvddos d8pdy, Vv. 7, is found I. 1,50; cepydyv dvrpor, v. 18, is 
found P. 9,32. On the other hand, dwros is épAdroXts, O. 2, 8; 
érrivexos, O. 8, 75; iepds, P. 4,181; xdAdoros, N. 2,9; dAmnoros, 
1. 4 (5), 125; dxpos, I. 6 (7), 18, never yAuxvs except here. Mezger 
has called attention to the resemblance between this ode and 
the beginning and the end of the fifth Isthmian; and we can 
hardly resist the impression that we have before us a clever copy 
of Pindar’s manner. 

But if it is a copy of Pindar, the copy is faithful to Pindaric 
symmetry. Of the three triads, the first has for its main theme the 
victory of Olympia, the second the founding of Kamarina, the 
third contains a prayer for well-earned enjoyment of the glory 
gained abroad as well as at home. The three triads have been 
compared to the three xparjpes of the symposium, at which the 
ode was sung. ss 

The metres, logaoedic acc. to J. H.H.Schmidt, are often called 
dactylo-ithyphallic, not elsewhere found in P. Moriz Schmidt 
insists on the strong resemblance between the movement of 0,4 
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and of O. 5, in opposition to B6ckh, who says: A ceteris Pindari 
carminibus mirum quantum distans. Vou Leutsch emphasizes the 
brief compass of the strophes and epodes, the simplicity of the 
verse, the peculiarity of the sequence, all indicating the Lesbian 
style of composition. According to him the poem is too light, 
and has too little art, for Pindar. 

If we had a wider range of Pindaric poems, we might obelize 
with more certainty. To me the poem is exceedingly suspicious. 


Srp. a.—1. Gwrov: “The prime.” See O. 2, 8.—2. "Dxeavotd 
Oiyarep: The nympli of the lake, Kamarina, from which the city 
received its name.—yeAavet: P.4, 181: Oup@ yedavei. 


"Avr. a’ .—4. atgov: P. 8, 38: avfwy warpay.—Aaotpépov: With 
reference to the rapid growth of the restored Kamarina.—8. 
Bwpots 2 Si8vpovs: According to Herodoros, Herakles built six 
altars to twelve deities, and the pairs of cipBwpo: are these: 1. 
Zeus and Poseidon; 2. Hera and Athena; 3. Hermes and Apollo; 
4, Charites and Dionysos; 5. Artemis and Alpheios; 6. Kronos 
and Rhea.—éyépatpev: More natural than é¢yépapey, on account of 
avéwv: “ Strove to honor.”—6. td BovOvolars: Comp. I. 5 (6), 44: 
evxais ind Oeoreciats | Aiocopat. B. denotes the height of liberal- 
ity, and sorts with avéw». Do not extend imo to duAdAas.— 
mweprrapépos: This is the reading of the best MSS. Hermann 
thinks that the contests were held on the fifth day. Fennell 
considers mepumrapépous a formation analogous to é8dounxovra, 
dydonkoyra, and so equivalent to mepmapépors, “lasting five days,” 
which many editors have. 


"Er. a .—7. Urrors fpidvors re povayrrun(g re: The various games 
in which he strove to honor (eyéparpe) the city. He succeeded 
only in the mule-race (amnvn). The controversy about this pas- 
sage is endless.—povapruxiq: “And with the riding of single 
horse.” The povdparv§ was a xéAns. ‘“‘Sole-frontleted ” for “ sin- 
gle,” like oiéd¢wvos avnp. See commentators on So. O. C. 718: 
Tay éxatoundday Nypndwv dxddovOos.—8. vixdoas avébyxe: The 
success is in the aor., the effort (v.5) in the imperf.--ékdpvge: 
Causative. —véouov: See Introduction to O. 4. 


Srp. B’.—9. Olvopdov nat Tédoros: See O. 1, 24 foll. P. does 
not couple closely the luckless king and his fortunate successor 
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—~10. ora8pdv: “ Abode.” 80 0.10(11),101; P.4, 76; I. 6(7), 45. 
—IleAAds: Brought from Lindos in Rhodes to Gela, from Gela 
to Kamarina.—aelSea pév... worapdv te: See O. 4, 13.—11. “Qaww: 
K. lay on a hill, eighty feet high, between the mouth of the Oanis 
(Frascolaro) and the mouth of the Hipparis (Camarana), at the 
eastern end of the great bay, the innermost point of which is 
occupied by Gela (Holm). “Gays bears a suspicious resemblance 
to ’Qdvns, an Oriental fish-god, germane to Dagon. re "Qavy 
points to Faas. See Curtius, Gr. Et. ‘, p. 561.—éyxwpiav: Not 
otiose. Kamuarina gets its name from the lake of the land. 


"Avr. B’.—12. cwepvots dyerods: “Stately canals” (Am. Journ. 
of Phil. VII. p. 407). Others “sacred” because of the river.— 
orparév: Doric use of the word “host” for “ folk.”—13. xoAAq: 
The commentators are divided as to the subject; part take "I7- 
wapts, part Vadis. Assuming, as we may, that Psaumis had done 
much to improve the navigation of the river, the praise is more 
delicate if we make the river the agent of all this good, and 
put, instead of the benefactor, the benefaction. “The river doth 
build with speed a lofty forest of stedfast dwellings” (Myers). 
The canal enables the builders to float down wood rapidly for 
the new houses. Fennell transl. xoAdq, “ makes into rafts.” —inpl- 
yuiov &doos: As it were, “a forest of tall houses.”—14. tm’ apaya- 
vias: Livelier than the other reading, dw. See O. 6, 43, and N. 1, 
85: omAdyyvev imo parépos Oanray €s atyAay porov.—ts pdos: To 
light and life. 


"Er. B’.—15. dpd’ dperaion: N. 5,47: eodotoe pdpvarat répt raca 
wdéXis.—Wévos Sardva re: I. 1,42: auddrepov Samdvats re Kat mévots. 
—pdpvara:: The singular number of a welded pair.—mpéds épyov: 
“With victory in view, veiled though it be with risk.” The 
chariot-race was a risk to person as well as to property. See P. 
5, 49.—16. 40 8 gxovres: The successful are the wise—an old 
sneer. So Eurip.: rdv evruyovvra cai dpoveiy vouiCopey.— Kat tro- 
Alraus: Who are the last to recognize merit in a fellow-citizen. 
P. 11, 28: xaxoAdyor 8€ moAtrat. 


Srp. y’.—17. Zwnjp: Kamarina was a redeemed city. The 
voc. carep is post-Homeric.—18. Fidatov: According to Deme- 
trios of Skepsis this Idaian cave was at Olympia. If so, it was 
doubtless named after the great Ida in Crete. There were many 
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Cretans among the original founders of Kamarina.—19. AvBloug 
aariwv éy abhoig: The Lydian flute melody was used in suppli- 
cations. On ¢y,see O. 7,12: maphavor. . . €v Evreow adder. 


"Apt. y .—20. evavoplaim: “With hosts of noble men.” —21, 
‘Odvpmidvixe: The victor is apostrophized, as often, at the close of 
the poem. — TleveBaviaew trros: Cf. 0. 1,77; 8,49.—22. etOw 
pov: P.’s usuge would lead us to combine ef@vyow with reAevray, 
but this is an exceptional poem, and we may follow the ScholL, 
who combines it with ynpas. See O. 1,37; P. 8, 88. 


"En. y'.—23. raporeplvey Cf. Od. 12,43: ra 8 of re yum) wat 
yymua téxva | oikade voorymayTt mapiararac ovde ydvuvrat.— 
iyleta = ty. Proleptic. — 24. fapxéow: Cf. N. 1, 31: ove 
épapat mokty €v peyapm wAovTov Kataxpuwais eye adn’ edvT@y 
eU te madcivy kai axoioa dios €€apkéwyv., That prosperity 
is sound which streams in and out, helping others and gain- 
ing good report. Whoso hath this, and Psaumis hath it, let 
him not seek to become a god.—ph patreioyn Seds yeréobar: Sc 
I. 4 (5), 14: jut) pareve Zeds yevéo@a, An abrupt end, like O, 3, 
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Aaesras, son of Sostratos, was a Syracusan of the noble family 
of the Iamidai, descendants of Iamos, son of Apollo. The Iami- 
dai were hereditary prophets among the Dorians, hereditary 
diviners at the great altar of Zeus in Olympia. Early settlers 
of Italy and Sicily, they retained their connection with Arkadia, 
Our Agesias, a citizen of Syracuse, was also a citizen of Stym- 
phalos. As a Syracusan he was an active partisan of Hieron, 
and after the fall of the tyrannis was put to death by the Syra- 
cusans, 

The composition of the ode cannot be earlier than Ol. 76, 1 
(476 B.c.), nor later than Ol]. 78, 1 (468 B.c.), the earliest and the 
latest Olympian celebrations that fall within the reign of Hieron. 
Ol. 77 (472 B.c.) is excluded, because Pindar was at that time in 
Sicily, and the poem was composed in Greece. Ol. 78,1 is the 
date to which the ode is assigned by Béckh. Zeds Alrvaios 
(v. 96) would seem more appropriate after the founding of Aitna 
(Ol. 76). The arguments advanced by Leop. Schmidt in sup- 
port of the same date, such as the character of vv. 58-63, which he 
regards as a feeble reflection of O. 1, 71-85, and the confidential 
tone in which Hieron is spoken of at the close, do not seem to 
be cogent. . 

The ode was probably sung at Stymphalos and repeated at 
Syracuse. One Aineas brought the poem from Thebes to Stym- 
phalos, and directed the performance. We do not know wheth- 
er he was an assistant of Pindar’s or a local poet of the Iamid 
stock. 


The verses to which one always comes back in thinking over 
this poem are these (100, 101): dyaOai dé médovr’ ev yetpepia | 
yuxri Boas éx vads ameckippba du’ ayxvpa. In the second Olym- 
pian we have noticed a recurrent three; here there is clearly a 
recurrent two. Agesias, the hero of the poem, unites in his per- 
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son Syracusan and Stymphalian. At Olympia he is victor in 
the games and steward of an oracle (vv.4,5). At Syracuse he is 
cuvoKorns of the city and beloved of the citizens (vv. 6, 7). He 
is prince and prophet, as Amphiaraos (v. 13) was warrior and 
prophet, and his victory must be celebrated at Pitana (v. 28), as 
if, must be celebrated at Syracuse (v.99). His charioteer, Phin- 
tis (v. 22), must speed to the banks of the Eurotas, and Pindar’s 
leader, Aineas (v. 88), must conduct the festal song. Agesias’s 
maternal stock was Arkadian; from thence came his prophetic 
blood—from Euadne, daughter of Poseidon (v. 29), a prophetic 
god; from Iamos (v. 43), whom Euadne bore to Apollo, a pro- 
phetic god. | 

The myth of Iamos (vv. 29-70) shows the value of this double 
help—the result, a double treasure of prophecy. Prosperity and 
fame attend the Iamidai. Herakles helped Iamos at Olympia 
(v. 68); Hermes the Iamidai in Arkadia (v. 79). Thebes and 
Stymphalos are akin (v. 86), as Herakles, Boeotian hero, and 
Hermes, Arkadian god, unite to bless the Iamidai. So the song 
must praise Hera (v. 88), for Arkadia was the home of her vir- 
ginity, and vindicate Boeotia, home of Herakles (v. 90); must 
remember Syracuse, and wish the victor a happy reception in 
one home as he comes from another home—as he comes from Ar- 
kadia to Syracuse (v. 99). He has two homes in joy—two an- 
chors in storm. God bless this and that (ravde xeivwy re xAvray 
aicay mapéxot didéwy, Vv. 102). Nor is the mention of the two 
anchors idle. May Amphitrite’s lord speed Agesias’s ship, and 
prosper the poet’s song (v. 104). 


This is one of the most magnificent of Pindar’s poems, full of 
color, if not so dazzling as the seventh Olympian. The myth of 
Iamos, the payris ancestor of a pavris, is beautifully told. Pro- 
found moral there is none to me discernible. ‘He that hath 
gods on either side of his ancestry shall have the gods to right 
and left of him for aye,” shows an aristocratic belief in blood 
(ovd€é mor’ exdeiYvew yevedy, Vv. 51). 

There is such a ganglion of personal and tribal relations in- 
volved in this piece that one is tempted to long historical and 
antiquarian disquisitions; but if we accept Pincar’s statement 
as to the connection between Thebes and Arkadia, nothing more 
is necessary to the enjoyment of the ode. 
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The rhythm is Doric (dactylo-epitrite). 

Of the five triads, the first contains a glorification of the victor, 
who is compared to Amphiaraos, also a prince and a prophet: 
the second takes us to Arkadia, and begins the story of Iamos, 
which is continued in the third and the fourth, The latter half 


of the fourth prepares the return to Syracuse, which forms the 


conclusion of the poem. 


Srp. a’.—1. Xpvedas: “ Golden” for “ gilded.”"—twoeerdeavres : 
O. 8, 26: tréorace . . . kiova Satpoviav. —Parhapov: “ House.” as 
0.5, 18,— 2. @s ére: Without a verb, as P. 11,40; N. 9, 16; 
1.5 (6),1. With as ore the verb is in the ind., and not in the 
Homeric subj. (N. 8,40); therefore supply nideuna if anything. 
The ellipsis was hardly felt.—3. wafopev: On the mood, see O, 2, 
2.—apxopévov 8 épyov, xré.: A favorite quotation in modern as in 
ancient times. The gen. absol., though not“ pawing to get free,” 
is not used with perfect freedom in P. Hence a, ¢, is felt to de- 
pend on rpdécamov.—4, et & efy, xré.: The ideal conditional (0, 1, 
108) of a fair dream, too fair to come to pass, and yet it has come 
to pass. ei) has no subject, no ris, as might be expected. So 
N. 9, 46.—pév... re: See 0.4,18.—5. Bond... pavrety rapias: 
The dative often varies with the genitive so as to produce a 
chiastic or cross-wise stress, thus emphasizing each element alter- 
nately. Here the stress is on rapias, while in cvvotkieryp ray 
cAeway Zupaxoreay it is on Supakogcay. Comp. Hat. 7, 5: jp 
Eéptn pév av eyo s, Aapeiov Ge adeA eis qais. Of Isai. 3,13: 
éraipa iy Ta Bovhopév kal ov yur) ToU Nuetépov Oeiov. Cf, 
Ar. Ach, 219, 220: viv» & ered oreppov Hon TOU poy avTikyypwop | 
kai mahaua Ansparidy To aKéXos Baptverat.—pavrelo— payriko,— 
taplas — diocxnrys (Schol.). The Iamidai had the right of divin- 
ing by fire.—6. ovvorxterjp: Of course only by hereditary right,— 
7. émxvipoas: Not with ev iveprais dodais, but with apédvey doraéy. 
Cf. v.74. Citizens are apt to show envy in such circumstances, 
Those who count three columns in the mpdévpoy forget Pindar’s 


implicit way. There are four, A.is an Olympian victor, a rayias | 


Atés, A cuvoxiornp of Syracuse, and beloved of his people. The 
outside columns are personal, the inside are hereditary.—éorév: 
Both Stymphalians and Syracusans. 


"Avr, a’.—8. toro... Exov: N. 9, 45: torw Aaydov.—webidw : 
0, 8, 5.—Barpdvvov 58° Exwv: Cf. Aisch, Ag. 907: roy ody 6d? 
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éva€, "Tiov ropOyropa. The Greeks drew largely on foot ana 
footgear for their imagery, and yet Aristoph. laughs at ypdévov - 
moda (Ran. 100). 8., “blessed of heaven.”—9. Zeorpdrov vids: 
Effective suspense.—dxiv8vvor .. . dp.: On the risk of the chariot- 
race, see So. El. 745 sqq.; also O. 5, 16; P. 5, 49, and Introd. 
to P. 6.—10. wap’ dvipaow: “On land.” Hymn. Apoll. 142: 
ynoous te kat dvépas. N.5,9: Atyway, rdy wor edavdpdv re nat 
vavotkruray Oéocavro.—11. e& te wovabg: The position throws 
this clause up in opposition to dxiv8vyo. The generic condi- 
tional in P. takes the pres, indic. (rarely pres. subj.) or the aor. 
subj.: édy (qv, ef xe) doesnot occur. For the thought, see O. 11 (10), 
4.—12."Aynota, tiv 8(€ : Cf. 0.1, 36. riv—coi.—éroipos: Cf. P. 6, 
7: éroipos tuvav Onoavpds.—18. &wd yAdooas: He flung it off— 
“roundly,” “ freely.”-—A8pacros: Leader of the Argive host that 
came to help Polyneikes to his rights, P. 8, 51, and eleewhere.— 
"Apdidpnov: Amphiaraos, noblest of the seven against Thebes. 
N. 9, 24: 6 & ’Apdidpn cxiocey xepavyp rapBig | Zevs ray Babv- 
otepvov xOdva, kpvev 8 dw immas. N. 10,8: yaia & ev OnBass 
imédexro kepavvwbeioa Ards BéAcow.— 14. ward: With euappev.— 
gadipas trwovs: White, acc. to Philostr. Imagg. 1, 27. On the 
gender, see P. 2, 8. 


"Em. a’.—15. dwra ... tredeoOévrav: The MS. rercobévroy is un- 
derstood now as “ consumed,” now as “ composed ” in the sense 
of Lat. compositus. ‘The corpses of seven pyres,” one pyre for 
each contingent, not for each leader, as Adrastos escaped death, 
Amphiaraos disappeared, Polyneikes was buried by his sister. 
Of the many conjectures, van Herwerden’s re Satobévrwy is the 
most convincing. Cf.N.9, 25: érra yap 8aicavro rupat veoyvious 
goras, and Eur. Herakl. 914: wupds hroyi oGpa Sarabeis. édeo- 
Oévrwy is one of Bergk’s experiments. Christ’s text has éerac6év- 
rov. The Scholiasts seem to have had before them re AeyOévrawy 
(so says Moriz Schmidt also), which they understand now as 
“counted ” (xaraptOunderrayv), cf. Il. 3,188: pera roiow ed€xOnv— 
now as ovdAdeyGevrwy = ovdAdreyévrov—cf. Ar. Lys. 526; Plat. Legg. 
6,784 A. The former is the more likely. Bergk: re wno6évrwy, 
from véa, “ pile up.”—Tadatov(Sas: Mouth-filling patronymic for 
Tadaidas(Adrastos). Comp. ‘Yzreptovidns for ‘Yrepiwy (Od.12,176), 
"Iamerovidns for ‘lameridns (Hesiod, O. et D. 54).— 16. dp8adpdv: O. 
2,11.—17. dnpdrepov: A clear Homeric reminiscence. Cf. Il. 3,179: 
dudsrepov Bacirets 7 dyabds Kparepds Tr aixpnrns.—18. GySpl xepow 
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Seomrérq . . « Zupaxoolw: The Schol. combines 4. 3. and x, é., and 
this must stand despite the affinity of dvdpi for deamdra.—19. drd<- 
vexos: Bergk writes ditcuxos from vikn, as he thinks with Cobet, 
N. L. 691, that veixos would require ditoveens. The passage is re- 
ferred to by Isokr. 1,31; épsAnrixds 8 €crec pat) Sve pis dv pnde duca- 
peotos jndé mpos mavras diAdvixos (so the Urbinas). — 20. péyav 
Spxov épéocais: P.isa challenging herald. O. 2,101: atiddcopat 
evdpKiov Adyov dhabet vdw.—21. perlpSoyyo: So 1. 2,7: pedibOdy- 
you Tepytyopas.—tmetpépovrs = cupdwrjcovew (Gloss), “ will ap- 
prove,” “shall not say me nay” (E. Myers). 


rp. B'.—22. Pivns = Aris. A Sicilian-Doric name, Comp. 
Phintias in the story of Damon and Phintias (falsely Pythias). 
—4a\Ad: With imper., as O. 1, 17 and often.—t{eifov: P, harnesses 
his poetic chariot only on grand oécasions. O. 9,87; P, 10, 65; 
I. 2,2; 7 (8), 62.—48q: “ Straight.” — oévos fyudvev: Comp. P. 
2,12: aéévos immeov. o6.is not limited by P. to animals, Fr, IL. 
1,4: @@évos ‘Hpaxdéos. Homer has II. 13, 248: o. "I8ouerjos, and 
18, 486: aAévos “Qpiwvos. Plato says in sport of Thrasymachos, 
Phaidr. 267 C.: rd rod Xadkndoviov ohévos.—23. & tdyos tse ra- 
xos.—6opa: P.’s favorite final particle.—xeheWOw év xaGapa: For 
the path of poesy see N. 6,52: mpdcodou, 62: 638dv éuagirdy, I. 2, 83: 
ovde mpoodyrys d KéhevOos yiverat, 1.3 (4), 19: pupla mdvra wédev- 
Gos. «ad. “illumined.” — 24, Bécopey: Spa, as a relative, may 
take the fut. (Il. 16,243; Od. 4,163; 17,6), and P. has P. 11, 9: 
appa... Kedadnoere, but the “short” subj. is more likely. See 
O. 1,7.—25. wai yévos: «., “actually,” “at last,” shows impati- 
ence, like 87.— adav: “Above (all) others.” 2€ as Il. 18, 
431: epol ex mwacéwy Kpovidns Zeds ddye’ €Onxev. addGv Dor, 
fem, pl. = @AAev (juve). — 26. orebdvovs: The chariot was 
wreathed as well as the victor.—28. wpés [vrdvav: The nymph 
of the town in Laconia—not the town itself. 


"Avr. 8'.—29. @: The myth is often introduced by a relative 
or equivalent demonstrative, 0. 1, 25; 3,13; 8, 31.—puyGetoa: P. 
much prefers the first aor, p. of this verb to the second.—Kpoviw: 
See O, 2, 13.—30. Fudwhowov: “ Black-tressed.” So Bergk for 
iomAdxapoy (unmetrical) of the best MSS. Cf. P.1,1: Ftom\oxd- 
pov | Mocay. Allusion to the "lapida.— 31. wapOeviav diva: 
“Fruit of unwedded love.”—x«édrous: “ With the folds of her 
robe.” References to change of belting, in the circumstances, 
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are common enough in all literature.—32. cvply év pyvl: The de- 
cisive month.—wéprow(a): See O. 2, 23.—dppurddovs: As d. is 
uniformly fem. in Homer, it may be considered fem. here. — 88. 
wopoalvew Sépev: So P. 3, 45: mdpe Kevravpm didafa, and P. 4,115: 
rpadeww Xeipwore S@xav.—EtAariSq: This son of Elatos was Aipytos, 
v. 36.—34, Parodva: In southern Arkadia, on the upper Alpheios. 
—olxety: Epexegetic inf. — 35. ur’ ’Awé\Xow: Comp. N. 1, 68: 
Berdéwy ind piraicn, Fr. X. 3, 3: imd (evyAas apuerocs, and esp. I. 
7,45: Avoe kev xadewdy bq’ Fpwi wapOevias. 


"Er. B’.—86. of8’ Dale)... xAéwrowwa: The aor. Zrabe would 
more naturally take the aor. part., but the neg. is killed by the 
neg. (ovx éAabev = havepa qv). Cf. TL. 17, 676. «d., “ hiding.” — 
37. d§elq pedéra: As with a bit (déurép@ xadw@, Soph.).—38. wep’: 
Allowed in P. for repi.—39. Gowinéxpoxov: The passage is charac- 
teristically full of color. @., “crimson.”—xaraOyxapéva: P. gives 
in detail for the daughter what he had only hinted at for the 
mother. — 40. xéAmBa: As in Od. 7, 20: mapbevixn écxvia vend. 
KaAmw é€xovon.—Adxpas vwd xvavéas: The gen. with the notion of 
overarching. Mommsen reads with A Adypats bd evavéas. For 
gen., comp. O. 2, 91; 13,111. For Adypa, P. 4, 244: xeiro yap Ad- 
xva.—kvavéas: The colors are contrasted, dark blue with yellow, 
cold with warm.—41. there = ré£eoOat fuedre. The imperf. of 
this verb is in very common use. Sometimes “ she was (a) moth- 
er’ (v. 85), sometimes “she had to bear.”"—@eégpova: Fit word for 
a future prophet, “ upon whom was the spirit of God.”—Xpvooxé- 
pas: O.7,32. Comp. P. 2,16: ypvaoyatra. — 42. "EdelO@viav: Cf. 
N. 7,1: ’EAeiOuca mapedpe Motpay Babvdpdvav. O. 1, 26, KAwOe is 
the mdpedpos of ’Edci@ua.—Moipas: P. speaks of KAwda xaoryvn- 
ras te, I. 5 (6), 17,and mentions Aayeors at the Adyos of Rhodes 
(O. 7, 64), but nowhere calls ”Arporos by name. 


Srp. y.—43. o8ivos ... éparas: An oxymoron, like “sweet sor- 
row.” Comp. N, 1, 36: omAdyxvav dro parépos adrixa Oanray 
és atyhay trais Ads | ddiva hevyor Sidvp@ civ KactyvyTt@ podrev.— 
44, aitixa: Effective position. The favorites of the gods are sped 
in childbirth. — xvfopéva: On the savagery of the primipara, 
see Plat. Theaitet. 151 C: uy aypiawe Somep ai mpwrordxot rept 
ra madia. Fennell, “though sore distressed.”—45. Aetwe: The 
imperf. denotes reluctance, ‘had to leave,’ “felt that she had 
to leave.” —8vo ... Spdxowres: Two also in Eur. Ion, 23. The ser- 
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pent is notoriously mantic and Apollinic, and occurs everywhere 
in the history of Greek religion. The dpaxovres are children of 
Gaia. Notice the rarity of dual nouns in P.—yAavxares: P. 
4, 249: yAavkara moctAdvwroy dp. The basilisk eye is proverb- 
ial._—46. @pépavro: The affectionate middle, P. 9, 20. 95.—épep- 
get | lo: An oxymoron contrast to the natural ids of the dpaxovres. 
The honey, which is also mantic, was a miraculous exudation of 
the serpent’s fangs, and so peAtooay is = pedtooaig. ig is another 
play on "Iapidac.—47. na8Sépevor: As if they were human.—48, we- 
tpatooas ... Ilv0evog: So. O. R.463: & Oeomémera AeAdis wérpa. 
—drawev: “ Hasting.”—49. trav... rékow: The opt. for the ind. 
in Homer is virtually confined to the interrogative sentence. 
This Pindaric. experiment with the relative is due to the inter- 
rogative character of eipero, and has few parallels in classic 
Greek. So. O. R. 1245: xadei roy Adctoy | pynpny madatoy oreppd- 
rev fxovo’ id’ Sy | Odvor pev airds, ry 8€ rixrovoay Nima. The ex- 
amples mainly in Herodotos.—yeydxew: A Doric perfect, such as 
we find most frequently in the Sicilian dialect. rereNevraxovoas 
occurs in a Delphic inscription (Curtius). 


"Avr. y .—50. wept @varév: As in Od. 1, 66: és epi peév vdoy 
éott Bporady, wept 8 ipa Geoiow | abavdracw fSoxe. Bergk reads 
wépt with most of the codices.—52. pdvve: Specialized in prose. 
Here of prophetic revelations, — 53. etyovro: “ Vowed,” “de- 
claved.”—4ANa ... ydp: “But (in vain) for.” See O. 1, 55.—54. 
oxolve: So Odysseus, Od. 5, 463: cyoivo tmexdivbn.—dmwapary : 
Bergk writes ametpitm (as Od. 10, 195), “limitless.” The quan- 
tity dre:pdro, “ unexplored,” is, to say the least, very problematic — 
(dmeipnros, Hom.), but areiparos might be to meipas as méparos i8 
to népas. ‘“ Boundless brake.”—55. tov: The colors assigned to 
the violet here seem to show that the pansy is meant(viola tricolor), 
the yellow eye of the violet being too small for the prominence of 
€avOaicr. ‘toy means also “ gillyflower.”—wapmwopdipos: ‘ Deep 
purple.” —PeBpeypévos : “ Steeped.” —56. 16: * Therefore.” —owpea : 
In Homer only of the dead body.—xareddpifev: She dedicated 
him to be called. Her calling was a dedication; the nomen was 
an omen, as often. — xpéve ovpravrt: “For all time,” where és 
gdyra ypévoy would be coarser, and €y wayti xpévp would make 
us lose the intent. 


"En. y'.—57. rovr’ Svup(a) : Iamos.—xpvoorrepdvowo . . .“HBas: 
Il 2 . 
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So P. 9, 118: ypvcocrepdvov 8é For “HBas | xaprév dvOncavt 
arodpéyat | €6edov. A consecrated epithet, Hes. Theog. 17: “HB8n» 
Te xpvoocrépavoy Kadiy te Atovny.—8. *AdAdep phoow: Dat. of 
approach. The god of the sea is also god of the river. Besides, 
Alpheios runs straight to the main. ‘“ Mid-Alpheios” (Schol.). 
Others, “into the middle of the Alpheios.”—ebpvBiay: P. 2, 12, 
—59, wpdéyovov: v. 29.—oxowédv: Comp. P. 8, 27: ov3 dade oxo- 
auv.—Seo8pdras: Here in its full sense. See O. 3, 7.—60. Aaorpé- 
gov tyzdv: The honor of a rouuny Aadv.—éG xehadg: Cf. O. 7, 67: 
€a kepada . . . yépas.—61. vuerds twalOpros: Comp. the scene, O. 
1, 71.—&priemjs: “Clear speaking.” So I. 4 (5), 46. Comp. dpri- 
mous, aprioropos. Not Ao€gias, the riddlesome, this time.—62. pe 
téd\Xaoev: The voice sought him in the dark and (when it found 
him) said. The commentators have made much difficulty about 
the highly poetical expression.—63. wdyxowov és xdpav: Comp. 
O. 8,17: Acds atres mavdéxm Gave. m.,8& prophecy rather than a 
prolepsis in the usual sense of that word.—¢dpas SmoGev: “In 
the track of my voice.” 


Srp. &'.—64. add(Barov: An Homeric word (7AiBaros) of uncer- 
tain meaning. “Steep” might answer here, “brambly” (Goe- 
bel) would not. evdeieXov Kpdvioy (O. 1,111) does not help us. 
— 66. téxa = rére.—67. Opacupdyavos: Cf. N. 4,62: Opacupaydvey 
re Neovrwy, Which shows the survival of the etymological mean- 
ing of pnyxavn, “might,” “ power.” — 68, @ddo0s: So O. 2, 49: 
"Adpaariday Oados dpwyoy Sépors.—’Adnaidav: From ’AAxaios, the 
father of Amphitryon. We are more familiar with the form 
Alcides, ’AAKeidns.—70. én’ axpordte Bopo: The altar was built 
of the ashes of the sacrifices, and consisted of two parts; on the 
upper and lesser the thighs of the victims were burned, and the 
divination performed, Paus. 5, 13, 9.—7ér’ at: The contrast to 
réxa pev is put characteristically at the end, not at the beginning 
of the 5€ clause.—x«éAevoev: A shift of construction, instead of 
leaving 6éo76a in apposition with 6ncavpor. 


"Ayr. &.—71. é§ ob: “Since when,” not a part of the promise. 
Supply éori as usual, “ has been and is.” Some have no stop at 
"IapOav, and make yévos depend on éo7mero, a rare accusative, on 
the strength of N. 10, 37.—72. trpevres: “ Prizing.”—73. és dave- 
pav 686v: Comp. v. 23: xeAevdm . . . xafapa, and contrast the 
picture of home-sneaking youths, P. 8, 87: xara Aavpas 8 éyOpay 
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éndopa mrdccovrt.-— 74. xpiip’ fkaerov: Each action is a proof 
(thereof). So ypip éxacroy, of achievements, 0. 9,112. Others: 
Action proveth each man. — pépos: Cf. fr. XI. 42: mori papov 
@ra:vos xipvarat. Blame and praise are inseparable.—é§: Of the 
source.—xpéparas — émixpéparat (Schol.).—75. wept SaBdxarov Spd- 
pov: See O. 3, 83, — 76. woriordgy ... poppdv: Victory transfig- 
ures. So the Schol.: of wxavres Soxotow evetdeis evar. No one 
who has seen can forget the light of battle even on vulgar 
faces, and everybody notices the beauty of homely brides. As 
Iamos is steeped in violet light (v. 55), so Agesias has beauty 
distilled upon him. orword&y with Bergk for worsord{es. For 
the generic subj. (without dy), see 0. 3,13: f rue... BdAy.—T77. 
id Kvu\Advas dpovs: So Christ, after the Schol., for épos. The 
gen.in O. 18,111: rai &@ in Atrvas byAdqhov xadXimdovror mdAtes. 
—pdrpwes Gvpes: The double lineage is insisted on. The ma- 
ternal stock is one of the two anchors, v. 100. 


"Er. &.—78, &dpyoav: The aor. act. occurs also Hes. O. et D. 
82.—Oeav xdpuxa: Hermes is often Cyllenius. Od. 24,1: ‘Epps 
8é Wuxas KuAAnnos efexadeiro. — Avrats = trayevrixais (Schol.). 
“Supplicatory.” Comp. P. 4, 217.—79. dyévas exer poipdy 7° dé 
OAov: On evaywnos ‘Eppas see P. 2,10; for aéOrwv .. . poipa, I. 8 
(4), 10.—80. ebdvopa: Applied to the Peloponnesos, O. 1, 24; to 
the Lokrians, O.10(11), 109; to Argos, N. 10, 36; to the sturdy 
Acharnians, N. 2, 17.—82. Séfav .. . mvonis: One of the harshest 
combinations in P., at least to our feeling, but the tongue is 
freely handled in Greek. It is a bow, I. 4 (5), 47: yAéood pos 
rogevpar éxer. It isa dart, N.7,71: dxov@ Sre yadxomdpaoy (comp. 
the use of yAwyxiv, So. Tr. 681). Being a dart, it can be ham- 
mered, P. 1, 86: ydAxeve yAdooay, or sharpened, as here. The 
trainer 1s a Nagia dxdyva, I. 5 (6), 73, and the poet’s tongue is to be 
edged as the spirit of athletes is edged, O. 10 (11), 22. The word 
Atyupas is not used in a bad sense; the Greeks liked piercing 
sounds, and xaAApdact trvoais shows that in this case, at any rate, 
the sound of the whetstone was the voice of the Muses. The 
shrill whetstone that P. feels on his tongue accosts him with 
sweet breathings, and with a welcome message. — yAdoog: We 
want the dative and accept, the hiatus, as O. 3, 30: ’Opdwcia 
éypavvev.—83. wpoeépre.: So with Mommsen and the best MSS. 
The inferior MSS. have mpoaéAxes, “ draws to,” with é0éAovra as an 
oxymoron, “which to harmonious breath constraineth me noth- 
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ing loth” (Myers). We should expect rather some such word 
as mpoceiie: (mpocetet), “ forces.” —KadAipdoior wvoats: If rpoadA- 
ket 18 read, x. w. is the dat. of approach. — 84. parpopdrep dpa, 
xré.: Metope, daughter of Ladon, and nymph of a body of water 
near Stymphalos, was the mother of Thebe by Asopos. 


Srp. ¢.—85. whdfvrmov OyiPav: Hes. Scut. 24: Bowwrol wAngéer- 
mot.—érucrev: See v.41. P. 9,18: Gy wore... Kpelowo’ @rixrey.— 
iparevdv USwp: Much stress is laid everywhere on the waters of 
Thebes. Comp. P. 9, 94: xogds aynp tis, bs. . . pydé Atpraiwr 
tddrov dé pépvarac. — 86. wlopar: A pres. form used everywhere 
as a fut. except here, where Curtius (Gr. Verb. II'. 290) considers 
it to have a pres. force.— 88. Alvéa: Aineas wag P.’s yopod:dd- 
oxados, and was to him what Phintis was to Agesias. It is sup- 
posed that Aineas was a Stymphalian relative of Agesias, and a 
local poet—the proper man for the performance of an ode in- 
tended to be sung at Stymphalos. The task “Hpay [apOeviay 
keAadjoat was to be the work of Aineas himself, to be followed 
by P.’s ode, which Aineas was to produce, and to find out by its 
effect whether P. was open to the old sneer against Boeotians. 
Aineas is a man whom he can trust with the execution of a com- 
mission which should silence the cavillers in Stymphalos.— 
“Hpav Tlapeviacv: A Stymphalian goddess. Hera had three 
temples there, and three names, sais (mapOévos ), reXeia, xnpa, 
Paus. 8, 22, 2.—89. dpxatov dveSos ... Borwrfav iv: Comp. fr. IV. 
9: Hy Gre avas TO Bowwrioy €Ovos everov. The “Yayres were old in- 
habitants of Boeotia. The moral character of the swine was not 
exactly the same among the Greeks as it is among us and the 
Semites. Comp. Phokyl. 8,5: 9 3€ auds BAoovpys ott’ dy xaxi 
ovde pév écOAn. — ddabdow | Adyous = rais dAnOeiats: “In very 
truth” (after an honest calculation ).— 90. devyopev — perf. — 
Gyyedos dp0és: Of the words. He is faithful.—91. juaépev oxv- 
taka Mowav: Of the musical and orchestic part. He is reten- 
tive. — yAukis xpanjp: Shifting of the metaphor. He adds a 
charm of his own. See Introductory Essay, p. xli. 


"Avr. €.—92. elardv: So the best editors with Ailios Dionysios, 
—Oprvylas: Sacred to Artemis, an Arkadian goddess.—94. gow- 
xémweLav: So called with reference to the color of the ripening grain. 
—95. Adparpa: Hieron was an hereditary priest of Demeter and 
Persephone, who belonged to the Triopian deities, as did Apollo 
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(Hat. 1, 144), and Demeter and Persephone were much worship- 
ped in Arkadia.—Aeux(iwov: So, especially, when she returns in 
the spring.—96. Zmvds Alrvatov: Cf. N..1,6: Znvds Airvaiou ydpw. 
Aitna was an especial pet of Hieron, who is called Airvaios in the 
title of P. 1, Airvatos &évos P. 3, 69.—97. Avpar podwal te: P. com- 
posed in his honor three Pythians, one Olympian, and fragments 
of a skolion and a hyporchema remain.—ywecxovrt: So O. 7, 83: 
6 ey "Apyet xadkds éyva viv.—9pdooo = rapdoco: So for bpavao, 
with the Schol., B6ckh. The fut. opt. cannot be defended. 
Bergk cites So. O. R. 1274, where dwoia@ . . . ob yrwootaro are 
~ in oratio obliqua, and represent fut. ind. We should have to 
read 6pavoa with Hermann, or Opava: with van Herwerden. 


"Er. €'.—99. ofxoOev ofkad’: With a sweet security of transfer 
(comp. Aus Gottes Hand in Gottes Hand). So also O. 7,3: dep7- 
oerat.. . ocxobey oixade, and, for the opposite, see O. 3, 44.—100. pa- 
rép’... Apxadlas: Stymphalos. Cf. 0.9, 22: «Avray Aoxpéy éma- 
eipovrt parép’ ayAaddevdporv. The metropolis is not necessarily the 
oldest town.—ebpyAoro: Heyne reads eipadoo. See O. 1, 12.— 
101. 80° Gyxvpar: On either side of the prow (Paley). Starboard 
and port, not fore and aft. Proverbial. The two homes, with 
the double line of descent.—102. rav8e: Stymphalians.—xelvov te: 
Syracusans.— 103. Séowora wovrépedov: Return to Poseidon, sug- 
gested by the ship. With sovrduedsy, comp. P. 3, 6.—etOtv Sé: 
On 8¢ after the voc., see O. 1, 36.—104. S80. — 8i80v.— xpuovadaxd- 
roo: “ Gold-distaff” is a poetic way of sexing the sea (Béckh). 
—105. ‘Apditrplras: Amphitrite has, as her special province, the 
waves (Od. 3, 91) and the great fishes, e7rea, Od. 5, 422,and 12, 
97.—tpvev ... dvOos: Cf.0.9,52: dvdea 8 tuvor | vewrépwr. 





ROSE. 
Coin of Rhodes. 
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Draaoras of Rhodes, most famous of Greek boxers, won the 
victory here celebrated Ol. 79, 1 (464 B.c.). 

The poem was composed soon afterwards, as we may gather - 
from v.13: ovy Atayépa xaréBay, and was sung at Rhodes. 

Diagoras was a Herakleid. In the third generation after Te- 
menos a Doric colony went from Argos to Rhodes by way of 
Epidaurus. The leaders were descendants of Tlepolemos, son of 
Herakles, and Pindar makes Tlepolemos himself the founder of 
the colony. The Herakleidai occupied three cities of Rhodes, 
and established a triple kingdom. Those who inhabited Ialysos 
were called Eratidai,and this was the stock of Diagoras, who 
also counted among his ancestors a son-in-law of the famous 
Messenian leader, Aristomenes. The royal power of the Eratidai' 
ceased after Ol. 30, and in the time of Pindar prytaneis ruled in- 
stead ; and it is supposed that the father of Diagoras, Damagétos, 
was such a prytanis. Of an illustrious family, Diagoras won for 
himself unparalleled distinction as a boxer. Besides being vic- 
torious at many local games, he was successful at all the national 
games, and so became a repiodovixns. His sons emulated the 
head of the house. His youngest, Dorieus, had a career only 
less brilliant than that of his father. Damagétos won the pan- 
kration at Olympia, Akusilaos a boxing-match. The two sons 
of his daughters were also victors at Olympia, and one of his 
daughters enjoyed the exceptional privilege of being present at 
the Olympian games. The statue of Diagoras, surrounded by 
his three sons and two grandsons, the work of Kallikles of Me- 
gara, was erected at Olympia; and familiar is the story of the 
Spartan who, when he saw Diagoras borne on the shoulders of 
his two laurelled sons, exclaimed, “ Die, Diagoras, for thou canst 
not mount to heaven” (Cic. Tusc. 1,46,111). It is not known 
whether Diagoras followed the advice or lived to see the down- 
fall of his family. Rhodes belonged to the Delian league. Two 
years before the victory here celebrated the battles of Eurymedon 
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were fought (466), and Athens was at the height of her power. 
nemies of aristocratic government, the Athenians favored the 
commons as against the Doric aristocracy of Rhodes. Diagoras’s 
son, Dorieus, fled to Thurioi, but returned and fought against the 
Athenians in his own ships, was captured, but liberated. Again 
exiled, he went to the Peloponnesos, where he was arrested by 
the Spartans and executed. But these events befell many years 
after the date of the victory celebrated in this ode. 


The good fortune of Diagoras was proverbial. The Morere, 
Diagora of Cicero's version of his story, cited above, is in the 
school-books. But if we had no evidence outside of this ode, 
we should know by Pindar’s recital that his career was brilliant, 
as his home was brilliant—Rhodes, child of Aphrodite, bride of 
the sun (v. 14). No wonder that the golden beaker and the 
foaming wine are used to symbolize the song in honor of such a 
victor and such a home (v. 1, foll.). But there must be shade as 
well as light. Nemesis does not allow too much happiness, and 
in the history of the line of Diagoras, Pindar finds enough trouble 
for contrast, each trouble ending in higher joy. So, should the 
happiness of Diagoras ever be interrupted, there is good hope 
of more than recompense. Tlepolemos, founder of the house, 
slew the brother of Alkmena—passion had overmastered him 
(v. 27)— but Apollo sent him to Rhodes, where he received 
“sweet ransom for grievous disaster” (v.77). The sons of He- 
lios, lord of Rhodes, were bidden to raise an altar to Athena and 
sacrifice to the Great Sire and the Warrior-maid. Wise as they 
were, they forgot fire, and offered flameless sacrifices. Yet the 
gods forgave; Zeus sent them gold, Athena cunning craft (vv. 39- 
53). Helios himself, pure god, was absent at the partition of the 
earth; yet he received a boon that he himself preferred to all 
besides (vv. 54-76). In each of these three cases we have a good 
beginning followed by misfortune, and yet a good ending crowns 
all. Diagoras was fortunate. Both dpera and ydppara were his 
(cf. v. 44), but he might one day forget; he trod a noble path, 
UBptos €yOpav 6dcv (v.90), but passion might overtake him ; he was 
a prince among men as Helios was a prince among gods, but he 
might, in his absence, be forgotten; but should Nemesis have 
aught against Diagoras, he may yet lope to find, like Tlepole- 
mos, like the sons of Helios, like Helios himself, Avrpoy ovppopas 
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pixrpas yAukd (v. 77). The winds shift (v. 95), but the divine 
helmsman steers the ship to its haven. 

A remarkable feature of the myth is the reversal of the usual 
chronological order. We begin with Tlepolemos and end with 
the emergence of Rhodes. The climax is in the rank of those 
who have sinned, who have forgotten, who have been absent. 
Note that the fault is less the higher we mount. No wonder 
that an explanation has been sought of the triple shadow that 
falls across the poem. The Scholiast on v. 94 assumes that Di- 
agoras had got into discredit by killing one of his opponents. 
But this must have been in some previous contest, for in such an 
event there would have been no victory, as is shown by the case 
of Kleomedes (Paus. 6, 9,6). The shadow may come from the 
future, as has been assumed above, but there is danger of being 
& IIpopunfeds pera ra mpitypara, and to Diagoras the words rovro 
8 dudyavoy etpeiv, | 6 re viv ev xai reAeura hépraroy avdpi ruyety (v. 
25) need not have been ominous. The changing breezes of the 
close may bring good as well as evil. 

The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. 

Of the five triads, the first is occupied with the introduction; 
the second, third, and fourth unfold the fortunes of the house— 
Tlepolemos, the Heliadai, Helios himself. The last triad turns 
to Diagoras. The divisions are all clear-cut, the triads do not 
overlap—a rare thing in Pindar. 


On the statement that this ode was preserved in the temple 
of Athena at Lindos in letters of gold, see Ch. Graux, Rev. de 
Phil. V. 117, who thinks that the offering was “a little roll (Ge- 
BrXjiov, cvolumen) of parchment or fine leather, bearing on its inner 
surface the ode written in gold ink.” 


Srp. a.—1. Siddav: The father of the bride pledged the bride- 
groom in a beaker of wine and then presented him with the 
beaker, evidently » formula of espousal. Sce Athen. 13, 85, p. 
575 D. The giadyn was not a drinking-vessel in Homeric times, 
—doverds awd xeipds: Combined with Swpnoerat. dé has the 
connotation of “freely.” Comp. dré yAdacas, O. 6, 18. — ddd. 
For “pleonastic” (Dissen) read “ plastic.” — 2. xayAd{owway : 
“Bubbling,” “foaming.”—3. 8wpijcerat: P. has ws ei only here, 
os Ore once with the ind. (N. 8,40). Homer has as ei with subj. 
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once (Il, 9, 481), with ind, once (Il, 13,492). depyoera is the 
generic subj., and the shift from subj. to indic., dice, may be com- 
pared to to the shift with as 3 dre in Homer (e. g., Il. 11, 414), in 
which “the most important point of the comparison is usually 
expressed by the subjunctive, while details and subordinate in- 
cidents are given in the ind.” ( Monro after Delbriick ). Still 
6jxe produces the effect of an apodosis (comp. N. 7, 11: ef ée 
ruxn Tis Epdwv, pehidpor’ airiay poaiot Moway €veBade). It is not 
a& mere picturesque addition, but forms an organic part of the 
comparison. However, as this use of dé is not absolutely certain 
in P., in spite of viv dé (O. 3,43), it may be well not to urge it 
here. The effect can be got at all the same, P. is nothing, if 
not implicit.—4, wpowivev: mporivew €orl kupiws To dua Ta Kpa- 
part td a@yyeiov xapi{erOa (Schol.),—otkodev oixade: From home 
to home and so binding home to home. See O, 6, 99,—opuday: 
O. 1, 13. — 5, cvprociov te xdpw: drti rod trav ev ro cuprocio 
(Schol.). “For the sake of them that sat at drink with him.” 
go.=oi ovprivortes, aS Ogatpov =oi Bedpevor. Others, “to grace 
the banquet.”—rtipaoas: Coincident with dwpyaera: as an aorist 
subj. Comp. P. 4, 189.—év 8é: “Therein” =“ thereby.” — 6, 
OiKe: So often in P., as O. 8,18: @jKey *"OAupriovixay, 13, 98: 
Onorw pavép’ abpoa, P. 9, 58: évOa viv apyérodkw Onoecs.—Larwrov 

cova: The present is a prelude and a plotige of an 
harmonious wedlock—a great boon now as then. etwas, s0- 
called gen, of the source of emotion. 


"Avr. a’.— 7, wal éyo = otrw cai eyo. Comp. 0.10 (11), 94: dre 

.. Kai,—véxrap yutdév: Persius, Prol. 14, Pegaseiwm nectar. y., 
acc. to the Schol., denotes rd airdéuaroy cai dxparov, “ liquid.”-— 
Mowway S6ow: The Muses have given it ddveias amd yeipds. But 
the figure is not carried out, though it might have been. The 
qdudda would have represented the maestro di cappella. Comp. 
O. 6, 91, where Aineas is called yAuktds kparnp dyapbéyrrwy doday. 
—8. dvipdow...vixovrecow: Class for individual. Diagoras had 
been successful at both places. —ylvukiv kaprév dpevds: Follows 
as an after-thought, like méyypucov xopuday xredvwy above. — 9. 
tkaoxopar = idapovs wow (Schol,), “I cheer them,” but the equi- 
poise of the passage demands a graver sense, such a8 Tia, COr- 
responding to rimdoas (Vv. 5),“‘pay homage.” If Aapods mod is 
not for iAdovs (tAews) wom. the Scholiast manufactured the sense 
“cheer” on account of the superhuman sphere of Adoxopar.— 
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10. xaréxovr(t): See P. 1,96: ¢yOpd Sddrapw xaréyet mavra paris | 
ovdé vey poppryyes trwpodrat xowvwviay | padOaxdy raidev ddpows 
déxovra. Song is the earnest of abiding good report, as the cup 
is the pledge of harmonious wedlock; but Charis, the goddess 
of the epinikion, casts her eyes now on one and now on another. 
—11. éwowreda: : “Looks” (with favor). P. 8,85: Aayéray ydp rot 
rupavvoy Sépxerat.—{wbdApros : “ That giveth life its bloom” (more 
fully expressed, O. 1,30: Gmep Gmayra revyet ta peidtya Ovarois). 
A similar formation is BioddApios, Hymn. in Ven. 190.—12. Odpa 
= Gua, whereas Gaya is Gapants, “often” (Bergk). The assump- 
tion of this 6dza has been vigorously opposed by J. K. Ingram in 
Hermathena, No. 3, 217-227.— pev... re: O. 4, 13.— Sdppryye: 
The regimen is suspended until ¢y comes in with évreow. (But 
see note, O. 9, 94). So the first negative of two or more may be 
omitted, P. 6, 48. — wapdovoror: See P. 12, 19: atddy mdpdavor 
péAos, and 21: ovty évreot. For ey of instruments, see O. 5, 19; 
N. 11,17; I. 4, 27. 


"Er. a’.—13. te’ dpdhorépov: 0.4, 2: tad rouxiAoddpptyyos dodas. 
xaréBav: Figuratively. So O. 9,89; N.10,43. For the verb, see 
P. 8, 78, which there also is used absolutely.—rav wrovrlav: De- 
pends on dpvéwy. ray wovriay is usu. combined with ‘Pédoy. As © 
to the distance, see 0.12, 5. Still it is better to take the words 
as they come—the daughter of the sea (ray rovriay = ray mévrov) 
—child of Aphrodite—bride of the sun. With ray zovriay raid’ 
’"Adpodiras, comp. & Kpdue mai ‘Péas (O. 2, 13).—15. wap’ "Adare : 
So below mapa KacraXig. In prose this would be felt as per- 
sonal, “in Alpheios’s demesne,” “in Kastalia’s home; here not 
so much. See O.1, 20.—16. wvypas Gwowa: The full acc. force 
is felt in dmrowa, which has to be revived for ydpuw, Sicnyv. The 
aivos is the dzowwa, as the vpyos is the drowa, I. 3 (4),7: eterA€av 
8 épyav drowa xpy pev tpyncat roy €oddv.—17. wapa Kaoranlq: 
So N. 11, 24.—Aapéynrov: A prytanis, as Bockh infers from what 
follows.—é8évra: See 0. 3,1. P.’s Widwors of this word is neg- 
lected in some editions and lexicons. With the phrase comp. I. 
3 (4), 383: yarném + “Apes Fadov.—18. tplwodwv: So Il. 2, 655: of 
‘Pédoy apdevepovro dia rpixa KoopnOévres | Aivdoy, "Indvaody re xat 
dpywoevra Kapetpov.— vaoov: With an easy transition from the 
nymph to the island.—19. éuBéde: The “ship’s beak” headland 
is Kuvds ojpa in Karia.—Apyelg: Rhodes was colonized from 
Argos.—alxpqa=ailyparais. 
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Zrp. 8’ .—20. éehyow oon Lin =bd\ov duplorw. P. uses 
the more prosaic BovAopa only once,—roiew é apyas: Explained 
by awd TAarodépov, and magnified by ‘HpaxAéos eipua bevel yévva. 
—al. Evvév: “ That touches the common stock.” Comp, P.9,101: 
ré y €v uve memovapevor, 1. 1,46: Evvdw apba@oat xaxdv, 5 (6), 69: 
Euvov Gores koopov é@ mpordyor.—dyydAwy ; Of public announce- 
ments. So P.9,2: édé\@... ayyéANov . . . yeyovetv.—Sropbocas 
= duedbeiv bodes. —23, dx Avés: The line is: 


i Tote 


ea | 
rent Si pentien 

"paedis "Apirreap 

Trymddepos-” npbabdseta 
-¢ is omitted with the nearer in the line,’"Agrvdapeias. Acc. to 
fl, 2,658, the mother was "Acrvoxeta, but in these far-away mat- 
ters we must be satisfied with any feminine ending. Comp. Id:- 
yévera and ‘Ididvacca, Mepoepdvera and Hepoédacca.—'Apvvropt- 
Sa:: Amyntor, king of Armenion in Magnesia, overcome by He- 
rakles. — 24, apoi... xpépavrar: Cf, I, 2,43: Péovepai Avaray 
ppévas auduxpévavra FeAmides. There seems to be an allusion to 

lures or nets. 


"Avr. 8’. —26. viv év wal teXevra: For the trajection of xai, which 
gives especial emphasis to the second member, comp. O. 2, 31; P. 
10,58; N.7,31.—+vxeiv: Epexegetic infinitive.—28. Avcipnov... 
Middas: L. was the son of Elektryon and his concubine Midea, 
and as Elektryon was the father of Alkmene, Tlepolemos killed 
his father’s uncle. See table, and cf. Il, 2,662: atria marpds €oio 
idov pytpwa karéxta | idn ynpdoKoyra Atkipyiov dCov “Apyos.—81. 
és Gedv: €¢ of motion to a person is rare in Pindar, O, 2, 38 and 
54. The person is the place. 


"Er. 8'.—32. Xpveoxdpas: O, 6, 41,—etwSeos: Sweet odors rose 
every now and then from the opening covered by the tripod. 
—mhéov: Involves mAciv. elie wAdoy = exédXevoe mrev. Cf. P, 4, 
6: ypnoev Barrov olxiorypa = y. B. olxioa. — 33, apgvbadaccov 
voxév: Oracles delight in circumlocution for the saving of their 
credit, So P. 9,59: Gydov és audimedov.—Acpvalas: Dwelling- 
place of the hydra, forty stades from Argos, Strabo, 8, p. 368 and 
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371.—35. avly’: Comp. P. 4, 48.—réxvarow : For the pl. comp. O. 9, 
56; P.3,11; 4,249; 8, 60.—36. nar’ dxpav: We should expect é€, 
but Athena makes her sire’s head the stage of her first appearance. 
So N. 10, 17: ‘HpaxAéos od Kar’ “OAvprov Gdoxos "HBa. . . éore. 


Srp. y'.—39. davolpBporos: Od. 10, 191: "HéAcos daeciuBporos. 
—Yreprovidas: An overdone patronymic, like Tadaiovidas, O. 6, 
15.—40. xpéos: ‘* Duty.” The service was the worship of Athena 
with burnt-offerings.—42. os dv—<cénws dy, due to dvddtacbat, 
which involves the “ how ” of an action. So even in prose. Cf. 
Dem. 6, 3 (with mapeoxevdo Gat), to say nothing of Xen., who has 
it often with éempedrcioba (e. g. Cyr. 1, 2,5). In Homer with a 
verb of will, Od. 17, 362: drpuv’ as dy mipva xara pynorinpas dyei- 
pot.—43. éyxeBpdpwp: Formed like eyyeixépavyos, P. 4, 194.—44. 
éBadev: Gnomic.— AlSes: As a personification. Reverence is 
the daughter of Wisdom. If knowledge were wisdom, it would 
not be necessary to say “ Let knowledge grow from more to more 
| Yet more of reverence in us dwell.” The reverence hefe is the 
respect to the ypéos. For the personification see P.5, 27: ray 
"Empabéos .. . oyriwdou Ovyarépa Ipépacw. 


"Avr. y'.—45. dwt pav Balvet 7: Surprise is shown by tmesis and 
pav, mystery by mz, which goes with védos. mm: “A strange.”— 
aréxpapta: ‘ Bafflingly”’ (Myers).—46. wapéAxex: The cloud of 
forgetfulness “ sails over and makes nothing ” of the right road, 
effaces it and so “trails it out of the mental vision.” The 
changes proposed ruin the highly poetical passage.—rpaypatwv 
.-. 6d6v: So P. 3, 103: adradetas 6ddv.—48. owépp(a)... pdoyds: 
Od. 5,490: oméppa mupds.—4véBav: To the acropolis of Lindos, 
where Athena was worshipped azvpots iepois.—ov: The effect of 
the position is almost as if there were an interrogation point 
after @Aoyds, and ot were the answer. On the position of the 
' negative in P., see O. 4, 17.—49. adcos = répevos. O. 3,17; 10 
(11), 49.—6 pév = Zevs.—§av0av: The cloud takes its color from 
the gold that it contains.—50. yxpvodv: The poem is full of gold, 
vv. 4, 32, 34, 50, 64. toe: A metaphor turned into a myth. 
Comp. Il. 2, 670: xai ody (sc. “Podios) Oeaméatoy wAovrov Karéxeve 
Kpoviwy, and Chaucer’s “It snewed in his hous of mete and 
drynke.”—éxvav: Depends on ozace, and is felt over again with 
kparew. ‘‘Every art to excel” (therein). Rhodes was a centr 
of art from the earliest times. 
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"Er. y'.— 51. xpareiv: Depends on dace. xpareiv usu. absolute 
in P.: with the acc. “.o’ermaster,” “surpass,” P. 4, 245; N. 5, 
45; 10, 25: with the gen. only here. — 52. Cwotew épwévrerot 0 
époia: * That looked as if they lived and moved.” The Greeks, 
like the Japanese, were fond of exaggeration about art and 
artists. So the Rhodians were fabled to have tied the feet of 
their statues to keep them from running away. Michael Angelo’s 
“Cammina” is a stock story.—dépov: The statues were set up in 
the streets. There is no reference to moving along the roads, 
as Dissen thinks,—53. fv 5é «Aéos Badu: It was to this fame that 
Rhodes owed her prosperity. Pindar skilfully suppresses the 
loss incurred by the neglect of the Heliadai, Athena transferred ° 
her presence to Athens, but did not leave the Rhodians comfort- 
less,—Badvri... Tehkefer.: “To the wise man (to him that knows), 
e’en surpassing art is no magic trick.” The mythical artisans 
of Rhodes, the Telchines, who came up out of the water with the 
island, were supposed to be wizards. All folk-lore is full of 
magicians of this kind, and the devil figures largely as a crafts- 
man in mediaeval legends. All these miracles of art, says P., were 
wrought by apioromdvo: yeipes, and there is no trick in any of 
them. The refutation of this charge naturally brings up the 
story of the birth of Rhodes. There are other renderings, “The 
subtlety that is without deceit is the greater altogether,” that 
is, the Heliadai, who received their knowledge from Athena, were 
greater artists than the Telchines, who were magicians. Yet 
others refer daéyr: to the artisan and not to the judge. Bergk 
transl. in prudente homine etiam maior sapientia fraudia est ex- 
pers.—54, havti . . » piyoves: apo Iwddpou b€ rovro ovy iordpyro 
(Schol.).—56. wedaye: ... wovtig: movros is practically the deep 
sea: even according to Curtius’s etymology deep water is the 
only true waros or “path” for the mariner. médayos, whatever 
its etymology, has often the effect of “expanse.” “In the wide 
sea,” “in the open main,” 


Erp. &.—58. evbekev: evdecxvivar is the practical dec«viva, 
“then and there.” —60. @yvav Gedv: Notice the after- thought 
position, which has the effect of a protest against the ill-treat- 
ment of Helios.—61. pvac@évn: Sc. "AcAio.— &rahov—dvdradov. 
“A now cast.”"—péddeyv: As a verb urpose, wéAAw may take 
the aor. inf. as well as the present, Which is far more common. 
As a yerb of thinking it has the future inf, which is the 
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norm, though P. does not use it. See O. 8, 82.—62. elwe... 
épav: Instead of the usual finite construction. Cf. O. 1, 75.— 
avfoudvay weSd0ev: Allusion to the name ‘Pddos, the Island of the 
Rose. Hence also BAdore (v. 69).—63. woAvBooxov, xré.: Clara 
Rhodos was famous for grain, and pasture also. 


"Avr. 8'.—64. xpuodpruna: “With golden frontlet.” Comp. P. 
3,89; 1. 2,1: ypvoaprixoy Moway.—Adyeow: Cf. v.58. A. only 
here. See O. 1, 26.—65. Océv Spxov péyav: Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 400. 
The formula is given Il. 15, 36; Od. 5, 184; Hymn. in Apoll. 88: 
torw viv rd8e yaia Kal Ovdpavds edpis trepOev | Kal rd xaretBdpevor 
Ervyés Udwp Sore péyotos | dpxos Sewdrards re wéAet paxdpercrt 
Geoior.—66. ph wapddpev: “Not to utter falsely,” “to take in 
vain.” So P.9,47: mapgduev rovrov Ad-yov.—67, wephOetoay — 
Grav mweppbn. —éq@ wepadkg: Comp. O. 6, 60.—68, redevrafey: So 
for reXevracay, Bergk. — Adywv xopvdal: Comp. P. 3, 80. The 
chicf points of the compact were fulfilled, came true.—69. év 
édae(q weroioar: Coincident action with redevrabey, a more Vivid 
expression for ddabeis yevdpevat. Comp. O. 12,10: rapa yropay 
éxecev (‘fell out’’), 


"Er. 3'.—70. d§eav .. . durlvov: O, 8, 24: Zoler yupvis airp 
Katros ofeiats Umaxovépev avyais dediov.—?2. copetata: Mommsen 
transposes thus: €v6a codwrara piyGeis | réxev érra ‘Pédq | tore 
yonzar, With an unfortunate juxtaposition of cod@arara and pu- 
xGeis.—éwra ... waidas: Favorite position.—wapaSefapévovs: From 
sire to son.—73. év els: Kerkaphos. — Kdépspov: Schneidewin, 
with inscriptions, for Kdpetpov.—74, “IdAvoov: F (Fiad.) is sus- 
pected, but not proved.—75. 814... 8acodpevor: Tmesis.—76. ow: 
“Tn their honor,” “ by their names.” 


Srp. e.—77, Mitpov = mown, drowa, “requital.” So I. 7 (8), 1: 
Aurpov.. . Kadrw@v.—ovpeopas: Euphemism for the affair of v. 29. 
—78. torarat: Not historical present. The offering is still kept 
up (domep Oem). i. yiverat (Schol.), reAecrat. — 80. phrAav re 
nvicdeooa ropa: It is forced to make p. depend on xwodeoga, 
as Mezger does, nor is it necessary to the sense. Comp. Body 
EavOas dyédas, P.4, 149.—xplors dud’ addrous: N. 10, 23: aéOAwpy 
xpiow. For dudi thus used, see O. 9, 97.—avOeor: The wreath 
was white poplar acc. to the Schol._—81. «Aewq: ‘Io Opos is fem., 
O. 8, 49, and elsewhere. — 82. GAAav éw’ GAAq: The ellipsis of 
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vixay is not violent, ‘“ One upon another,” in immediate succes- 
sion.—xpavaais év "A@dvais: So 0. 13,38; N. 8,11. 


"Avr. €'.—83. xahxds: The prize was a shield, for the fabrica- 
tion of which arm the Argives were famous.—étyvw: O. 6, 89.— 
va 7 dy Apwadle | gpya: The prizes in Arkadia were bronze tri- 
pods and vessels, épya being “ works of art."—84, @yBas: The 
prize of the Herakleia or Iolaia was a bronze tripod.—éwopo: 
“ Wonted.”—86, TéAkava: In Achaia. The prize was a mantle, 
O. 9,104; N. 10,44: ex d¢ MeANavas erteoodpevot porov padaxaics 
xpoxas.—Atyiva: There is no warrant for the form Alyiva, yet 
Alyiva would be unbearably harsh, as we should have to supply 
a verb of showing out of ody erepoy exer Ad-yov.—ovx Erepov... 
éxe. Adyor: “Has no other tale to tell,’ the “tale” being the 
“count,” * shows the same number.”—AvBiva | pados; “ The reck- 
oning on stone,” of the orjAy on which the victories were re- 
corded,—87. Zet warep: Zeus is more conspicuous here than is 
usual even in an Olympian ode. See v. 23.—’AraBvpiov: Ataby- 
ron, or Atabyris, a mountain in Rhodes, with a temple of Zeus. 
Strabo, 10,454; 14, 655.—88, tie pév: Followed by didare. See 
O. 4,13. — tpvov re8pdv: Cf, O. 13, 29. —'OAvpmovinay: Extension 
of the freedom involved in Guvos "OAvpmovixas, for which see O, 
3, 3. 


"En. ¢.—89. Gperdv—=dperas xAéos. O. 8, 6.— evpdvra: Where 
one might expect eipdpevor (P. 2, 64),—mor' =rpos.— 91. wardpwv 
Spbal péves €— ayablav: This is poetry for “ hereditary good 
sense.” Comp. v. 72: érra coderara vojpar emt mporépwy av- 
Spav mwapadekapévous | waidas. The dpOai dpéves are marporapd- 
Soro, Diagoras is dya@és €£ ayabav. See P. 8, 45.—92. &peov = 
mapyvouy, wréGevro (Schol.), The oracle of Diagoras is the wis- 
dom of his ancestors, which is personated in him.—py xpvrre: 
Let it ever shine.—kowév: A common glory.—?3, KadAvavaxtos : 
Kallianax was a conspicuous ancestor of Diagoras.—‘Epariéay: 
D. belonged to the Eratidai, "E. depends on yapirecow. Each 
joy of the Eratidai is a festivity to the city —94. pg: “ One and 
the same.”—95. S:ardioooww atpar: P. 3,104: ddAore 3 adAoue 
mvoal | imerav avéuwv, I. 3 (4), 23: Gore 8 dAAoios odpos. Sra 
the Introduction to the ode. 
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THE victory celebrated in this ode was gained OL 80 (460 n.c) 
by Alkimedon of Aigina. We know nothing about the victor 
except what Pindar tells us. He was a Blepsiad (v. 75) of the 
stock of Aiakos, son of Zeus. There had been much sickness in 
the family (v.85). He had lost his father, Iphion (v.81); his 
uncle, Kallimachos (v. 82). His grandfather was still living 
(v.70). His brother, Timosthenes, had won a Nemean victory 
(v.15). His teacher was the famous trainer Melesias, who is 
mentioned N. 4, 98 and 6,74. There is much dispute whether 
Alkimedon was an éde8pos or not. See v. 68. 

The song seems to have been sung immediately after the vic- 
tory during the procession to the altar of Zeus in the Altis. 

Pindar knew Aigina well, and the universal of the Aiginetan 
odes is often so pegged in the knotty entrails of the particular 
that it is hard to set it free. The victory is the victory of a 
boy, and the ddeimrns, who is entitled to a fair share of the praise 
in all the boy-odes, seems to have a disproportionate space al- 
lotted to him. As an Athenian, Melesias had a certain amount 
of odium to encounter, and P. found it necessary to vindicate 
him by recounting the successes of Melesias as well as the suc- 
cesses of those whom he had trained. Mezger sees in the ode a 
yubilee-tribute to Melesias for the thirtieth victory of his pupils 
(v. 66)—a notion more German than Greek. 

After an invocation of Olympia as the mistress of truth, by 
reason of the happy issue of the oracle delivered by the diviners 
at the great altar of Zcus (vv. 1-10), the poet says: There are 
other blessings, but Olympia’s prize isthe chief. There are oth- 
er gods, but Zeus is the patron of the Blepsiadai, head of their 
race (v.16). Themis, the glory of Aigina, sits by the side of 
Zeus (v. 22). Apollo, son of Zeus, Poseidon, brother of Zeus, take 
Zeus’s son Aiakos to Troy (v.31). Then the poet tells the story 
of Aiakos to show what honor Zeus puts on his son, Aiakos is 
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ouvepyds to the gods (v. 82), and Znvt yeveOXiw (v. 16) is echoed in 
Zeus yévet (v. 83). So far the poem runs smoothly enough, and if 
the poet had returned to the victor after despatching Aiakos to 
Aigina, the ode would be less difficult; but the introduction of 
the trainer jars us, and, in fact, Pindar himself apologizes for it 
(v. 56). Timosthenes, who ordered the ode—Alkimedon is no- 
where addressed, and his youth is emphasized—required this 
mention of Melesias, who must have been his trainer too; and 
so Pindar dwells on the importance of having an old athlete as 
a trainer both for man (v.63) and boy, both for Timosthenes and 
for Alkimedon. This brings Alkimedon forward again, but he 
is soon lost again in the mention of his race—in the mention of 
the dead sire, who hears in the other world the glory that has 
come to the house. | 

The prose line of thought would be: The blessing of Zeus on 
Aiakos was on children’s children; and so the brothers, Timos- 
thenes, trained by Melesias, and now Alkimedon, have gained 
the prize, xt Nemea one, at Olympia the other, both in games of 
Zeus, and even in the lower world the gracious boon is not un- 
known. 

The poem is full of prayers, but Aigina was near the point 
when she would be past praying for. 


The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. According to Béckh the 
mood is a mixture of Dorian and Lydian, in which we should 
have the blending of sadness with manly joy. 

Of the four triads, the first is introductory; the second con- 
tains the brief myth; the last two are divided between Timos- 
thenes, Melesias’s patron, who ordered the ode, and Alkimedon, 
who won the victory. 


Srp. a’.—1. Marep: P. makes free use of family figures. So 
O. 7, 70: 6 yevé6dtos axrivey marnp, P. 4,176: doway marnp *Op- 
devs, O. 18, 10: "¥8pw Kepouv parépa Opacvpvboy, N. 5,6: répeway 
parép oivavOas dmawpay, N. 9, 52: Buardy adpmédov sraida, P. 5, 
28: "Emipabéos Guyarépa Tpépacw. These are not to be effaced, 
as Dissen would have it.—xpvoocrepdvev — xaddtorepaywr. So 
O. 11 (10), 18: ypvogas edaias, and P. 10, 40.—2. tv(a): Always 
“where” in P.—8. épwipors trexpatpdpevor: Pyromancy, divina- 
tion by means of altar flames, was practised by the Iamidai (see 
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O. 6).—wapaweipévrat: apa here produces the effect of reverent 
shyness.—dpyixepavvov: The thunderbolt is figured on coins of 
Elis. — 4. ef tw’ der Adyov: “If (whether) he hath any utter- 
ance to make,” “any decision to give.” ed interrog. also in P. 4, 
164,—5. paropévovy ... Oupp: “Eagerly seeking.”—6. dperdy — 
aperas xAéos, a8 O. 7, 89—7. &pwvody: Well chosen for a wrestler. 


"Avr. a’.—8. Gvera:: Impersonal. “ Accomplishment is accord- 
ed.” The pass. impersonal is not over-common in Greek.—«pds 
xdpw etoeBelas: “In requital of their piety.”—9. &AA(é): Invoca- 
tion renewed with fervor. “Nay.” Comp. O. 4, 6.— et8ev8pov 
e + « GAoog: See O. 3, 23.—10. oredhavadoplav: Of the winner.— 
11. adv yépas: Such an honor as thine—the wreath of victory.— 
gownt(at): The generic relative may omit dyin P. This is, in 
fact, the original form. So O. 3,11; 6,75 al. In éomnrat, é rep- 
resents the reduplication (for ceoz.), and is not dropped. See 
Od. 12, 849.—12. Aa .. . d&yabsv: In prose dda dyabd. This 
reflection is intended to console Timosthenes. The neut. pl. 
with verb pl. is especially appropriate here, as the notion is dis- 
tributive. 


"Er. a’.—15. Tupdodeves: A brother of Alkimedon. On 8€ after 
voc. see O. 1, 86.—wérpos: Here=Moipa.— 16. Zvi yevebdig. 
Every man has his daipov yevéOAtos (O. 18,105). He who has 
Zevs yevéOduos has the highest. Comp. P. 4, 167: épxos dupuy pdp- 
rus €oTw Zevs 6 yevéOrtos audhorépors.—tpdparov — mpdayropy, 
“illustrious.”—19. épyg: Parallel with évopay, as if the dat. force 
of the inf. were felt (=dyer). The re complements: appearance 
and reality are exhaustive. — «ara Feidos éXéyxov: card with é. 
Tyrtai. 10,9: aicyuiver re yévos, kata 8 ayAady eidas edéyyer.—20, 
éfévere: Causative, as O. 5, 8: exapve. Comp. P. 1, 32: xapué 
dvéecré viv.—BSodrrxyperpov: Od. 8, 191: Sainxes dorAtynperpor.—21. 
Lorerpa ... Opis: O.9,16: Swreipa. . . Evvopia, O. 12,2: Sodreipa 
Tvya.—Atds feviov: Owing to the active commerce of Aigina, 
many suits were brought by strangers before the courts, hence 
the special propriety of &eviov. The probity of the Aiginetans 
was conspicuous. So just below, mavrodamoiow .. . Eévors | Kiova 
Sapoviay.— 22. wapedpos: So. O. C. 1384: Zyvds Aixn mdpedpos ap- 
xalos vdpots.—4oxeitar: “Is honored,” “ receiveth homage.” N. 
11, 8: xat Eeviov Atos doxeirat C¢uts. The personification is kept 
up. P. 3,108: rv audémorr’ aici hpaciy | Saipov’ doxnoe. 
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Zrp. B’.— 23. eEoy” dvOpwdtrer : Comp. O. 1, 2.— 50...» péry: I 
read 6@ with the Schol., péry with Bergk. ‘““ Where there is 
heavy weighing in many ways.” ‘“ Where there is much in the 
balance and the balance sways much.” Aigina was a great 
commercial centre; Aiginetan standards were known all over 
Greece, and Aiakos, the son of Aigina, was a famous judge. 
Comp. P. 8, 98: Atywa, dita parep, EevOép@ atdd@ | wow ravde 
kopute Ai eal kpéovrt avy Alaxg. This makes the omy significa- 
tion of péry the more probable. We have to do with the scales 
of justice and the Aiginetan talent. Schol.: éravy yap 70 ey to 
(vy@ eAadpév jj, evxepes Hy lodryta yravat- edy d€ Bapv, duoyepes. 
—25. 6vomaddés: More or less pointed allusion to the maAn of the 
victor,—aMepkéa: See P, 1,18; I. 1, 9.—27. wiova; O, 6,2.—Sa1- 
poviay: O. 6, 8,—28, éravréAkov: Coming time is a rising sun, 
Neither time nor sun grows weary. But three or four years 
afterwards (456 3.c.) the island was taken by the Athenians. 
See Thuk, 1, 108. 


"Avr. 3’.—30, Awpuet Kag raprevopévay: For the dat. see 0. 12,3: 
... kuBepvavrat Ooai | vaes. The island obeys the rule of the 
Doric folk, as the ships obey the helm of Tyché,—2& Alaxod: 
“From the time of Aiakos.” Aiakos was an Achaian, but the 
Dorians appropriated the mythic heroes of the tribes they suc- 
ceeded, especially as the chiefs were often not Dorian. Note 
that we have to do with oracle and prophecy from the begin- 
ning of the ode.—31. wats 6 Aarots: The partnership is well 
known. II. 7,452 (Poseidon speaks): rod & [sc. reiyeos] émAn- 
gorrat, TO éy@ kai DoiBos "AmddAwy | pw Aaopédovtt moAlooaper 
aOAnoavre.—ebpupéSov: Poseidon is also edpuBias (O. 6, 58) and 
etpvaGevns (O. 18, 80), and Edpimvdos is his son (P. 4, 33).—32. 
. ee weties (=emerevEa): The aor. after pédAw, as O. 
7,61; P.9,57. The pres., 0. 8,64, P. does not use the normal 
future. — erépavov: “ Battlement.” Comp. P. 2, 58: etoredaver 
av.—33. qv Su: Not a harsh hyperbaton, — vw = orédavop. 
If a mortal had not joined in the work, the city could never 
have been taken (Schol.).—36, AdBpov... xamvév: Cf. P. 3,40: 
céX\as AaBporv “Adaigrov. Ad8pos in Homer is used of wind and 
wave, river and rain; in P. the sphere is different. 


"Er. §'.—87. Spdxovres... of Svo pév... els 8(€): Distributive 
apposition, much more vivid than the genitive use. yav«oi is 
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glossed by doBepépOarpor. For the basilisk glare, see P. 4, 249: 
yAauxona . . . dpi, O. 6, 45: yAaux@mes Spaxovres.—véov = vewori. 
—388. doadAdpevor: The conative present is translated by the 
Schol. BovAcpevor eioeAOciv.— xadwerov — xarénecov. We should 
have expected xdmmerov. The two who fell were Achilles and 
Aias; the one who entered was Neoptolemos, son of Achilles 
(Schol.).—39. at@:: “On the spot.” —érvfopévw: Hardly seems 
applicable to the representatives of Achilles and Aias. The 
Bcholiast feels this, for we find in the paraphrase €y dry éyévovro- 
amréOayoy yap. .—89, wuxds Badov: Contrast the choked serpents 
of N. 1,46: dyyopévors 8€ xpdvos | Yuxds arémvevoev pedéwy apdray. 
—40, Bodoas: “ With a cry” (of victory). Mythical serpents 
may make mythical outcry. The aor. part. is not prior to the 
leading verb. Cf. O. 9, 15.—41. dvrlov: “ Adverse,” with répas 
(Schol.). — dppalvav = diadroyifopevos, Stavoovpevos (Schol.). Not 
satisfactory. The Scholia give also épav, Oeardyuevos pointing to 
a corruption in déppaivwy. A possible translation is “ Apollo 
straight came rushing on and openly (dyriov) declared the prod- 
igy.” Comp. Od. 17, 529: epyeo, detpo xaAeocoov, & ayriov adrds 
évionn.—A2. dpi reais... épyaoiars: “ About (and by reason of) 
the works of thy hands.” ‘“ Where thou hast wrought.” The 
weak point is indicated Il. 6, 433: map’ épwedv, évOa pddora | 
dpBards ort mods Kat émidpopov Emdero reiyos.-—éAloxerar: Prae- 
sens propheticum. — 44. wepdpOev ... Acéds: The construction is 
lightened by @acpa Kpovida, K. being the subjective genitive. 


Srp. y'.—45. Gpferar: Acc. to the Schol. a. =dpynv Anperat. 
“The capture will begin with the first generation and (end) 
with the fourth.” Better dp£era:, “will be swayed.” So Hat. 8, 
88, dpxOncopat, like so many -@7ocoua futures, being late. Bergk 
conjectures pyéera. pagera, though lacking early proof, has a 
vigorous ring.—46. terpdrots: These numbers have given trouble, 
so that it has been proposed to read with Ahrens and Bergk 
repraras (Aeol.) = rpirdras (Meister, Gr. Dial. 1,43). The gene 
” alogy is this: 


Alaxés 
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The Schol. remarks that Aiakos is excluded in mpéros and in- 
cluded in rerparas. Epeios was the builder of the famous 
wooden horse. Telamon sided Herakles and Iolaos in the first 
capture of Troy. N. 3, 36: Aaopédovra & etpvadevis | TeAapay 
"Ida mapacraras ewv éreprev.—edda: Apollo is usu, Aogias. Cf. 
note on O, 6,61.—47. Haveov: The prepos. is often suspended in 
P, See 0. 9,94; P. 1,14; P. 4,130, and elsewhere. Zav@os, the 
divine name of the S«xapavdpos. Il, 20,74: by ZdvOov xadéovor 
Geol, dvdpes de TedpavSpov.— wey’ 4: The codices have #frevye or 
fevyev.— Apatovas: The friends of Artemis, who lived on the 
Thermodon. Apollo goes from river to river, Cf. O. 6, 58: ’AA- 
deo xaraBas exddeooe . . . Tokotbdpov Addov Oeodparas cxordv.— 
“Iorpov: ©. 3, 14.—48. "Opeotpiawa: So also P. 2,12; N. 4, 86. 
— tn’ 'Totpo... tavvev: Cf. 0. 2,99: emi rou “Axpayayrt ravvcate. 
For the gender, O, 7, 81.—50, @wowdwrov: “ Bringing home.”— 
51. Setp(o): To Greece from Troy and so to Aigina,—év’ trou 
xpvedas: so 0. 1,41: ypuvoéaow dy’ inmois. 


"Avr. y'.—52. Seipd8(a): The Isthmus or “neck” of land (Schol.). 
—BaiticAvray: “ Feast-famed.” So Bergk for daira cAvrayv, formed 
like Aeyumddcros, N. 9, 52.—53. teprvav... ot8év: The contrast is 
between the life of the gods and the life of men. Apollo is happy 
in three places, Poseidon in two. But human beings are not 
equally happy everywhere. Timosthenes was victorious at Ne- 
mea, Alkimedon at Olympia. An Athenian would not be at 
home in Aigina, nor an Aiginetan at Athens, This common- 
place prepares, after a fashion, the way for the inevitable mention 
of Melesias.— 54. Medyoia: An Attic trainer. See N. 4 and 6, 
end. No favorite in Aigina, as we may gather from P.’s cau- 
tious tone.—é§ ayevelwv «iiSos: See note on O. 1, 2: vueri wip. 
“Glory from training beardless youths.”—évé8papov Spv@: A bold 
equivalent of avvpynca. Comp. the use of dreftévar, dre€eAOeiv, 
and Simon, Amorg.10: ri ratra paxpév: dia Adyov avédpapop; 
“If I have traversed in song to its full height the glory of Mele- 
sias.” This is the objection of the cavillers, dramatically put in 
the aor.,and not in the fut. P.uses the fut. only once certainly 
(fr. VII. 4, 15) in the protasis ofa conditional sentence, and e? with 
aor. subj.is generic. See O,6,11,—55. ph Badérw: The 3 p. aor, 
imper. with yy is much more common than it is sometimes repre. 
sented to be.—56. kal... dpi: The whole passage is much dis- 
puted, The sense seems to be: Do not envy the glory of Mele- 
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sias gained from his teaching art; he hath practised what he 
taught. If he taught boys to win, he himself won as a boy a 
wrestling- match; nay, won afterwards, as a man, the pankra- 
tion. To train is easier for him that knows himself what strug- 
gle means. Foolish it is not to learn in advance, for giddier are 
those that have not tried. So he, as teacher and as athlete, could 
better tell what the prizers should do. By emphasizing Melesias’ 
own achievements, P. justifies Alkimedon in employing him, and 
tries to salve the wounded feelings of the Aiginetans.— Nepéq... 
xdépw: Comp. v. 83: xdcpor OAuprig.—57. ipéo: The old modal 
use of the future = éy@ eimeiy.—tavrav = ro.avray, the same kind 
of honor that Alkimedon gained—a victory in wrestling.— 
év8pév pdxav: Leop. Schmidt calls this a metaphor, as p. cannot 
be used literally ofa game. Still edévydyay (O. 7, 15) is used of 
a boxer. 


"En. y'.—59. 7d SBdgaobas: Only a more intense d:dafar, “To get 
one’s men into training.” The two articular infinitives are note- 
worthy, as the construction is somewhat rare in P. The demon- 
strative sense is still perceptible. ‘This thing of teaching.” — 
62. «eva... Epya: The mdAn, the mayxpdriov.—xetvos: Melesias, 
68. tpéros: “ Training.” —65. "AAnupéBov .. . éddv: In prose usu. 
ro "AAxiwéSovra éArciv. See P. 2, 23.—66. vixav tpraxoordv: Mez- 
ger thinks that the apparently aisproportionate space allotted to 
Melesias is to be accounted for partly by this round*number. It 
was a professional jubilee for the old dAeimrms. See Introd. 


Srp. &.— 67. rixg.. . Salpovos: So P. 8,53: rvya Gedy, N. 4,7: 
ovv Xapirwv toxg, N. 6, 27: ody Oeod S€ ruxya.— ob« aprraxdv: Neg. 
expression of rvyay. a. often in tragic poets = duaprwv. — 68. 
térpaow: The most simple way of fulfilling the conditions is to 
suppose sixteen contestants, eight pairs, four bouts, the victors 
in each bout wrestling off the ties. Alkimedon, as the final 
victor, would then have thrown his four boys. If an é¢pedpos, or 
“odd man,” is assumed at any point in the match, the calcula- 
tion is more complicated, and the number may be as low as nine. 
With nine contestants (four pairs and an éqedpos), the fourth 
bout would have been wrestled by the victor and the épedpos of 
the third. In this way Alkimedon might have thrown four boys, 
provided he was not himself an ¢pedpos, which is an unnecessary 
inference drawn by some commentators from v. 67: ruya pev dai- 
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povos, The ededpos was considered lucky because he came with 
fresh strength to contend with a wearied victor, but if Alkime- 
don was to be an éedpos at all and defeat four boys personally 
and not by proxy, there must have been at least five bouts. In 
any case, the épedpos seems to have drawn lots with the others at 
the end of each bout, so that the same person was not necessarily 
épedpos throughout. The “reasonable plans” vary according to 
the editors. See P. 8, 81.—damehyjxaro: “ Put off from himself” as 
something hateful. Comp. 0.10 (11), 43: veixos b€ xkpeocdvey | 
dmrodéad dropov.—yviews: Emphasis on the important element, 
as in érha kai Aavaas . . . déuas (Soph.); wAévos tyudvew (O. 6, 22), 
yvia being the main thing in wrestling. So N.7, 73: ai@wm mpiv 
ddio yuviow eumecey (of a pentathlete saved from wrestling). 
Comp. Il, 23, 726: kay’ Gridev xaAnra ruyay, tréduce b¢ y vi a.— 
69. véerov, xré.: v. is the return to the town, driorépay yA@ooay 
refers to the jibes and jeers of enemies in the gate, émixpudoy 
oiwoy to the slinking to the mother’s house by the back way. 
Comp. the parallel passage, P. 8, 81: rérpaci & apace byddey 
| cwparerot Kaka povéwy | rois ore véoros duos | €madmvos ev 
Tvéiade xplOn | ofd€ poddyray map Harép api wthais yAuKis | 
apoev yapw* Kara Aavpas 8 €yOpav drdopa | rraacovt, cv 

be8aypevor. There isa savagely boyish note of exultation in both 
passages. — 71. avrimwadov: “That wrestles with.” — 73. appeva 


mpatais — et  mpagas, as P. 8,52: avria mpafet = xaxa@s mpdke. 


"Avr. 8.—T4, GAN tnd: The ddeirys teaches, the poet sings, 
the victor, being a boy, gets only a boy’s share.—75. yewp@v awroy 

- éwivixov: “The victorious prime of their hands,” “the fruit 
of their victorious hands,” kxaprov ov ai yeipes aitay iveycav. 
Comp. P. 10, 28: yepoiv i) modmy apera xparjoas. Melesias is 
praised, N. 9, end: deAdivi xev | rayos 60 GApas eixdtouse MeAnoiay 
| xetpav re kai loyvos dvioyov.—Bdefidias: The dative empha- 
sizes the gain.—76. @vAdodépwv: Cf. P. 9,133: moda pev Ketvot 
| Sixov PUAN Em kai oresbavovs.—78, kav — card.—épBopévuv: The 
MSS. have ¢pduevorv, which is harsh. The expression card vopoy 
¢pdew is sacrificial. So Hes. Theog. 416: nai yap viv dre rod Tus 
émyOoviay avOparev | épde@y iepa kaka kata vépow Adoxnra. 
ra vépipa, iveta, often of funeral rites.—79. ob névis: On the free 
position of the neg., see O. 1, 81.—80. avyyévav keBvav ydpw: The 
dust does not hide (from the dead) the noble grace of (their liv- 
ing) kinsmen. As the dead are not insensible of rites paid in 
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their honor, so they are not blind to the glory gained by their 
kindred. 


"Er. 3'.—81. ‘Eppa: Hermes is yuyoropros, and has a right to 
an extemporized daughter ’AyyeAia, who plays the same part as 
the well-established "Hyo does, O. 14, 21.—Ilev .. . KadAcpd- 
xy: Iphion is supposed to be the father, and Kallimachos the 
uncle, of Alkimedon.—83. xécpov "OAvpwig: Cf. v. 56.— ode... 
yéva: yévec is not epexegesis to ogi. ox depends on the com- 
bination yéves Sracey, “made a family gift to them.” See O. 2, 
16.—84. toda 8 ew’ éodois: eri is =“ heaped on.” See O. 2, 12; 
11 (10), 13.—86. etbyxopar: Asyndeton, as often in prayers. Zeus 
is invoked. Cf. O. 1, 115. — dpéi nadev poipa: The dat. of the 
thing at stake, as epi with dat. — 8i:xéBovdov: “Of divided 
mind.” Zeus is not to make (6éuev) Nemesis double-minded. 
She is not to waver; she is to be a steady friend. P. 10,20: py 
POovepais éx Oeav | perarporias émxipoaer, N.10, 89: od yroua 
Surdday Oéro [Zevs] BovAny. It must be remembered that matters 
were emi €vpov axpuys in Aigina. Others, “Of different mind,” 
“hostile.” dy. vépeorw 8., “to rouse factious discontent” is too 
colorless.—87. &yev == éraywv. Comp. O. 2,41: otro... Moip(a) 
-- mi texal mip dyet.—88. abrovc = rovs BAeynadas. 


OLYMPIA IX. 


THE date of this ode is uncertain, and the Scholiasts are at 
variance. According to Béckh the victory was won Ol, 81 (456 
B.c.), shortly after a Pythian victory, Ol. 80, 3 (458 .c.), which is 
celebrated in this ode together with the Olympian one (v. 13). 
Leopold Schmidt finds that Béckh’s computation agrees with 
his theory of P.’s poetical decline. Fennell puts the date Pyth. 
30 (468 B.c.), acc. to one Scholiast, on the ground that at the 
later date (456) the Lokrian oligarchy was threatened, if not 
overthrown, by the Athenians. Cf. Thuk. 1, 108. Besides his 
many local successes, Epharmostos had been victorious in all 
the great national games, and was, consequently, a mwepiodovixns. 
Pindar tells us all we know of him—his noble personal appear- 
ance (v. 119), his ancient stock (v. 58), his intimacy with Lam- 
promachos, also a friend of Pindar’s (vy. 90). 

The song was sung in Opus at a festival of Aias Oiliades. 
The assumption of a banquet gives more point to v.52. The 
Lokrians are better known to us through the Epizephyrian rep- 
resentatives of the stock than by the members of the family that 
remained in Central Greece, and for us Opuntian Lokris is more 
lighted up by this ode of Pindar’s (v. 24) than by the rude in- 
scriptions, which doubtless give a false impression of the people 
(Hicks, Hist. Inser. No. 63). Writing may be rude, and song, 
for which the Lokrians were famous, refined. The position of 
woman among the Lokrians seems to have been exceptionally 
influential, and even one who knew nothing of Lokris and the 
Lokrians could hardly fail to be struck by the predominance of 
woman in this ode. Pindar is a manner of “ Frauenlob,” at any 
rate, but here “das Ewig-Weibliche” is paramount. Archilo- 
chos does not suffice; we must have the Muses (y. 5). Lydian 
Pelops is mentioned for the sake of the dowry of his bride, 
Hippodameia (v.10). Themis and Eunomia (v. 15) are the pa- 
tronesses of the renowned city, mother of the Lokrians (v. 23). 

IQ 
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The city is the city of Protogeneia (v.44). Opus, son of Zeus 
and an Epeian heroine (v. 62), bore the name of his mother’s 
father (v. 67). When Menoitios is mentioned, his mother is not 
forgotten (v. 75); Achilles is only Thetis’s son (v. 82). 


The fundamental thought is rd 8¢ @ug xparioroy day (v. 107)... | 


It matters not that in the previous song P. had sung: dyvapoyw dé 
To py mpopabery (O. 8, 60). Here no Melesias is to be praised. 
The dua comes from God; hence P. sings, dvev 8¢ beot ceorvyapeé- 
voy ov oxatdrepoy ypnp exaoroy (v.111). The poem is full of the 
strange dealings, the wonderful workings of the deities, of the Su- 
preme, culminating in the story of Protogeneia and herson. The 
fortune of Lydian Pelops (v. 10) reminds us of Poseidon. The 
dowry of Hippodameia was a gift of God, as Pindar’s garden of 
song was allotted him by Fate (v. 28). The Charites are the be- 
stowers of all that is pleasant. Men are good and wise according 
to the will of Heaven (v.30). If Herakles withstood the gods 
themselves (v. 32), it is clear that there was a greater god within 
him. That god was Zeus, and P., after deprecating impiety tow- 
ard the gods, tells of the marvels Zeus hath wrought. Behold 
the miracle of the stones raised up as seed to Deukalion and 
Pyrrha. That is the decree of Zeus, alodoBpdyra Auds atog (v.45). 
Behold the deluge abated. That is the device of Zeus, Znyds 
réxvas (v. 56). Protogeneia is caught up (v.62). Zeus interferes 
again to give life to the dying house (v. 64). 

Epharmostos has been singularly favored by nature and fort- 
une. Nature and fortune mean God, and the narrative of his 
successes closes the poem with a recognition of the divine decree 
that made him quick of hand, ready of limb, and valorous of eye. 

The Lokrian or Aiolian (logaoedic) rhythms are light and fes- 
tive. They whirr like arrows (v. 12), they flame (v. 24), they 
speed faster than mettlesome horse or winged ship (v. 25). 

The first triad contains the introduction. The myth, the story 
of the heroine who made Opus what it was, is announced in the 
first epode, the theme of which is continued in the second triad. 
After unfolding his moral (dyaoi 8€ xat codot cata Saipor’ dydpes 
éyévovro), P. resumes the myth, v. 44, tells of Deukalion and Pyr- 
rha and the stone-folk, and the union of Zeus and the ancestress 
of Opus and the Opuntian nobles. About the city thus founded 
gathered nobles of different Grecian lands, chief of them Menoi- 
tios, father of Patroklos. From this story, which shows what 
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God can do, P. passes, at the close of the third triad, to the 
achievements of the descendants of this favored stock, and, in 
the last triad, recounts the exploits of Epharmostos, 


Erp. a'.—1. “ApxtAdyov péAos: The Schol. has preserved two 
lines of this famous hymn to Herakles: & kaAdike yaip’ dvak 
*"Hpdkdeces | atrés te kai ‘IdAaos, aiypnra dvo. The hymn was 
called simply xaAA\iuxos, the burden being «cadAimxe, and in the 
absence of music ryreAAa, an imitative word, represented the 
lyre. Comp. Ar. Ach. 1227. It was the “See the conquering 
hero comes” of the Greek, and was sung in honor of the Olym- 
pian victors at the evening procession, unless a special poem was 
ordered,—2. davaev: Has the effect of a participle, O, 2, 93,—é 
tpimkdos: The burden was repeated three times.—xeyAaBes: One 
of the onomatopoetic perfects which denote intense, not com- 
pleted, action, ‘“ With its full ringing burden,” “with its note 
thrice swelling.”—3. ayepovetoa: Acc. to the Schol., one of the 
companions of the victor struck up in the absence of a musician, 
In Ar. 1. c, Dikaiopolis himself chants the cadAinxos without re- 
serve.—5. éxaraBéhwv: P. keeps up this figure unusually long, as 
it is especially familiar, See O.1,112; 13,938; P. 1,12, and else- 
where.—6, dowtxorrepérav: The worda swell with the theme, 
We, too, speak of the “ red levin,” Hor, rubente | deatera sacras 
iaculatus arces. —7. émiveywar: Only here in P. It has an artil- 
lery sound, “sweep,” “rake” (comp, émebAéymy, v. 24), and is 
used chiefly of destructive agency. So of fire, Hdt. 5,101; Pol. 
14, 5,7; Diod. Sic. 14,51; of plague, Thuk. 2,54; Diod, Sic. 12, 
12; of foes, Plut. Caes.19; Pomp. 25. P. delights in the oxy- 
moron. Comp. O. 6, 46: dueudet ig, and yAvuxiy durray, v. 12. 
é., then, is not ‘aim at,” but “send arrow after arrow at,” “sweep 
with burtling flight.”—8. axpwnjpiov: Kronion, — 11. “Iwoba- 
pelas: Recalls O.1,70. The Schol. notes that €6vov is not used 


in the regular Homeric sense, as P. 3, 94, but as depyn, “ dowry.” 


*Avr, a’.—12. yAuxiv...éierév: Homer’s mpds diorés, II. 23, 
867, or “biting arrow,” was to P. as to us a “bitter arrow.” 
Hence the antithesis yAvxiy,—13, Iv0ava6(e): Epharmostos had 
won a victory at Pytho also, Pyth. 33 = Ol. 80, 8 (458 B.c.), acc. 
to one Schol, One arrow for Pytho, a shower of bolts for Olym- 
pia.—xaparreréov: Here with reference to arrows that fall to the 


ground without reaching their mark. — 14, andi wadalcpacw: 
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See P. 2, 62.—éppryy’ dreAlov: The ddpyryé takes the place of 
the Bids. eAeAiCwy is properly used of the ddpmcyé, P. 1, 4.—15. 
xdewas 2 "Owdevros: On the gender, comp. O. 3, 2: xcrewdy "Axpd- 
yavra. Pindar shows a special interest in the Lokrians (v. 28), 
and this has given rise to many historical fancies on the part of 
scholars.—alvyjoas: Aor., the result, as €AeAi¢wr, pres., is the pro- 
cess. Dissen puts a full stop after ’Omdevros, and makes alyyoas. 
an opt. unnecessarily.—16. @éyrs: The family-tree of such ab- 
stractions often gets its branches twisted, but P. consistently 
makes Evvouia daughter to duis, O. 18, 8.—Ovydryp ... of : “ She 
that is daughter to her”—not “her daughter.” N. 7, 22 is not 
a parallel (Erdmann).—Addoyxev: The sing., v. 89.—21. oreddvev 
G&wrot: Cf. O. 5,1: orehdvay dwrov yAucvy. The distributive plural 
is genuinely Greek. Comp. I. 8 (4), 48: trav ameipdrwy yap &yvo- 
oro. ciwrai. Yet dwro: occurs only here and N. 8,9: #pdey 
dwrot.—kAvtdv: “To renown” (predicative). 


"Er. a’.— 23. lav wédw: Comp. v. 89.—24. padepais éripdéyov 
do8ais: padrepds is painfully dazzling. So. O. R. 190: “Aped re 
Tov parepor, bs viv préye: pe. ps. a. is almost an oxymoron. P. 5, 
45: oe... préyorre Xdpires, N. 10,2: pdréyerat 8 dperais pupiats, 
I. 6 (7), 28: préyerat & lomAdKxotot Moicats, P. 11,45: raév ebppoovva 
re kat O0€ emréyer. See note on v. 7.—26. tromrépov: Is the 
ship a winged thing (a bird) or a finny thing (a fish)? Od. 11, 
125: é€perpa, ta te mrepa vynvoi wéAovra. simd proves nothing in 
favor of oars, because imdmrepos is alatus quocumque modo et qua- 
cumque corporis parte (Tafel). Transl. “ Winged.”—28. et avy 
Tw porprdip waddapq: The condition is merely formal. This is 
the key-note of Pindar’s poetic claims. Here he is tilling the 
garden of the Charites. The flaming darts of song are changed 
into flowers (dv@ea tpyov, v. 52), with which the keeper of the 
garden of the Charites pelts his favorites (P. 9, 183: moAAG pev 
xeivot Sixov PAX’ Em Kai orepavovs) as he showered arrows before. 
Comp. P. 6,2: dpovpay Xapirwy, N. 10, 26: cai "IcOpot cai Nepéa 
arépavoy Moicacr €dwx’ dpdoa. For the shift comp. N. 6, 31: dé 
tofov ieis, V. 37: Iepidwy dporais.—30. &yafol ... xal copol: The 
brave and the wise, the hero (Herakles) and the poet (Pindar). 
Comp. P. 1, 42: xai codoi cai yepot Bratai.—xara Salpov(a) = car’ 
atcoap. 


Srp. B’.—381. tyévovr(o): Empiric aorist.—émel: “Since” (were 
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this not so), ‘ whereas,” “ else.” —32. oxvradov = pdradov. Post- 
Homeric. Peisandros of Rhodes first endowed Herakles with 
the Oriental and solar club.—xepotv: See P. 3, 57.—33. avix(a): 
“What time.” P.1,48. P. rolls three several fights into one— 
the fight of Herakles with Poseidon in Messenian Pylos, because 
the sea-god’s son, Neleus, would not purge him of the bloodguil- 
tiness of the murder of Iphitos; the fight with Hades in Eleian 
Pylos, because he had carried off Kerberos; the fight with Apol- 
lo, because he had stolen a tripod to avenge the refusal of an 
oracle. So the Scholiast.—ép¢t IT.: O. 1, 17.—#pe8e: “ Pressed.” 
— 34. wodepl{wv: medAepitov (Thiersch and Bergk) is specious, but 
we should expect réfov. Homer does not use moAepiCew of single 
combat, but that is not conclusive.—35. paBSov: Hades’ wand is 
akin to the caduceus of Hermes, with its well-known miraculous 
power. Herakles could meet not only two, but three—could 
match his oxvradoy against Poseidon’s jagged trident, Apollo’s 
clangent bow, and Hades’ magic wand, because he was supported 
by his sire. Genius isa match for the divine, is divine. Hera- 
kles is a xara daipov’ dynp, a3 P.is a cara Saipoy’ dodds. Comp. 
v. 28. Observe that P. only carries out the thesis dya6oi xara 
Saipoy’ é¢yévoyvro with Herakles as proof. The cogoi he leaves 
untouched, as savoring of presumption.—38. ad... pipov: P. 
is overcome by his own audacity. A little more and he had 
matched himself against all the gods and goddesses of song. 
Comp. the sudden start of O. 1,52: apiorapat.—40. 76 ye Aordo- 
pjoa... 7d xavyaodat: Both objectionable; a very common use 
of the articular infinitive. See O. 2,107. Adcdopyaa involves 
taking sides. In tense, AowWopjoa matches pipov. xavyacbat 
and Aaddye: go together. od Set Aowopnoa .. prov. Set py 
ravyao Oa .". py Aaddyet. So P. leaves the divine warriors facing 
each other, and holds his peace about his own powers. 


"Ayr. B’.—42. pavlarow troxpéxer: “Keeps in unison with the 
discordant notes of madness,”—43. wédepov payav re: The com- 
bination of two substantives with re is common enough in this 
poem, so vv. 16, 43, 46, 75, 89. It is very rare in model prose, and 
hence it may be noted as a curiosity that it is exceptionally com- 
mon in Plato’s Timaios—Timaios being an Epizephyrian Lokri- 
an.—44. xwpls d0avdrwv: y., “apart from,” “ aside from.” —¢épors : 
Imper. opt. ‘“ Lend.”—IIpwroyevelas: P. seems to have been very 
familiar with local myths of the Lokrians. The story as told by 
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Mezger, after Béckh and Bossler, is as follows: Deukalion and 
Pyrrha, grandchildren of Iapetos (comp. Hor. Japets genus ) 
escape the deluge by taking refuge on Parnasos. When the 
waters subsided, by the devices of Zeus (v. 56), they descended 
from the mountain (v. 46) to Opus, where, in consequence of an 
oracle of Zeus, they founded the first town (v. 47), and made the 
Stone people. To these belonged “the hundred mothers” from 
whom the Lokrian nobles were descended, as, indeed, the promi- 
nence of women among the Lokrians generally is a significant 
fact. The royal race to which Epharmostos is supposed to have 
belonged traced their descent from Deukalion and Pyrrha down 
to Lokros in the male line, and from his adopted son Opus in 
the female. Lokros was the last of his house, and the race was 
about to die out with him, but Zeus carried off Protogeneia, 
daughter of Opus of Elis, and granddaughter of Protogeneia, 
daughter of Deukalion and Pyrrha; was united to her in the 
Mainalian mountains, and brought her to the childless Lokros, 
her cousin, as his wife. Lokros called the offspring of the 
younger Protogeneia after her father Opus, and gave him the 
throne. The fame of Opus spread, and many settlers came to 
him, none dearer than Menoitios.—45. alokoBpévra Acés: A thun- 
derbolt was the token on the coins of the Lokrians. ’Oois is 
supposed to be connected with the “eye of God,” lightning.— 
48. épé68apov: They are of the same commonwealth, not of the 
same blood. Comp. the Herakleidai and the Dorians.—51. odw: 
Refers to Aaoi, “in their honor.” —otpov Aryuv: olpos is more fre- 
quently a figurative path. So Engl. “way” yields more and 
more to “road.” Comp. O. 1,110: 68és Adywoy, and Hymn. in 
Merc. 451: dyAads oipos daodns (Hom. otpn).—52. atver... veoré- 
pev: This is said by the Schol. to be an allusion to a sentence 
of Simonides, who, in blaming P.’s new version of a myth, said, 
fr. 75 (Bergk): éfeAéyxee 6 véos olvos odtrw (od 7d, Schneidew.) wé- 
pvot Sa@poy aumédov: 6 5€ pdOos dde xevedppwr. P. retorts by in- 
sisting on the difference between wine and song. Men want old 
wine and new song, the former a universal, the latter an Homeric 
sentiment, Od. 1, 8352: riy yap dodny paddAov emixdeiove’ avOpwrrat, 
| 4 Tes dxovdyrecot vewrarn dudiméAnra. The story has so little 
warrant that it ought not to weigh, as it does with some, in fix- 
ing the date of the ode. Simonides died 456 B.c. 


*Er. 8’ .—53. A¢yowre pav: pay with a note of defiance. Cf. P. 
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3, 88: Aéyorra pay, and especially P. 1,638. The challenge does 
not refer to the old tale of the deluge, but to the new version of 
the line of Opus. I renounce the examination of the spider-web 
speculations that have been spun about the relations of Elis and 
Opus.—57. avrdov: “The flood,” which rises as the water that 
rises in the hold of a ship, the regular meaning of dyrAos. Cf. P. 
8,12. The earth appears as a leaky vessel.—éAeiv: “ Drained.”— 
xetvwy: The reference is much disputed, «.—Aaay (Dissen); x.= 
AevkaXievos Muppas re (BGckh), which is the more likely by reason 
of the emphasis on “Iareriovidos dirAas.—58. tpérepor mpdyovor: 
Refers to Epharmostos and his family.—59. ‘lawervovibos: See O. 
8, 14.—60. xodpot kopav: Stress is laid again on the distaff side, 
and it is hard to resist the inference that the novelty of P.’s story 
consists in dissociating Protogeneia from the Aaoi, the child of 
Deukalion and Pyrrha from their stone offspring; hence apyaGev. 
—60. xopav ... Kpovédv: Used by poetic extension for Protoge- 
neia the younger and Zeus, the pl. for the sing., as in fr. IV. 3, 
11: yévoy trarey pev rarépwy pedréper yuvatkay te Kadpeciy 
éuokov (of Dionysos). Bornemann’s xdpas ... peprarov is a purely 
arbitrary simplification.—¢yy@piot Baordijes: eyyapiox is used in 
opposition to éwaxroi. ‘“ A purely native line of kings until...” 


Erp. y.—61. mplv "Odtpmus .. . Evexev: The Schol. makes a 
full stop at aie/, and considers mpi an adverb, with ydp omitted 
=npérepov yap. But mpiv requires a standard of reference and 
aiei forces a close combination, mpiv with the ind. always means 
“qntil,” which here marks the introduction of new blood.—632. 
%xahos: Acc. to Schol.=)Ad@pa. Comp. II. 8,512: jx) pay dowovdi 
ye veov emBaiev Exndot, with reference to an escape under cover 
of the night (dca rixra).—63. plyOy: Cf. O. 6, 29.—Mawadiaow 
év Beipais: In Arkadia.— 64, Aoxp@: Not merely mpds Aoxpdv. 
Cf. O. 1,46.—alov: “ Time.”—épapas: As a weight of sorrow.— 
65. &ev—gepev. Comp. P. 8,15: hépovea omépua Geov xabapdv. 
—68, éxdheood viv... tupev: With the same fulness as O, 6, 56: 

fev ckadeioOa.—71. wédw dwacev: Acc. to another tradi- 
tion (Eustath. on IL 2,531), Lokros had been forced to yield to 


Opus. 


"Apr. y .—72. adlnovro S€ For: For the dat. see P. 4, 124, where 
there is a gathering of heroes, as also N.8, 9.—73, “Apyeos: Then 
at the head of Greece.—OnPav: Pindar’s home. Notice the re 
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. re here, the d¢... 8¢ further on; significant change from 
parallelism to contrast.— Apxd8es: On account of the joyance 
MawaXiacw ¢v detpais.—Ileara: By reason of the Olympian 
games.—74. vidv 8“ Axropos: Il. 11,785: Mevoirios, “Axropos vids. 
—75. Mevotrov: Patroklos is tenderly treated in the Iliad, and 
often called by his patronymic. So Mevoeriadns, Il. 1, 307; 9, 211; 
11, 608; 16,420; 17, 270; 18,93; Mevosriov vids, Il. 11, 605; 16, 
278. 307. 827; 18, 12.—76. TevOpavros weSlov: Comp. I. 7 (8), 49: 
8 [sc. AytAAeds] ai Muotov dumeddev’| aipage TnAdpou péAam pai- 
vow dove wediov. Teuthras was adoptive father of Telephos 
and king of Mysia.—podsv: Rarely, as here, with a simple acc. 
(N. 10, 36).—80. Seigar | paSeiy: Lit. ‘to show (so as) to (make 
one) perceive,” “to show beyond a doubt.” Comp. N. 6, 9: re- 
kpaipes... dew, So. O. R. 792: dnrAacop’ dpay, So. El. 1458: xava- 
Secxvuvar . . . dpav. — 82. y' tus: The MSS. have yovos, unmetri- 
cal; Schneidewin Oeriéyynros, Bergk y' d{os, Mommsen Fivpos, 
Bothe y’ ius, in which I have acquiesced, though y' is a poor 
piece of patchery, as often. 


"En. y'.—84. oderépas: Homer uses odérepos of pl. only. Of 
sing., “his,” O. 13, 61; P. 4, 83; 1.5 (6), 33; I. 7 (8),55; of pl, 
“their,” I. 2,27; P. 10,38. The Scholiast remarks how much 
more honorable Pindar makes the position of Patroklos than 
Homer does. This divergence from Homer in small matters is a 
sign of independence of spirit, not of ignorance. Which of the 
two, Achilles or Patroklos, was ¢€paorns, which épapevos, which 
the older, which the younger, was much discussed. See Plato’s 
Sympos. 180.—86. env: A sudden tracsition. Remember that 
prayer is always in order, and many asyndeta fall under this head, 
O. 1,115. A similar shift is found N. 7,50. P. suddenly remem- 
bers the heavy load he had to carry, the contract list of the vic- 
tories of Epharmostos, and prays for more power. ‘“ May I find 
words.” Compare Homer's petition to the Muses, goddesses of 
Memory, before he begins the catalogue of the ships, Il. 2, 484,.— 
dvayeiofar: “ For my progress” through all the victories of Ephar- 
mostos. ava gives the force of “all through.” In N. 10, 19: 
Bpaxv po orop avaynoag Gay, the figure is effaced; not nec- 
essarily so in I. 5 (6),56: €uot d€ paxpov macas dvaynoac Gat 
dperas. Here ev Mowcay didpe, for which see O. 6, 22, keeps the 
figure alive. — 87. mpéagopos: The traditional “fit,” whether 
“fit” (for the Muses), “fit” (for the theme), ‘fit for (éy) the 
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Muses’ car,” “fit to rehearse” (dvayeioOat), gives neither satisfac- 
tory sense nor sharp image. If rpéaqopos can be understood as 
mpoopopay mpoadépey (cf. v. 116), the passage is perfect. P. is 
‘“‘a bearer” of precious gifts. He would mount the Muses’ char- 
iot, passing through the long line of victories with a tribute of 
praise to each, and for his attendants he wishes poetic Daring 
and ample Power.—88. réApa: Comp. 0. 13,11: réApa ré por | 
ev0eia yA@ooay opvvet Aéyeww.— 89. Eoworro: In vy. 16 the concord 
(AéAoyxev) is with the unit produced by re, here with the nearer. 
For the form éoz., see O. 8, 11. — wpogeviq: According to the 
Schol. Lampromachos was a zpdgevos of the Thebans and a kins- 
man of Epharmostos. Pindar’s coming is a tribute to affection 
and to achievement. The datives are = dca with acc.—hAOov: 
In song. Comp. 0O.7,13: xaréBav.—90. tipdopos: To claim the 
honor due.—pétpats : The pendent woollen ribbons of the wreath; 
hence, by synecdoche, the garland itself. 


Srp. 8.—91. épyov: Cognate acc., being = vixny. Comp. P. 8, 
80.—92. év KoplvOov mvAats: Poetic variation for Isthmus.—ydp- 
pas: Not in the Homeric sense, but = ydppara. So also Profess- | 
or Postgate (Am. Journ. of Phil. III., p. 337). The “horrid” 
(o/ghar) ydépya for “contests” would not be endurable in P., 
who does not tolerate pdyat of dyaves, except in a figure (O. 8, 
58).—93. ral 5€: “ Some.”— 94. "Apye... . év “A@dvais: The omis- 
sion of the preposition with the first and the addition of it to the 
second word occurs sixteen times in P., according to Rossler’s 
count, but, as Bossler himself admits, all the examples are not 
cogent, e. g. O. 7,12; P. 4, 130 (cf. O. 1, 2. 6). Clear are, e. g., P. 
1, 14; 2,59; I. 1,29. The principle seems to be the same as the 
omission of the first negative, for which see P. 3, 30; 6, 48.—95. 
oviabels dyeve(wy: Bold brachylogy. ‘ Reft of the beardless,” of 
the privilege of contending with the beardless. Cf. O. 8, 54.— 
97. apd’ dpyupiSeoow: The prize consisted of silver goblets. On 
dui with dat., see O.7,80.—98. dupemet 56Aq: “ With a quick 
sleight of shifting balance.” By this light read So. O. R. 961: 
Gpixpa madad capar eivdfes pom7n.—99. awrart: Many a trick 
ends in a fall for the trickster.—100. «vxAov: The ring of specta- 
tors.—8e0q Bog: Of applause. P. 4, 241; O.10 (11), 80.— 101. 
épatos: P. dwells on the personal beauty of the victors whenever 
he has an excuse. So O. 8,19; 10 (11), 114; N. 3, 19. 
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"Avr. 3’.—102. ra 8€: “Then again.” 0.18, 55; P.8, 28; I. 8 (4), 
11.—Tlappaciy otpary: At the Lykaia, in Arkadia, O. 18, 108: 
N. 10, 48.—104. uxpév .. . eb8cavdv gdppaxov abpav: The prize 
was a woollen garment (yAaiva). Comp. Hipponax, fr. 19: yAaivay 
| Sacciay ev year: Pappaxoy piyevs. The games were the Her- 
maia, and were held, according to the Schol., in winter.—éwér(e) : 
Never generic in P. except with subj.—105. [eAAdyq: In Achaia. 
Comp. O. 7, 86; 13, 109. — oW8uxos: Schol. paprupei. Comp. O. 
18, 108: paprupnoes Avxaiov Bopds. —’IoAdov: The Iolaia were 
celebrated near Thebes. Comp. I. 1, 16 foll. On the tomb of 
Iolaos, see P. 9, 90. Amphbitryon was buried there also.—106. 
"ExXevols: The Eleusinia, in honor of Demeter and Koré (ra Oe), 
are mentioned also O. 13,110; I. 1, 57.—éyAatarow: The dat. aire 
still lingers in the mind. “ Witness to him... and to his splen- 
did achievements.” — 107. 1d 8 gv@ xpdricrov Grav: The key- 
note of the poem. A natural reflection after the long list of 
victories due to native endowment in contrast with the fruitless 
efforts of those who have tried to gain glory by mere training 
—the pedewvoi dvdpes (comp. N. 3, 41), whose numberless vent- 
ures come to naught.—111. dvev 82 Oeot, xré.: “Each ungodded 
thing—each thing wherein God hath no part—is none the 
worse (for) remaining quenched in silence.” A good specimen 
of P.’s terse participiality. See note on 0. 3,6. 1é dvev Oeod is 
7d py pug. Deep silence is to bury the d:daxrai dperai, but loud 
proclamation (cf. ép@:ov dpvaat) is to announce the heaven-sent 
valiance of this man.—112. évrl yap GAAat, xré.: Each thing must 
have the blessing of God. Some roads lead further than others; 
not all of us can prosper in one path of work. The heights of 
skill are steep. Of one Epharmostos has reached the pinnacle. 
For this no silence, but loud heralding. 


"En. 5’. — 118, S86v ... pedéra: The Schol. cites Il. 18, 730: 
Drow pev yap axe Geds roreuna Epya, | DAAw 8 ev ornberar ribet 
ydov evpudra Zevs.—116, totro ... deOAov: The emwixtov. See v. 
87.—117. Spvoa: A howl of defiance, as if P. were a watch-dog. 
To us the word has a note of exaggeration. Hence Ahrens: 
dpvoat = yapvoa, but J. is not worse in its way than the dies diei 
eructat verbum of the Vulgate.—118. Satpovlg: Adv., dapovia 
poipa (Schol.). — 119. dpavr’ GAxdv: “With valor in his eyes.” 
So mip Sedopxas, PdBov Brérwv, Engl., “look daggers,.”—120. 
Alévrady 7° éy Sari FiArdda: With Mommsen. “At the banquet 
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of Otliades he crowned victorious the Aias-altar.” This seems 
better here than ‘At the banquet he crowned the altar of Aias 
Otliades,” the gen. being in apposition with the adj. in -1os, as 
in Topyein xeadr Setvoio meAw@pov (Il. 5, 741), Neoropén mapa vnt 
IlvAotyevéos BaorAjos (Il. 2,54). Fircada for OUrdda. Aias, son of 
Orfleus, was a Lokrian, Il. 2,527: Aoxpa@v 8 tyepovevey OtAjos 
raxvs Atas. His effigy is seen on the coins of Opus. The post- 
script -re comes in very well.—éweoreddvoce: “ Crowned in com- 
memoration (éwi).” So Fennell. Rather “heaped wreaths 


upon.” 





BOXERS WITH OIL-FLASKS. 
Coin of unknown city. 


OLYMPIA X. (XI). 


THE victory celebrated in this ode was gained by Agesidamos, 
a boy boxer, son of Archestratos of Epizephyrian Lokris, Ol. 74 
(484 B.c.). The following ode (11), composed on the same theme, 
and produced at Olympia immediately after the victory, was put 
after the longer ode in the MSS., because it was fancied to be 
the roxos mentioned v.11. This longer poem was sent to Lokris 
some time afterwards. There is nothing to measure the interval 
that elapsed, and the poet’s expressions of contrition at the long 
delay must be construed poetically. Hermann and Mommsen 
assign it to the next Olympiad, De Jongh and Fennell, who see 
in v.15 an allusion to Anaxilas of Rhegion (see Introd. O. 1), 
would put it Ol. 76. 

Liibbert has written an elaborate essay (Kiel, 1881) to prove 
that Pindar gave this detailed account of the institution of the 
Olympian games by the Theban Herakles in distinct opposition 
to the traditions of the Eleian priests, who referred the establish- 
ment of the games to the Idaian Herakles, and the Dactyls, his 
brothers. See Paus. 8, 7,6. Lobeck and others consider the 
Eleian legend a late invention, but Liibbert has proved the great 
antiquity of Idaian sites in the Peloponnesos, and this theory 
gives a more plausible explanation of the detail here presented 
than the gratuitous assumption that the poet went into all these 
particulars for the benefit of the Epizephyrian Lokrians, as if the 
Epizephyrians did not have traditions of their own. As a cham- 
pion of the glory of the Theban Herakles against all comers, Pin- 
dar appears in a very natural light. 


The words which form the key to the poem lock the third 
antistrophe and the third epode together, 6 r’ e£edéyyor pdvos | 
GAdbetay érnrupoy | Xpdvos (v.59). The poet begins by acknowl- 
edging a debt: Time shamed him. The truth of the first Olym- 
pian games was hidden: Time revealed it. The melody was 
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long suppressed: Time brought it at last, as welcome as the son 
with whom the wife rewards the long-expectant love of the 
aging sire. Time brings roses, Time crowns renewed effort. 
So Herakles suffers repulse. So Agesidamos has a hard struggle, 
but both succeed at lust. Xpdévos yap edyapys beds (Soph.). 
i The poem was written in fulfilment of a promise, in payment 
| of a debt which the poet poetically feigns that he has forgotten 
iol (v. 4). He calls on the bystanders to read the ledger of his heart 
and see where his creditor stands written; he calls on the Muse 
(Memory) and Truth, the daughter of Zeus, to keep from him 
the reproach of falsehood (v.6). Time has brought the blush 
of shame to him for this heavy arrear of debt (v. 7), but usury 
can make good the failure of prompt payment (v.11). The tide 
of song will wash away the pebble-counters into the depths of 
poesy, and the debt due to Agesidamos and to Lokris shall be 
settled, and favor gained besides with Faithfulness, who inhabits 
the city of the Zephyrian Lokrians, with Kalliope, who is dear to 
them, as also mail-clad Ares (v.15). But the poet is not the only 
one in debt. Agesidamos would have failed, as Herakles failed 
in the fight with Kyknos, had not Ilas helped him (v.19). So let 
him pay his debt of gratitude to Ilas as Patroklos his to Achilles. 
Native valor, training sharp, and God's favor can raise a mortal to 
great fame. Only some few reach joy without toil, light without 
darkness (v.25). This tribute paid to Ilas for the training sharp, 
the decrees of Zeus urge the poet to pay another debt—the debt 
due to Herakles for the establishment of the games hard by the 
ancient tomb of Pelops—and the heart of the poem is occupied 
with a detailed account of the origin of the Olympian games and 
the first celebration (vv. 27-85). Herakles is not the Herakles of 
Peisandros (O. 9,82); he is not a lonely knight-errant, he is the 
leader of a host, The version here given bears on its face the 
impress of a strong local stamp. It is not the common story, 
that is evident; and the poet draws a sly parallel between his 
forgotten debts written on the tables of his heart, which Time 
reveals to his shame (ypovos, v. 8) and the truth which Time has 
brought to light (Xpdvos, v.61). The victors, so far as they can 
be traced, are all in the belt of the Peloponnesos with which the 
Lokris of the mother-country had affinity, Arkadia is promi- 
nent, Tegea is there (v. 73),and Mantineia (v. 77), and the con- 
clusion bears the broad mark of the device of the Lokrians—the 
thunderbolt (vv, 86-91). 
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At the close, P. sings how welcome the song must be in com- 
ing, a8 a late child of one’s old age; and well it may, for song 
alone gives immortality. And now he has fulfilled his promise. 
He has praised the Lokrians, he has praised the son of Arche- 
stratos, a vigorous prizer and a Ganymede for beauty (v. 115). 

The debt is paid, as debts should be paid, with cheeriness, if 
not with promptness. The Aiolian (logaoedic) rhythms are gay, 


lilting. The poem ends fitly with Kumpoyevet. Mezger calls at- 


tention to the recurrence of yapu, vv. 14, 19, 86, 104. 

Of the five triads, the first is occupied with the introduction, 
the fifth with the conclusion. The story of the Olympian games 
takes up the central three. There is a little overlapping, but 
not so much as usual. 


Erp. a’.—1. Tdv "Odvpmovixay: Prolepsis. Emphatic accusa- 
tives naturally seek the head of the sentence.—dvéyvere: Famil- 
iar reference to reading and writing, esp. common in Aischylos, 
e.g., P. V. 789: fy eyypadou ov pynpoow 8éAras dpevav. Comp., 
further, Choeph. 450, Eum. 275, Suppl. 179; Soph. Triptol. fr. 8: 
Ges 8 ev hpevds 8éAroct rovs euovs Adyous. We have here a hu- 
morous search in the poet’s ledger.—4. émud&aWa)= errAAnopa 
(Schol.).—Mote(a): The eldest of the old three was Mynun.—s. 
*Add@era: With a touch of repentance for the émAéAaba. He had 
forgotten, and so had lied, or seemed to lie. Hence what fol- 
lows: epuxeroy Wevdéwr everday. Memory is to find the place, and 
Truth is to discharge the debt.—ép0¢ = Sixaia (Schol.). ‘ Recti- 
fying hand ;” the hand that scores off the debt.—7. évurav éAurd- 
fevov: Is much more poetic than dArrofévoy with Wevdéor. For 
a like bypallage, comp. P. 6,5: [vétdvexos tuveov Onoaupds, P. 4, 
255: tuerépas dxrivos dABov. 


“Avr. a’.—8. 6 péd\Awv xpévos: The morrow to which I had long 
postponed my payment has come at last, and has revealed to my 
shame my long arrear of debt.—9. xataioyuve: The aor. as a per- 
fect. The shame is not in the debt—this, too, is a Oeé8paroy 
xpéos (O. 3, 7)—but in the delay. Cf. P. 9, 112.—Bav. Comp. O. 
13, 62: Badvy xd\apov. The column of figures grows downward, 
deeper and deeper as interest is added to principal.—11. ténos : 
Not a separate poem (see Introduction ), but payment in full 
with usance added. — épar’ av: So Schneidewin for the un- 
taetrical 6varay of the better, the dydpay of the inferior MSS. 


—- 
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Hermann writes dvarap, “beneficial ;” in the mercantile sense, 
“a good round interest.” Mommsen, ye roxos dvépayv. So also 
Mezger. Fennell, who desiderates proof for éy with imper. in 
P., has épara. One might be satisfied with Homer's ody and im- 
per.—pagov: The Schol. refers wW. to émpouday, “ the accumula- 
tion of censure.” In view of the technical use of yados as ‘a 
counter,” it seems more natural to refer it to the debt; but as 
the éemiouda consists in the accumulation of the 8a6i ypéos thus 
rolled up, there is no great divergency in the two views.—12. 
xipa: The tide of song, as N. 7,12; I. 6 (7), 19.—13, éwa re: This 
parallelism is characteristic of P. Comp. 0, 2,108. How the 
wave will wash away with its flow the rolling pebble, and how 
this new tide of song will pay my growing debt. “ How and 
how” =“as... so.”’— xowdv Adyov: “The general account.” 
What is due to the victor and the victor’s home. Thus only 
does yap get a clear reference.—14, pidav... és ydpw: “As a 
loving favor,” and thus get thanks for blame.—rigopev: Pindar 
not unaided by Moioa and *AAd@e.a. 


"Er. a.—15. *“Arpéxera: Not the same with "AAd@ea above. 
dA7Gea is truth, as “ candor;” drpécea, “ truth,” as “ straightfor- 
wardness,” “unswerving accuracy,” a business virtue, Fides 
iustitiaque (Dissen). In ’Arpéxeca there may be an allusion to 
the uprightness of Zaleukos, the Lokrian lawgiver. The Lokri- 
ans love honesty. Iam honest. They love song. Ising. They 
are warlike. I will tell of war—16, KaA\éwa: Afterwards es- 
pecially the heroic Muse. Stesichoros, “ who bore the weight of 
the epos on the lyre” (Quintilian), was of Lokrian origin.—17, 
xaAKeos “Apys: See O. 11 (10), 19: orpardy alypwardy.— Kuxve : 
The short: a, as in ‘Odtere (Aeolic), Kyknos was slain by He- 
rakles in the grove of the Pagasaian Apollo because he had 
seized the victims destined for the Delphian shrine, So Stesi- 
choros. The poem was doubtless familiar to the Lokrians, The 
nexus is not over-clear. It is tolerably evident, however, that 
the victory of Agesidamos was gained after a hard struggle. 
In the first encounter Kyknos was aided by his father, Ares, and 
Herakles fled acc. to the proverb, oidé “Hpaxdijs mpds dv0. But 
our Lokrian Herakles, Agesidamos, found his one adversary too 
much for him, and he would have failed, had it not been for the 
help of his trainer, Tlas, whether that help was the training itself 
or encouragement during the struggle. The parallel of Patroklos 


hs 
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and Achilles with Agesidamos and Ilas gives reason to suspect 
that the adversary was an ingens Telephus of a boy (O. 9,76). De 
Jongh sees in this an allusion to the struggle between the Lokri- 
ans and Anaxilas of Rhegion.—19. "IAg: The mention of the 
trainer (dAeirrns) is a part, often a large part, of the contract. 
See O. 8,54.—21. "Ayedet Ildrpoxdos: The Lokrians took an es- 
pecial pride in Patroklos. See 0.9, 75. Patroklos was almost 
universally considered the older of the two, after Homer, I]. 11, 
787.—22. O¥gars: A trainer is called a Nagia dxdva, 1.5 (6), 73. 
The same figure is used by Xenoph. Cyr. 1, 2, 10. 6, 41.—¢vuwr’ 
dperqg: “Born to achievement.” Cf. N. 7,7: dpera xpibeis. P.’s 
contempt of the d:daxrai dperai (O. 9, 108) is reconcilable with the 
value of training (doctrina sed vim promovet insitam). 
svichts 

Srp. B’.— 24. dwovov ... wavpol rwes: Litotes for “no joy with- 
out toil.’ An dzovoy yappa would not be singable. Connect 
dos with ydppa above, “a joy that is a supreme light to life.” 
—25. eps: “ Above.”—Brére gdos: Comp. O. 2, 62: avdpi déyyos. 
—26. dyéva: The place, as in Homer, and not the contest.— 
Odprres — Oecpoi, With Aiws.—27. cdpart: O. 1, 93.—wdp: O. 1, 20. 
— 28. Bopéov édpOpov: “ Six-numbered of altars” (€£. with ayava), 
“with altars six in number.” dynp:Opos with the gen. is not par- 
allel. Hypallage, as with wevddwr everday ddird£evoy (v. 6), would 
be scarcely more harsh. On the six altars, see O. 5,5. The passage 
is corrupt.—30. Kréarov: Kteatos and Eurytos, sons of Poseidon, 
had attacked Herakles and slain most of the army that he had 
brought from Tiryns, and so prevented him from exacting the 
pay due him from their uncle, Augeias, In requital, Herakles 
lay in ambush for them near Kleonai, as they were on their way 
from Elis to the Isthmus, slew them, marched against Augeias, 
and put him to death. With the booty thus acquired he estab- 
lished the Olympian games. See 0.2, 3.—Gpvpova: Physically. 
Such an duivpoy was Absalom, 2 Sam. 14, 25: From the sole of 
his foot even to the crown of his head there was no blemish in 
him. Such an dyuipoy was Aigisthos, Od. 1, 29. 


’Avr. B’.—31. Atyéav Aatprov .. . pro8dv trépBrov: Chiastic po- 
sition, especially effective at the end of the verse. Adrproy = ayri 
ts Aarpeias, the well-known menial service of cleansing the stalls, 
“That he might exact of Augeias, despite unwillingness and o’er- 
weening might, the wage for his menial service.” Some com- 
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bine tmépBiov with pucddy. —33. tpdoooro: See O. 3, 7.— twa 
Kvkewvay: In Argolis. Kleonai was on the crest of a hill. Hence 
ind.—34, wal welvovs: xai, “in his turn.'_—‘Hpaxkéys: The name 
of the subject kept back to the close of the period, as often in 
P., 0.6,9; 18,17; P.12,17; 15 (6), 30. 35. 40. Cf. also O. 1, 
26; 3, 20.—é¢’ 680: An offset against the ambush of the Molio- 
nes. 


"En. 8’.—38. MoAfoves: The Siamese twins of antique fable, no 
monsters, however, in Homer, who calls them, Il. 11, 750, "Axcro- 
piave MoAiove wraide. The name M. came from the mother’s side 
of the house,—vwepdiado: Like uncle, like nephews, v. 831: Avyéav 

. . bmépBiov.—xai pav: way gives a solemn preparation for the 
doom of Augeias, — §evawatas: So Iason is called fewamdras by 
Medeia, Eur, Med. 1392.—39. "Ewadv Baowhevs: Augeias, —dmbev 
| ob wodkAdy ot odd torepovy. —40, otepeg@: Almost personifies 
wupi. Transl.‘ pitiless.” Note also the vividness of the dat. (O. 
6, 35).—41, éyerév: Fire and axe are not enough. The river-bank 
has yielded, and the doomed city settles into a deep channel of 
woe.—42, éav wéhkiv: Effective position. If marpidéa is treated as an 
adj. with rodw, the color is lost.—44, awobéo8(ar): Cf. O. 8, 68.— 
45, toraros: “ Last of the three,” and so “at last.”"—46, Qdvaroy 
alriv: Homer’s aimrtp deOpov. He fell into the same oyerds with 
the city. 


Srp. y'.—47. Meas: Orig. Fécas.—49. oradparo: “ Laid off.” 
—éhoos: Not yet a grove (0. 3,18), and not necessarily a grove 
(Schol.).—50. wept 82 wdfauy — mepuppatas (Schol.).—év xafap@: 
“In the open.”—52. Séprwov Avow: “ Resting-place for the even- 
ing meal” (Fennell),—53. tipaoats: Coincident action. Cf. O. 
7, 5. 


*Avr. y'.—54. pera: “Among.” One of the six double altars 
was consecrated to Artemis and Alpheios, See O. 5, 5.—55. 
Kpévov = Kpdmov. Cf. P. 3, 67: Ff twa Aaroida KcexAnuévov.—d6. 
as: Asiat. Aeol, and Dor, = éws.—57. wai: The snow of the 
old time is an offset against the sun of the time of Herakles. O. 
3, 24.—58. wapéorav: The Moirai were present to help, as at the 
birth of Iamos (O. 6, 42),—pév ... r(e): O. 4, 13.—a@pa: “ As was 
meet,”—60, GAdGevav éryrupov: aA7Geca, orig. “ candor,” needs the 
reinforcement of “reality,” i a is rd ovrws Sv, Truth 
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to impression is proved to be truth to reality. The broidered 
tales (O. 1, 29) perish, but the true record prevails (dyépa: & en- 
Aowros paprupes gcopeorara). Things will right themselves—nay, 
have righted themselves—and Time, the Recorder, is Time the 
Herald. Nothing can be more evident than P.’s championship 
of the Lokrians against false traditions. 


"En. y'.—61. Xpévos: See v. 84.—xaréppacev: Fulneas and ac 
curacy are both implied in xard and in dpd{w.—638. dupébwe: 
For the word, see O. 2,4. The “firstlings” were Herakles’ 
share, and this he separates from the lots of his companions.— 
64. ov ’OAvpeid&: The Schol. transl. by €v’0. This effaces ov. 
To resort to éy 3d dvoiw, “with the victories of the first Olyn- 
piad,” is a coarse expedient. “The first Olympiad” is “the 
first Olympic contest” (Bergk).—66. rls 84: P. gets out of the 
tedious dependent form as soon as possible.—68. yxefpeour: Is 
satisfied by mda, v. 73, and mvypas, Vv. 74.—rooly te cal dppen: 
Closely joined by re xai, on account of their kinship in speed; 
afterwards distributed into moaci rpéxov, v.71, and dy’ Grows, 
v. 76. — 69. dydviov év 8diq Odpevos edxos: Much disputed. The 
contrast between ev ddfa and épyp must be insisted on: dda, 
usually “ glory,” is “ opinion” P. 1, 36, and N. 11, 24: é€yay dd€ay. 
ev 86£a Oépevos = mpobépevos, “setting before his mind” the glory 
(edyos) of the games. The Schol., however, makes ev dd&q 6. edxos 
= tvdokov vopicas rd vixqoat.—kaledev: Cf. P. 5,21: evyos EXoyv. 


Srp. 8.—70. ordBrov ... dpiorevoev: Comp. O. 4, 22: windy 8pd- 
pov.—evOiv révov: “A straight stretch”—not the 8iavAos. So 
the Schol.—71. Atcipyov: See O. 7, 29. — 72. Olwvéds: Nephew 
of Alkmene, first cousin of Herakles. According to Pausan. 3, 
15, 4, he was killed in Sparta, nAckiay petpdxcov, not very consistent 
with Pindar’s orpardy éAavyov.—Midéabev: Midea was in Argolis. 
The name of Oionos’s grandmother was Midea. See 0.7, 29.— 
73. “Exepos: Who afterwards killed Hyllos, the son of Herakles, 
Paus. 8, 5, 1.—74. Adpucdos: Unknown. —épepe: Imperfect of vis- 
ion, what Shilleto calls the panoramic imperf. Comp. O. 8,49: 
rayvev.—tédos: “Prize.” P.9, 128; I. 1, 27. 


"Avr. &.—77. Zapos: Mentioned in the Choliambi of Diphilos: 
orpéwas 8€ maXovus ws 6 Mavriveds SH pos | bs mparos dppar’ fAacey 


nap Addep.—Atpoblov = 6 ‘AXippodiov. Halirrhothios, son of 
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Poseidon, and so an hereditary charioteer.—78. Spdorep: Un- 
known, as well as Nikeus below. P. is following local records. 
—79, panos... Exe = paxpay eppipe pir (Schol.).—8e Nuxeds : 
So Ambros. for 3 ’Evixevs.—trérpe: In I, 1, 24, cited as a parallel 
for. the dat., Christ reads aiypais = aiypds. — xépa xunddoars : 
Od. 8, 189: rdév pa (sc. dSicxov) meptorpéwas. — 80. trép ardvrov : 
“ Above” =“ beyond.” So N. 9, 54; I. 2, 36.—ovuppaxla = cipz- 
paxor. — 81. wapalévge: Tr., “shot past;” the cheer flashed by. 
See P. 1,87, note. For the last two contests the méyraO\oy was 
afterwards substituted. See I. 1, 26: od yap fy mevraéOAtov GAN’ 
ep’ éxdore@ | épypatt xeiro réXos. P. sticks to his record. It 
would not be strange if this whole description was composed to 
save the neglected memory of Doryklos and Phrastor and Ni- 
- keus. — év 8 éxwepov | épreEev: evedrcéev, “lighted up.” Comp. 
O. 3,20. The full moon, hence eddmSog veddvas, was a necessary 
part of the institution. The light of the moon meets the shout 
of the army. 


"Er. 3'.—84, delSero: “Rang with song.” This use of the pas- 
sive is not very common in Greek. Cf. Eur. I. T. 367: avAcirat 
wav péAaOpor, Heraclid. 401: 6uymoXetras 8 dorv.—85. Tov éyxedprov 
dudi tpdmwov: “ Like banquet music.” A curious use of dydi, 
which makes the tune the centre of the song.—86. dpxats... 
«porépars: “The beginnings of yore,” the establishment of the 
games by Herakles.—éwépevor: Seems to hint at deviation on 
the part of others.—émwvuplav xdpw: “As a namesake grace of 
the proud victory, we will sing forth the thunder... of Zeus.” 
The victory is Olympian, let us sing, to grace it, Olympian thun- 
der. Perikles the Olympian was Perikles the Thunderer. ydpu 
is the result of ceAadnodpeGa Bpovrdy.—87, vinas: So P. 1, 30: rod 
éravupiav. — &yepdxov: See P. 1, 50. — xeraSyodpeda = cirrwpev 
(Schol.). — 89. wupwdAapov Bédos: “ Bolt of the firehand.” Hor. 
Od. 1, 2,2: ruwbente | dextera sacras iaculatus arces. The thun- 
. derbolt is figured on the coins of the Epizephyrian Lokrians.— %, 
év Gravrt xpdra ... dpapdéra: “In every victory fit. ~,.vlem.” 
Mezger, after Friese, makes it “in which dwells omnipotence.” 
—92. xA8eoa: “Swelling.” O.9,2: xeyAadas. 


_ ‘Srp. e.— 98. Ta... pdvev: Neut. pl. with verb pl. gives more 
individuality and more life. We distinguish the strains. Cf. 
P. 1,13. For ddvev of music, comp. So. O. R. 186: macdy 8€ Ad p- 
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mwet.—Q94, &re: So Bockh for Scre.—95. vedraros 7d waddw: “The 
reverse of youth.” So O. 12,11: €umadw répyios, P. 12, 32: ep- 
madty yvapas. — 97. towpéva: “ Master.” — 98. éranrév GAAérptov: 
One thinks of “this Eliezer of Damascus.”—99. @vdoxovrt orvye- 
péraros: Out of the almost epic fulness of this passage it has 
falsely, if not foolishly, been gathered that Agesidamos had be- 
come old while waiting for Pindar’s song. In one sense, yes! 
oi d€ rodeivres ev fuart ynpacKxovow. The late song is as welcome 
as a child of one’s old age. Nothing more hateful than to die 
and leave no heir of one’s body. Nothing more hateful than to 
die and leave no memorial of one’s hard-earned glory. As the 
child keeps up the name, so the lyre keeps up the fame. We 
have no right to assume that Agesidamos was on the brink of 
the grave. The poet simply declares that he is secure from any 
such disaster as oblivion. 


"Ayr. €'.—102. xeved wvevoas: “ Having spent his strength and 
breath in vain.” Cf. N. 8,41: ddor do avéoy, and P. 2, 61: 
maXatpovet keved.—pé6x0y: Semi - personification. “ Procures for 
Toil naught but a little pleasure,” the fleeting glory of the un- 
sung victory.— 105. ebpv: Predicative. The fame is spread 
“abroad ” by the fostering Muses. 


"Er. «.— 107. éyo 8€: In contradistinction to the Muses,— 
ovveharrépevos: “ Lending a helping hand.” — 108. apdérecov: 
“Embraced,” “took to my heart.” What was promise is per- 
formance.—109. naraBpéxwv: Cf, I. 5,21: patvépev eddAoyiats, P. 8, | 
57: “AAkuava oredavoict Bdddo, paivw 8 cai tuym. Above ava- 
naooes Suggests roses.—éparév: The son of Archestratos is not 
old enough to have lost his bloom.—110. «tov: Here no figure. 
The poet promised when he saw him, and then forgot.—yepés | 
GAG: Cf. v.68: yeiperor.—t114. nexpapévov: “ Endued,” literally 
“blended ;” see P. 10,41.—115. avaSéa ... pépov: Theogn. 207: 
Gcy. --s dyaidns. Death is a true Adas dvadys, “unabashed,” 
“regaraicss,” “ruthless.” —otv Kvumpeyevet: With the favor of 
Aphrodite. 


OLYMPIA XL (X.). 


For the occasion of this ode see the Introduction to the 
preceding one, where Béckh's view has been followed, Leop. 
Schmidt calls it a promissory note, while the old arrangers im- 
agined it to be interest on deferred payment. This is the first 
Olympian victory celebrated by Pindar, and Schmidt thinks that 
P. shows great satisfaction ut receiving the commission. This 
may be true, but Schmidt does not succeed in explaining why 
P. should have postponed the execution so long. 

The thought of the poem is, “ Song, God-given, is the true com- 
plement of God-given victory.” There is a time for all things; 
time for winds, for showers. The time of all for song is when 
success is achieved by help of toil; then ‘tis a beginning of fame 
hereafter, a sworn warranty of great achievements, High above 
envy is dedicated this praise for Olympian victors, This glory 
my tongue would fain feed full, but ‘tis God alone can give a 
heart of wisdom. This glory I can sing as an adornment over 
and above thy olive wreath and foster the name of the Lokrian 
stock, There revel, ye Muses, for I will be bound that it is an 
hospitable race, acquainted with beauty, wise to the highest 
point, and warlike. Nor fox nor lion changes nature, 


The rhythms are Dorian (dactylo-epitrite), Leop. Schmidt re- 
marks on the inferior impressiveness and majesty of the rhythms 
as compared with other poems. However that may be, the pro- 
portion of dactyls is unusually small, though about the same as 
in 0.12, which belongs to the period of full maturity. Béckh 
says: ad Lydiam declinat harmoniam. 

The strophe sets forth the importance of the song, the anti- 
strophe the divine calling of the poet, the epode the noble stock 
of the victor. Thus this brief poem contains all the elements of 
the emyixioy except the myth. To this effect, Mezger. 
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Srp.—1. “Eorw avOpewors, xré.: Pindaric approach by parallels, 
of which the type is given O.1 (init.). See also O. 8, 42, and 
comp. N. 8, 6: dipy dé apayos dAdo pev dAdXov, | aOAonnia 8e 
padior dodday pirei.—advépov: The wind is not necessarily sug- 
gested by the voyage of Agesidamos, but wind suggests rain. In 
Greece navigation and agriculture go hand in hand. Hesiod 
puts agriculture first. — 3. wa(8ev: A common personification ; 
hence less felt, though not wholly effaced. See note on O. 8,1; N. 
4,3; 9,52.—4. xpdooe: So with Christ for rpacau. Schol., Har- 
tung, Bergk have mpdcon, but P. prefers the pres. indic. in the 
generic condition. The opt. protasis with universal present in 
the apodosis occurs P. 1, 81. 82; 8, 18. 14; I. 2, 38. 34, but the 
circumstances are somewhat different.—6. ré\Aerar: Cited as an 
example of the schema Pindaricum (agreement of a plural sub- 
ject with a singular verb), of which there are very few examples 
in P. Here we read, with A, dpya, and the example disappears. 
This syntactical figure gives no trouble when plural nouns 
are mixed with singulars or neuters—of course, disjunctives do 
not count, as P. 10, 41,q. v.—nor much when the verb precedes, 
for the singular is the general and the plural the particular. 
Comp. fr. IV. 3,16. In P. 10,71 there is a various reading, xeiy- 
rat for xetrat, in P. 4, 246, réXecay for réAecer. In Plat. Gorg. 
500 D, for ef gor: B has ef €or, which points to éordy (Hir- 
schig). In Aischyl. Pers. 49 oretra: rests on a correction of 
M; the other MSS. have oredyra. — mordv Spxrov: “A certain 
pledge for mighty deeds of emprise.” Cf. N. 9,16: dpxcoy... 
morév. These songs are to be the beginning of future renown 
and a witness to great achievements. They are called a pledge 
because they bind themselves to prove what has been done. On 
shifting gen. (Adyor) and dat. (dperais), see O. 6, 5. 


Avr.— 7%. &pOévntos: The gloss moAvpPOdynros shows that the 
word was a puzzle here. “Beyond the reach of envy,” Béckh 
after the Schol., who says that images may be taken down, but 
the hymn cannot be destroyed.—8. ayxerrat: The best MSS. have 
éyxetrat, but a@yxecrac 1s established by the Schol. and the sense, 
The song is an dvdOnpa, O. 13, 36; 1.4 (8), 17.—7ra pév: Schol.: 
ravra Ta KatopOmpara Kai Ta €yKa@pia Tov ev ‘Odvpria verexnxdrey. 
As often, pév and dé attack different members of the antithesis 
with chiastic effect, P. 1, 21.—aperépa: Plural of the chorus,— 
9. wowpalvew: “Tend,” “cherish,” ‘make our care.” Comp. also 
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the use of Bovkodciv. The figure is not to be pressed,—10, é« 
Beotd 8(€): P. modestly acknowledges his dependence on God. 
Comp. P.1, 41: éx Gea» yap paxaval maca Sporéas dperais.—avip : 
O. 1, 66.—Spotes : So von Leutsch, who has expiscated it out of 
the icws cai aire ro tTpdrw (ro aire rp.) and dpoiws dowep kal 
ov vevixnxas Of the old Scholiasts. “We are fain to sing thy 
praise, but our success depends on God, as well as thine.” The 
old MSS. have duas dy, the interpolated écaci after duaravrés of 
the Schol. Mommsen reads: rparidecow~ Gums dy tot, kre. 


En.—13, él otepave: “Over and above,” “topping.” So O, 
3,6: yairaut . . . Cevydévres Ewe orépavor. Mommeen retains 
dust of the Ambros. —ypveéat éhaias: yp. figurative. O. 8, 1: 
xpvooorepdveay déOi\ov, N. 1, 17: dios eAacay ypveéors, P, 10, 
40: dddva ypuoéa.—15, ahéyov: “Caring for;” hence “ praising,” 
byvay (Schol.).—17. tppey: So Bergk and De Jongh after the 
Scholiasts, the MSS. py pw. The subject of ddifer@a is “We,” 
“T and the Muses.” Comp. Od. 12, 212: éxqbvyouev cai mov ravde 
penoer Oar diw (8C. jpas). viv, in anticipation of erpardy, would 
be forced (in spite of O. 7,60); with reference to the return of 
Agesidamos to his home, unnatural.—18, pyi(é): For the one 
neg., comp. P, 10,41: vowor & ore yppas. So, Phil. 771: éxdvra 
pyr dkovra, Eur. Hec. 873: Aéyoura pndé Spooa. The neg, pi, a8 
after a verb of swearing(. 2,102),—damelparov xaka@v, xré.: The 
Epizephyrian Lokrians well deserved this praise. For their 
poets—Xenokritos, Erasippos, Theano—see the classical diction- 
aries, The Aoxpixa dopara reflected the passionate and erotic 
character of the people. The poems of Nossis, preserved in the 
Anthologia Palatina, are well worth study.—19. alypardv: Es- 
pecially noted is their victory over the Krotoniates on the banks 
of the Sagra. Cf. 0.10 (11), 17.—1d yap | épdues... F805: The 
equable dactylo-epitrite rhythm allows this separation of article 
and substantive (Stein). Cf. O. 7, 13(%); 12,5; P. 12, 20.—20. 
éhermryé: This need not refer to dupdootbor. Perhaps only the lion- 
part holds, Still comp. I. 8 (4), 65.—21. &iadAdgavro: “ Change” 
(gnomicaor.). So with Lehrs, v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Schré- 
der (Am. Journ. of Phil, XII. p, 386). The MSS. diAda£ acvro, 
‘May change,” the so-called potential optative without dy. How- 
ever, the examples commonly cited for this opt. in Pindar, N. 3, 
20; P. 11,50, cannot be considered stringent. O, 3,45, the opt. is 
imperative. In prose ay is necessary, and Hartung writes here: 
BiadAdgawr’ dy #Oos, which is forbidden by the digamma. 


OLYMPIA XII 


Ercorexes of Himera, an exile from Knosos in Crete, won the 
8ortxos, OL. 77 (472 B.c.). The 8ddcxos is variously estimated at 
seven, twelve, twenty, twenty-four stades, most accepting the 
last. Crete was famous for its runners (Xen. An. 4, 8, 27: 86Ac- 
xov 8 Kpnres micious 7 é€nxovra €6cov), though the Cretans 
seldom took part in the Greek national games. After the vic- 
tories mentioned in this ode (v. 17), Ergoteles won another 
Olympian (Ol. 78), and two Nemean contests (Paus. 6, 4, 11). 
The poem itself tells us that he had been driven from Crete by 
political faction, and as Sicily was the land of promise to the 
eastern Greeks, and especially those of Dorian stock, we may 
dispense with a closer investigation. From the Scholiast we 
learn that he arrived at Himera when a quarrel between Gelon 
and Hieron was at its height. Himera was hardly more quiet 
than his old home, but he succeeded in acquiring citizenship 
and the jealously guarded right of holding real estate. 


The twelfth Olympian is a short occasional poem. It has no 
room for a myth, unless we consider the simile of the home- 
fighting cock an equivalent (v.14). The simple thought is the 
domination of Tyché. At the beck of Tyché ships are piloted 
on the deep, stormy wars and councils guided on land. Men’s 
hopes are ships that roll through seas of idle plans, now high, 
now low. The future no god hath pledged, no man hath seen. 
The hoped-for pleasure is reversed, and from the battle with a 
sea of trouble men pass in a moment’s space to joy profound 
(vv. 1-12). 

So Philanor’s son, like some home-fighting cock, would have 
had only homely fame, and the garland for the swiftness of his 
feet had shed its leaves unheralded, had no hostile faction bereft 
him of his Knosian fatherland. Now he hath gained a wreath at 
Olympia, two at Pytho, two on the Isthmus. Now he magnifies 
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the city of the Nymphs’ hot baths, Now he dwells amid broad 
acres of his own (vv, 18-19). 

The sea plays an important part in this ode, as might be ex- 
pected for many reasons—the distance that separates Ergoteles 
from Olympia, the distance that separates his old home and his 
new. There is something symbolic of the vicissitudes of Fortune 
in the numerous antitheses. The poem rocks like aship. The 
deep, the land—wars, councils—up, down—no pledge from God, 
no foresight of man—pleasure reversed, pain redeemed. 

Himera and Ergoteles are paralleled, The city and the victor 
mirror each other. The fortune of Himera is the fortune of Er- 
goteles. 

The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. Béckh calls the mood a 
mixture of Dorian and Lydian. The parts of the triad are clear- 
cut. The first deals with the domination of Tyché, the second 
reinforces the theme of the uncertainty of human plans, the third 
makes a practical and comforting application of these reflections 
to the case of Ergoteles. 


Srp. —1. Zyvos "Edevdepiov: Zeis "EXevPépwos was honored in 
other Greek states, but esp. in Himera, on account of the great 
victory gained over the Carthaginians, and the new deliverance 
from the rule of Thrasydaios. See Introd. to O. 2.—2. etpvete- 
vé(a): Proleptic. Not used elsewhere in P. of a city.-—aépoumdAc : 
‘Keep thy sentry-round about.”—Zerepa Tuya: Tyché, acc. to 
the Homeric Hymn in Cerer, 420 is a Nereid; ace. to Hesiod 
(Theog. 860), a daughter of Okeanos. Notice the sea atmosphere. 
Only ace. to Pindar himself (Paus. 7, 26, 8), T. is one of the Moi- 
pa.—3. tiv: “ At thy beck.” The dat. of interest is by implica- 
tion the dat. of agency, Comp. P. 1,73: dpyd Sapacbévres.— 
Boal: Gods is used of actual speed, deis of inherent. “ @o7 vais, 
velow navis, a thing of life; d«eia vais, celeris navis, an expedi- 
tious conveyance.” Jebb,on Soph, Ai. 710. Ships refer to war 
_ and peace, then follows war (7A¢cyor), then peace (dyepal). So 
the balance is prettily held.—4. wéAepot: Seas of blood, through 
which Himera had passed.—5, xéyopai... BovAaddépo: In pub- 
lic councils it was a formula to commence ayaéy rvyy (Paley). 
—al ye peév dvSpav... édwiSes : Article and substantive are rhyth- 
mically near, though syntactically far removed. Cf. O, 11 (10), 
19, — péev...8(€: O. 11 (10), 8.— 6. w6AN’ Gvw... 7a 8(€): Ad- 
verbial, as N. 9,43. The lying world is ploughed by hopes as 
waves by ships.—perapovia — ere kai aipdpeva (Schol.), The 
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waves of falsehood dash high and then fall back.— nvAlvBovr(ar) : 
Not xvAivdorre = xvdivdover. 

"Avr.—7. ovpBodov: “Token,” “pledge.” The figure is not 
wholly dropped. We are now voyaging on a merchantman.— 
9. dpa8ai—yveoes. The plural in sympathy with ray peAAovroy 
(=ept ray p.). See O.9,21.—10. érevev: Empiric aorist. The 
metaphor is from dice: dei yap «0 mimrouvaey oi Atos KvBot.— 
11. gsradw pev répyros: Instead of the mechanical rots pév. See 
v.5. Comp. O. 10 (11), 95: vedraros 76 madu, P. 12, 82: Zuma 
yropas = rapa yvdpay.—12. {édarg: Recurrence to the nautical 
figure. — Ba@v: Cf. 0. 7,53: xréos Badd, O. 18, 62: Baby Krapor. 
Familiar is BadvmAouros. Still the adj. belongs to the sea sphere, 
proverbially rich. Cf. O. 2, 832.—mjparos: Gen. of price, “‘ won 
joy for anguish.” —we8dpewpav — pernuerwar. medd, Aeol. and Old 
Dor.= pera. Etymological connection is denied. 


"Er.—14. évdopdyas dt’ &déxrwp: A breviloquence (=ér éydo- 
payou adéxropos tiua) hardly noticeable in English. Villemain 
tells ofa translator who agonized over the unpoetical cog, but be 
it remembered that the Iepocxds dps was really more poetical to 
the Greek than it can be mace to us. Aischylos does not shun 
the comparison (Eum. 861). Cock-fights were popular in Greece. 
Pindar knew the cocks of Tanagra as well as he knew the poetess 
of Tanagra; the cock was sacred to Athena (Paus. 6, 26, 2), and 
Himera stamped her coin with a cock, acc. to some a pun on ‘Iuépa 
(népa), acc. to others in honor of Asklepios,—15. axAejs: Prolep 
tic.—xatepuddopénoe: The ryua thus becomes a flower. It has 
been noticed that P. draws few of his figures from the world of 
plants.—16. ordows avridveipa: A Adis Someta according to Eu- 
stathios. — Kvwelas: It has been inferred from this that the 
Knosians of that time did not take part in the Olympic games, 
Notice the sigmatism of the line.—17. orehavwodpevos: O. 7, 81. 
—18. 8is é&: Mommsen writes d:¢x, as the Scholiasts know noth- 
ing of a second Pythian victory; but see Paus. 6, 4, 11.— 19. 
Oeppa ... Aovrpa: The glory of Himera, still there and called 
Termini.—Baordtes = tyois. The figure is not fully felt, else it 
would be absurd. It is nothing more than ézaeipew, O. 9, 22. 

Comp. I. 3 (4), 8: xpi 8€ kapdtovr’ dyavais xapirecow Bacrdo as 
—map’ olxelats apovpais : On zapa with dat., see O. 1, 20, and comp. 
further Od. 18, 383: ovvexa map mavpoce Kai ovx ayaboiow Spires. 
Characteristic is the stress laid on éyxryots. 


OLYMPIA XiIif. 


Tue thirteenth Olympian commemorates the victory of Xen- 
ophon of Corinth in both stadion and pentathlon, Ol. 79 (464 
B.c.). Xenophon’s father, before him, had won a foot-race at 
Olympia, Ol. 69 (504 B.c.); hence rptcoAvpmovixay oikoy (v. 1). 
Indeed, the whole house of the Oligaithidai, to which Xenophon 
belonged, was illustrious almost beyond compare in Greece for 
their successes at the different games. The wealth of the family 
is shown by Xenophon’s vow to consecrate a hundred éraipa: as 
iepddovAor to Aphrodite, which liberality Pindar’s ¢aydris Moica 
did not fail to glorify. See fr. IX. 1. 


The splendor and wealth of Corinth were proverbial, and as 
the seventh Olympian glitters with the light of the sun, so the 
thirteenth reflects the riches of d GABia KépwOos (v. 4). The 
first impression of the poem is that of a semi- Oriental bazaar. 
It seems to be profuse in the admired disorder of its warex. 
But there is, after all, a certain Greek symmetry. Victor and 
victor’s city mirror each other as elsewhere (O. 12), and the hero 
of Corinth, Bellerophon, sums up the highest of both. For 
wealth and success, without wisdom, without courage, are vul- 
gar. The sister spirits of Law, of Justice, of Peace, daughters of 
Right, are the guardians of Corinth’s wealth (v. 7). The achieve- 
ments of the games abroad are balanced by inventions at home 
(v.17). The dithyramb first rose upon the airin Corinth. The 
bit that rules the horse was first planned in Corinth. The tem- 
ple’s summit first received the adornment of the king of birds in 
Corinth. Here are three great inventions matching Eunomia, 
Dika, and Eirena—matching the three Olympian victories of the 
Oligaithidai. The Muse with the sweet breath and Ares with 
his embattled hosts of youthful warriors are both at home in 
Corinth (v. 23). 

lf Corinth abounds in wealth, in art—if Corinth claims the 
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honor of invention, her sons prosper, too. Keep, O Zeus, the 
people unharmed, fill the sails of Xenophon with a favoring 
breeze. dav 8 ecipdvros Epyor (v. 17) is true of yam. He gained 
the pentathlon and the stadion in one day, which martal man 
never attaine@ before (v.81). Then comes a long list of the vic- 
tories of Xenophon and his house, until the poet finds himself 
in feud with many concerning the number of these honors, and 
swears that he cannot count the sands of the sea (v. 46). The 
time has come to put a bound, and so he returns to Corinth and 
tells the story of Bellerophon (vv. 63-92), forerunner of Xenophon 
—Bellerophon who mounted the height of heaven on a winged 
steed, so that it might have been said of him as of Xenophon: 
ayreBoAnoey | trav avnp Ovards ov1r@ tis mporepoy (Vv. 81). 

The myth concluded, the poet again tries to sum up the 
achievements of the Oligaithidai in a few words, but the line 
stretches beyond his sight, pacaov’ 4h as idéuev (Vv. 118). Swim 
out of this sea of glory with nimble feet. In highest fortune, as 
in trembling suspense (O. 8), there is but one resource, and that is 
prayer. Zeus, Perfecter, give reverence with enjoyment (v. 115). 

So the spirit of control regulates both the end and the begin- 
ning of the ode. The dominant thought is érera 8 ev éxdorg | 
pérpoy (v. 47). 

The measures are logaoedic. 

The distribution of the five triads is not the common one. 
The first triad is devoted to Corinth, the second to Kenophon, 
the third and fourth to Bellerophon and his ancestors, the fifth 
to the Oligaithidai. Mezger calls attention to the fact that the 
subjects fall strictly within each triad. P. was evidently deep- 
laden with his commission, which must have come from the 
whole house, whose praises he distributes as best he may. The 
later successes, Xenophon’s and his fathcr’s, are put first; the 
earlier, those of the Oligaithidai generally, are put last. 


Srp. a.—1. Tproodvpmovixav: Notice the pomp of the begin- 
ning. So also 0.10 (115, 1: rév "OAvpmeovixay dvdyvwré 
po. Comp. O. 2, 1: dvakibdépptyyes duvor, another grand open- 
ing. Th€ opulent word suits the opulent (gX8ia) Corinth. 
Xenophon was victorious twice (v. 30), his fy@fer once (v. 35). 
—2. dorois: Cf. P. 8, 70: Bavireds | mpaiggde trois, ob p6o- 
véwy ayabois, Ecivots dé Oavpacrds marnp. more common 


e e ‘9 
_ than zoXirns in P., because da. is less tec 1 and has to de 
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with the natural rather than the political position. The dif- 
ference is briefly expressed it [Dem.] 59, 107: i ote of mpd-yovor 
dori» xaréAurov otf 6 Sipos wodirev eromoaro, It would 
not be safe to make dorois “the humbler citizens” here, although 
it would include them.—3. O«pamovra: A word inv@iving kindly 
service. See P. 4, 287.— yreooua: Disputed. The Schol. els 
yvaow dw, “IT will make known,” for which yvava (O. 6, 89) is 
cited, but in vain. “I will learn to know Corinth,” means “I 
will visit Corinth." 80 De Jongh. This is the language of one 
who had never seen Corinth and is to make the acquaintance 
of the city on this happy errand of praise. Of course this is 
figurative, as is karéBav (O. 7,13).—4. é\Biav: Noted from Homer 
on, Il. 2, 570: ddyewy re KépevGov.—5. mpdbvpov: As one comes 
from Olympia, Corinth is the entrance of the Isthmus. Bakchy). 
says of Corinth: [MéAoros Aurapas vdoov Oeddparot Oipar.—Tlore- 
Savos; Comp. N. 6, 46: Tlowesdayoy réuevos (of the Isthmian 
games). Tlie form [or.is Corinthian (Fennell). See Cauer,’ Mo. 81. 
—dyhadkovpov: Refers only to men, and not to the woAv&erat veavi- 
des, auciroda | TetBovs ev apveup KopivO of the famous skolion, 
—6. Eivopia... Alka... Elpijva : The same genealogy is given 
in Hesiod, Theog. 901: Sevrepor irydy ero (SC. Zevs) Aurapyy O¢ perv, 
9 Téxev “Qpas,| EVvopiny te tine te kal Eipyvny rebadviav. 
The seasons are distributed thus: Eunomia is preparation (seed- 
time); Dika, decision (harvest); Eirena, enjoyment (festival). 
The Horai preside over everything that needs timing (0, 4, 1): 
they are the regulators of wealth, and prevent the growth of 
UBpu, which owes its origin to the wedlock of baseness and pros- 
perity. On the chryselephantine statues of Themis (standing) 
and the Horai (sitting) at Olympia, see Paus. 5, 17, 1.—-kaevyvyjra : 

Sing., not dual, as is shown by the apposition ; see O. 6, 45.—7. 
dpdrporos : With v. |. 6pérpomros, “ of like character.” This seems 
to require the MS, aoadyjs above. Much tamer than the reading 
given here,—rapta: avipdor: Slur-a: dy- into one. Mommsen writes 
rdajuat for the fem. (O, 14, 9).— 8, xpwoea: See O. 11 (10), 13. 


"Avr. a.—9. d@éhovtt: Of a fixed purpose, P, 1,62; 0. 11 (10), 
9, and so of a wont.—10. “YBpw, Képov parépa: Fullepersonifi- 
cation to match the other, Theognis reverses the genealogy, v. 
153: rixree ror xdpos UB pty Grav Kak GABos Exnra, but that 
makes little difference, as, according to Greek custom, grand- 
mother and granddaughter often bore the same name. It isa 
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mere matter of “YRpis—Kdépos—YApis.—12, ebOcta: “ Straightfor- 
ward.” ev. with roApa, not acc. pk, as Mommsen says, with dé- 
yew. roApa is semi-personification, and the figure is not unlike 
that of O. 9, 88, where réAya is rue of the two attendants P. de- 
sires to havé on his progress, I have hosts of fair things to 
tell, and I must go straight to my errand. Such is my nature. 
The poet apologizes for plunging into the thick of his praises.— 
por: Ethic dative.—13. Gpayov... 400s: Cf. O. 11 (10), 21.—14. 
jppw 8é: I am the singer, you and yours the recipients of the 
favors of the Horai.—’Addra: Aletes w .3 a Herakleid king of 
Corinth. — woAAa pév, .. - wodAd i(€): Both are adverbial = qzoA- 
Adxis. Symmetry keeps the second moAdd from going with 
copicpara (Vv. 17).—15. twepehOdvrev: The gen. absol. without a 
subject is denied for Homer. In P. the construction is to be 
watched. Undoubted, however, seem to be P. 8, 43: 52 ele 
papvapévoy, and P. 4,282 (= N.10, 89): ds dp’ avédaayros. Here 
the shift from the dat. to the gen. is easy, easier than making 
imepeAOdvray depend on ayAaiay.—tepois év &d0dorg: O. 8, 64: ef 


iepav aébXov. 


"Er. a’.—17. dpyata: “From the beginning.” —a&wav 8 etipéytos 
%pyov: This has a proverbial ring. ‘All the work belongs to the 
inventor” (i. e. the credit for it all). Often quoted. Best com- 
mented by an epigram on Thespis: puptos aloy moAAa mpocevpyoet 
xadrepa: tapa 8 é€pa (Schneidewin).— 18. tat Avovicov ... 
xdpites: Explained by the Schol. as ai €oprai ai rd émaywydy 
€yovoat.—19. Bonddrq: Refers to the prize of the victor in the 
dithyramb. Some think of the symbolical identification of 
Dionysos with the bull. See Hdt. 1, 23, for the history of the 
dithyramb, first performed in Corinth by Arion of Methymna 
during the reign of Periander. The Bacchic joyance is the main 
thing, and we must not hold P. to a strict account when he 
attributes the origin of the dithyramb, as he does elsewhere, acc. 
to the Schol., now to Naxos and now to Thebes.—20. tle ydp: 
P. 4, 70: ris yap dpyd, xré.—twoelous év &vrecow pérpa: pu. here is 
“check,” and so “bit,” as the Schol. explains: ra immea pérpa 
rou xyaAwvev. The myth turns on the praise of ’A@qva Xaduires, 
who had a temple in Corinth, Paus. 2, 4,5. The selection of the 
word points to a more perfect control gained by the Corinthian 
hit, not the out-and-out invention of it.—21. vactow .. . SBupoy: 
The words would seem to mean naturally that two eagles were 
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placed as dxpwrnpia, or “ finials,” on the temples, one on either 
gable, The pediment was called derds, adérapa, and the Scholiust 
supposes that the name was due to the eagle here mentioned. 
Another explanation is that the Corinthians filled the pediments, 
naked before, with the figure of an eagle, which subsequently 
gave way to groups of statuary. The name derds for the gable- 
field is commonly referred to the resemblance of the pediment to 
angeagle with extended wings. Bekker, Anecd, p. 348, 3: derod 
pipetrat oyna arorerakoros Ta wrepd. See Aristoph. Av. 1110, 
and the passages there collected by Blaydes.—22. év 8€: With 
avOei, “ And there.”—Moio’ a8vnvoos: We liave no right to refer 
this with Dissen to the older poets and musicians of Corinth ex- 
clusively.—23. “Apys: The Corinthian helmet (Hdt. 4, 180), the 
Corinthian trireme (Thuk. 1, 13), are well known, and the story 
of Periander, the history of Corinth in the Persian war, may be 
read in Herodotos. 


Erp. 8’.—24, twar(e): With’ Odupmias (Fennell). Comp. Aisch. 
Ag. 509: drards te Xepas Zeis.— 25. apOdvytos: Active, as 
neg. compounds of verbals in -rds often are, Of. O. 6,67: Wevdéav 
dyvacrov.—26, abOdvytos yévovo = ut) vepeonons (Schol. ). Hat. 
1,32: rd Ociov wav eore POovepiv.—28, evOvve: Natural metaphor 
for a nautical Corinthian, O, 7, 95,—8alpovos: The daipey here is 
the Saipwyw yevé@Aros (v.105). Bee P. 5,122: Acds roe vdor péyas 
cuBepva | daipnor’ dvdpav piwy.—29, SéGar ré For: The dat. is used 
with dé£ao0@a: because the giver is interested as well as the re- 
ceiver. When the giver is a god, he is waiting to be gracious, 
When he is a man, the acceptance of the present is an honor. 
See the Pindaric passages P, 4, 23; P. 8,5; 12,5; 1.5 (6), 4 
Cf. Il. 2,186: dé£ard of oxprrpov.—eynaprov tepdv: Cf O. 7, 88: 
reOudv 'OAvpmeovixay.—daye: The processional notion of the cauos 
comes out. This re@uds is also a modvdudos éréras (P. 5, 4).— 
80. mevradokw: The memorial verses of Simonides run: "lo Ouse 
cat Tlvéoi Awooy 6 Ditavos eviea | (1) dX pa, (2) rohmKeiny, 
(3) 8ioxoy, (4) dkovra, (5) radAnv. See a long discussion of 
the mévraAov in Fennell’s ed. of the Nemean and Isthmian odes 
IX.-XX.—31. trav: See O. 2,25. The hyperbaton is easy with 
the demonstrative relative ray = dy. 


"Avr. 8’.—338. veAlvov: The Isthmian wreaths were at first made 
of pine, then of parsley (I, 2,16; N.4, 88), then pine was re 
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stored. The parsley of the Isthmian games was dry, of the Ne- 
mean green. Parsley had a funereal as well as a hymeneal sig- 
nificance.—34. od« avrifoei: Lit. ‘‘ does not go against the grain,” 
ovx évayriovrat (Schol.).—35. @ea~ddAor(o): Homer does not elide 
the o in-ovomov. Cf. P. 1,39; N. 9,55; I. 1, 16.—86. afyAa wo8ér: 
Cf. O.12,15: riyza woday. With atyAa comp. P. 8,73: xcopdy tr” 
aéO—r\ov IvOiov alyXAav orepavas.—édvdnatar: Cf. O. 11 (10), 8. 
—87. oradlov: Six hundred Olympic feet.—8avAov: The doudgle 
stadion, round the turning-post and back. — d&eXly apd’ dvi: 
“Within the circuit of a single sun.” Here audi has the pe- 
culiar inside use O. 2, 33, “with only one sun about it.”—388 
xpavaais év’’A.: See O. 7, 82.—épya: “ Victories,” “ crowns of vic- 
tory.” —roSapxijs | apépa: The day sympathizes with the victor. 
Comp. the Homeric d8ovAtoy fyap. 


"Er. B’.—40. ‘EAASria : Depends on the general notion of gain- 
ing. If the exact verb of the previous sentence were to be sup- 
plied, we should have émra. Athena Hellotis was honored in 
Corinth by a torch-race.—épgrdroror II. reOpoiow: The Isthmian 
games.—41. paxpérepat, xré.: “Too long would be the songs that 
shall keep up with the victories of,” etc. Similar self-checks are 
found P. 4, 247; N. 10,45; I. 4 (5), 51.—42. Tepiq: Acc. to the 
Scholia, Terpsias was the brother of Ptoiodoros and so uncle of 
Thessalos (v. 35), Eritimos was son or grandson of Terpsias. To 
judge by Pindar, Ptoiodoros was father of Terpsias and Eritimos, 
The Scholia give two names not in P., but it is hardly worth 
while to attempt to reconcile the two accounts, or to explain the 
divergence.—44. xéptois év Adovros: The Nemean games. Cf. N. 
6,47: Borava ...déovros. A dash, rather than a comma, after 
Aéovros would give the feeling of the passage: “As for all your 
achievements—I am ready to contend with many.” No matter 
how many come against me, I can always match them, as your 
victories are like the sands of the sea for multitude.—46. wovriay 
Wadov dpbpdv: Comp. O. 2,108: yadypos dprO pov mepurédevyer. 


Srp. y'.—47. erat: Used absolutely = émsyevdy éeorw, “is 
meet.” There is a limit to everything. The poet puts a bit in 
his own mouth. Comp. v.20. Enough of the house, now of the 
state.—48. vojoar: Sc. 7d pérpov. So the Schol.: rovro d€ atra 
vonoat Td THS Tuppetpias eVkatpdy Té €oTt Kai dptoroy. The cen- 


tral thought of the poem. Cf. Hes. O. et. D.694: pérpa puAdooes 
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wba: xatpds 8 emi maw dpioros.—49. FiSvos év Kows oradels: The 
‘metaphor is nautical; P. 2,62; 4,3; N.6, 37: ida vavorodéovres 
émxdpia. In the fleet of the common joy, P. is an idderodos vais 
—one that is independent of the rest; he sails his own course 
of poetry (Kayser). His mission is to celebrate the victor’s fam- 
ily, but he is to learn to know Corinth, he is to praise Corinth, 
he is to forget for a while the iécoy in the kowov.—50. pirlv re... 
médepdv +; Afterwards distributed into Sicuoy pev... ra dé 
wor ev ddxa. Comp. Pindar's praise of Sparta, fr, XL 62,1: véa 
BovAai yepdvray Kai vedv avipay dpiotevoow alypai.— 52, appr 
Kopivéy: In prose mepi Kopivéov.—Ziovdov: Both Sisyphos (the 
Archwise) and Medeia (the Deviser) were held in higher esteem 
in Corinth than in most parts of Greece. =. depends not so much 
on yapvwy as on the echo of it. See v. 40.—as dedv: The popular 
and false etymology of Zicudos derived the name from cis= beds 
and ovis = copds, hence =Gedcopos.—53. ava: ipsi, not aura, 
sibi. There is no compound reflexive in Pindar, as there is none 
in Homer. The middle and the emphatic pronoun show the un- 
naturalness of the action from the Greek point of view. The 
story of Medeia is told P, 4, 218 foll. 


"Ayr. y'.—55. Ta Be eal: Adverbial, comp. O. 9,102. Two ex- 
amples of wisdom are followed by a double line of martial deeds, 
—éy aang: “In the fight,” closely connected with mpd Aapddvoy 
reiyéav.—57. én” Gudérepa: There was Corinthian blood on both 
sides. The Trojan side, represented by Glaukos, grandson of 
Bellerophon (see note on v. 67), happened to be the more satis- 
factory, and hence P. turns that outward, according to his rule, P. 
3, 83.—payav rapvew rédos: “ Decide the issue of battles,”"—58, 
rov wey... Arpéos: The Corinthians were vassals of Agamemnon, 
Il. 2,570. Their leaders were not especially distinguished, Eu- 
chenor, the son of Polyidos, the Corinthian seer, chose death in 
battle rather than by disease, and fell by the hand of Paris, Il, 13, 
663.—59. wopifovrer .. etpyovres : Conative.—60. TAaitKov: Glau- 
kos appears often en ugh in the ranks of the Trojans—a brave, 
but flighty fellow, Il. 6,119 foll. (where he makes himself immor- 
tal by exchanging armér with Diomed, v. 236: ypimea yadxelon, 
éxaropBov resi); 7, 13; 12,102 (sammoned by Sarpedon to 
help him), 309; 14, 426; /6, 492; 17, 140. —61. Tlepavas: Pei- 
rene, a famous fountain in At. rokorinthos, —aerépov: See P. 4, 83, 
<euepset * Ancestor. —e “Rich.” Comp. BaBimdovros 
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"Er. y’. — 64. IIdyaoov: Homer says nothing of the Pegasos 
myth. P. follows local legends, which he seems everywhere to 
have studied carefully. Comp. N.7, 105, Aids Képwos, with the 
commentators.—65. xplv ye: “ Until,” which the conjunction mpi» 
always means with the indic. O. 9, 61.— xpvodprvna: Of the 
whole headstall. — 66. é& évelpov 8 airixa fv trap: “Out of a 
dream there was forthwith reality,” the sober certainty of waking 
fact.—67. AloAiSa: The genealogy is Aiclos-Sisyphos—-Glaukos— 
Bellerophon—Hippolochos—Glaukos. P. drops, or seems to drop, 
Hippolochos. See II. 6, 144.—68. @itpov: So v. 85: ddppaxov. 
Transl. “ charm.” — 69. Aapaly... warp: “ Tamer-father,” Po- 
seidon, of whom Glaukos is the double.—ww: Anticipates rav- 
pov (rare in Pindar). See N. 5, 38.—dpydevra: Black bulls are 
generally sacrificed to Poseidon, and the Scholiast is puzzled 
into explaining dpydevra a8 evOaAn nal péyay, but in P. 4, 205 
red bulls are sacrificed to the same god, and P. was doubtless 
following local usage. 


Srp. 8'.—71. xvéccovn: Of sleep at once sweet and deep. The 
word is used of Penelope’s slumber (Od. 4, 809), when she sees 
the vision of Athena, disguised as her sister, who addresses her: 
Evdecs, TInveAdresca . . .; just as Athena addresses Bellerophon. 
—72. ava 8 éradt(0)—dyéraAro: Sudden change of subject.— 
bp8p wodS{: Dat.of manner, though we tr. “to his feet, erect.” —75. 
Koupavidg: Polyidos the seer; see note on v. 58.—76. é%d xelvov 
xpfovos; “ At his bidding,” viz. that of Polyidos. 


*Avr. 8°. —80. xeArjoato: Sc. ToAvidos. — Srav: Repraesentatio 
(mood of the original speech), common in repeating laws, ora- 
cles, and the like.—81. xaptalrod(a): A Delphic word for bull 
(Schol.). Oracles had a vocabulary of their own, which was wide 
open to parody.—Iaadyw: Comp. 0.1, 25: peyarOevns yatdo- 
xos Tocedav.— 83. xovdav: Predicative, “as a light (little) 
thing "=os xotigdv ru.—«tlow: Here=épyay, just as xrioa is 
often = roijoat.— 84, wai 6 naptepds: Even t) e strong Bellerophon 
had failed, and now was glad to use the x.ild remedy.—85. $dp- 
paxov mpad: A variation of piArpop, v. 6§.—yévur: Dissyllabic. 


"Er. 8’. —86. évéwhia .. . érailev: “He played the weapon 
play.” So N. 3,44: dOupe peyada ép ya.—87. ‘Apatovidev: Comp. 
O. 8, 47: "Apatovas evirrmous, where } hey are represented as favor 
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ites of Apollo.—88. alOépos Wuypas: On the gender comp. 0. 1, 
7: épypas be aidépos. “ Chill,” on account of the height.—«éAmev : 
“Bosom of the ether,” with as much right as the “ deep bosom 
of the ocean.” Shakespeare’s “ bosom of the air,” R. and J. ii. 2 
(Cookesley).—épjpov: So with Hermann for ¢pyyov.—90. Klpar- 
pay: In Homer (Il. 6, 179 foll.) the order is different. The king 
of Lykia bids him slay the Chimaira first (4 8 dp’ éqy Oetov 
yévos ovd’ avOperwy- | mpdobe Aéwv, Omidev Sé Spdxwv, pécon 
bé yiwapa), then he attacked the Solymoi, and finally slew 
(xaréredbvey) the Amazons. Purposeful variation. — mip mvéo- 
gav: I].6,182: dewdy dnmomveiovega mupos pévos aldopevow. 
—Zadsnovs : Notan anticlimax. The name of this mountain-folk 
of Lykia was enough, according to Homer, Il. 6,185: capriorny 
51 Thy ye paxnv aro dipevat avdpay.—1. Sacwrdoopar: cwr- for 
owwm- (Aeolic).—Ffor: Dependent on the verbul element in pdpov. 
— épov: He fell from his winged steed when attempting to fly 
to heaven, and was crippled. Homer says of him simply, Il. 6, 201: 
To. 6 Kam mediov Td ‘Adjtov olos d\aro | bv Oupov Kkarédwv, marov 
dvOparayv dvccivoy.—92. Séxovrar: Not historical present, “ are his 
shelter.” 


Srp. € "— 93. due 8 ebObv axdvrav, xré.: The poet checks himself 
again. He has darts enough (cf. O. 9, 91; mohAd por im’ dyxdvos 
BéAn), but he has a definite aim (O. 2,98: freye viv oxom@ régov), 
and would not speed too many darts beside the mark (P. 1, 44: 
dyavos é£m). The figures grow out of rofdray ... orpardy.—95, 
va twokha B.: “These many,” “all these.”"—«xaprivew xepoiv: “ To 
speed with all the vigor of my two hands.” Notice the dual 
noun yepoiv, sorare in P. See O.6,45. But such duals crop out 
even in post-classic Greek, where the dual is practically dead.—496. 
yap: Accounts for ra woAAd BerAca. P. was evidently embarrassed 
by the instructions he had received, and took care to distribute 
the masses by taking up the victor in the first part and the victor’s 
pparpia, the Oligaithidai, in the third.—97. éBav: 0. 9, 89: 7A 6ov | 
ryudopos, N. 4, 74: xapv€ éroipos €Sav.—98. “IoSpot: The poet is 
often spoken of as being present at the scene of the victory, so 
that it is unnecessary to supply ra from what follows, N.9, 43: 
P.1,79. So Mezger, with whom I read ravp@ y' éret.—é@Bpd(a): 
He cannot go into details—99, éfopxos: “Under oath.” ¢. is a 
peculiar word (€£opxos idiws, says the old Schol.), but that 1s 
no reason for changing it into éfopxos (“six-times sworn”) with 
Christ ap. Mezger.—éréooera:: “ Will add confirmation,” ~ 
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dEqxovrdar: With d3¢yAwooos, which involves speaking, “ with 
its sixty-fold sweet messages.” They had overcome sixty times, 
thirty times in each of the two places, unless é£. is merely a 
round number.—100. &8vykwooos: Notice the short v before yA. 


"Avr. e'.—102. 48m wapole: The only Olympian victories scored 
were those mentioned in the beginning.—103. rér(e): When the 
time comes.—105. Salpwv yevdOArog: See v. 28.—épwor: We should 
say “ have free course.” On the opt. see O. 1, 115.—106. "EvvaNig: 
Supposed to refer to a family cult. A mere guess.—107. dvge- 
owv: Looks very much like dydooay, a gloss to dvaf. Bergk reads 
’"Apxdot (Baooas). Still we may comp. Homer's dvadédpope srérpn. 
This king-altar might look as if it were leaping into the air, on 
account of its commanding position on Mt. Lykaion, from which 
almost all the Peloponnesos was visible. See Paus. 8, 38, 5.— 
108. Aveafov: Sc. Aids. 


"Em. e.—109. Tl&Aava: In Achaia, O. 7, 86.—Zxvéw: N. 9, 1. 
— Méyap(a): O. 7, 86.— AlaxSay... GrAcos: Aigina, O. 7, 86.— 
110. "EAevots: O. 9, 106. — Avwapa Mapabdy: O. 9, 95.— 111. raf 
@ tn’ Afrvas: At Aitna and Syracuse.—112. EtBoua: The names 
of the games at the different localities are given as follows: At 
Argos, Heraia or Hekatombaia; at Thebes, Herakleia and Iolaia; 
at Pellene, Diia, Hermaia, Theoxenia; at Sikyon, Pythia; at Me- 
gara, Diokleia, Pythia, Nemea, and Alkathooia; in Aigina, Aia- 
keia, Heraia, Delphinia, or Hydrophoria; at Eleusis, Eleusinia, 
Demetria; at Marathon, Herakleia; at Aitna, Nemea; at Syra- 
cuse, Isthmia, as at Corinth; in Euboia, Geraistia (in honor of 
Poseidon ), Amarynthia (in honor of Artemis), Basileia.— 113. 
paocoov 4 ws lSduev: First appearance of this construction. 
“Stretching beyond the reach of sight.”—114. G@va=dAN’ dye: 
“Up!” The poet addresses himself. — éxvetoar: Imperative 
infin. “Swim out” of this sea of victories, which is to P. a 
sea of troubles, even if they are sweet troubles (O. 1, 19).—115. 
Zed réder(e): Comp. P. 1,67: Zev rédec’. The special cult is sup- 
posed to have been brought from Corinth to her daughter, Syr- 
acuse, and thence to Aitna.—at86 8{S0.: Moderation is needed in 
this flood of prosperity. The poem closes with a wish for singer 
and for victor, as does O. 1. The poet wishes for himself a happy 
discharge of his perplexing task (€xvedoat), for the victor the en- 
joyment of the fruits of his victory, which can only be assured 
by aldds. 





-\ 
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O. C. 668: evimmov, Eéve, xré., and 677: edirmrov, etraXov. —B 
Aewapas : A. is used of Thebes, P. 2,3. Elsewhere of Athens, N. 4, 
17; I. 2,20; and in the famous fragment IV.4: 4 rai Acwapai 
xa loorépavos kai doidipor, | “EAAdSos epecopa, KAewai "Adaya, dat- 
pdvioy mrodieOpov.—4. 'Opxopevov: Mommsen has ’Epyopevoi, the 
local form, after Cavedoni. The change is advocated by van 
Herwerden also.—Mivwvav: Minyas was the son of Poseidon and 
Kallirrhoé. His descendants, the Minyans, were the Vikings of 
Greek legend. — 5. rd Te repwva. xal | ra yAund(a): re . . . cai is 
usually employed to couple opposites or complements, as Momm- 
sen notes. If ré repmvdy is the transient diversion (Schmidt, 
Synonym.), and ré yAvcv the immanent sweetness, there would be 
enough difference to justify the combination.—6. Gveras: So Kay- 
ser for yiverat.—Bporois: “For,” only incidentally “by.” The 
Schol. correctly yiverat cat cupBaiver.—7. codes: “ Skilled in song.” 
See O. 1, 9. 116.—&yAacs: Of victory, which is often represented as 
sheen (comp. 0. 13,5: dyAadxoupoy, 14: dyAaiav), and Aglata is one 
of the Graces.—8. ayvav: So Kayser, to save the metre; the MSS. 
oepvay: cf. fr. VI.1: cepvay Xapirov péAnpa reprvov, and Eur. Hel. 
134: cepvai Xdpires. For dyvav, see Sappho, fr. 65 (Bgk.): dyvac 
Xaprres,and Alkaios, fr. 62 (Bgok.).—Xaplrov drep: See P. 2,42.—9. 
ot82 . . . kotpavdorotv x.—ovde Kotpavéototy odre yopovs obre Sairas. 
The first neg. omitted. See O. 11 (10), 17. «.=daxocpoian 
(Schol.), “consent to be the lords” (xoopnropes ). — Taplar: 
Mommsen inclines to rduca, a theoretical fem. form. Cf. O. 13, 
7: Alka xai dpdrpogos Elipyva rapiae mAovrov, and Eur. Med. 
1415: moAAdv raplas Zevs éy’OAvpr@. Even in prose, Isok. 11, 
18: rdv SuBpwy Kai rev abxpav 6 Zevs rapias éoriv.—l0. Oépevar 
--- Opdvouvs: Leop. Schmidt suspects the statement of the Schol. 
that the thrones of the Muses were placed at the right hand of 
Apollo in Delphi.—12. &évaov... Tyav: d. is more poetic as a 
proleptic adj. than as an adverb. Kadiowa vdara calls up the 
image of vdara devdovra. The honor of Zeus is “as a river.” 


Srp. B’.—138. wérw *"AyAata: Aglaia was especially the mistress 
of victory (see v. 7), a8 Thaleia presided especially over feasts 
(x@por). The three Graces were first fixed by Hesiod, Theog. 
909: "AyAainy re cai EiGpoovyny Cadrinu Tr eparewnv.—tA. 
dirynotpodre ... épacipodwe: As one might shift from quAciy to 
épay, the weaker to the stronger. Toying with synonyms was 
not impossible for P.—0edv xparforov: Zeus was the father, Eury- 
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nome, an Okeanid, the mother, acc. to Hesiod (Theog. 907).— 
15. éwaxootre viv: So Bergk and Mommsen (for émadxoo: viv of 
the MSS.) from a supposed ém7xoéw, not an attractive formation. 
Other conjectures are: emdxoo. taviv, Herm., Dissen, but we 
must have imperative or optative; emdxoos yevev, Herm., Bockh, 
Schneidewin. — 17. xotga P.Bovra: So Hom. II. 13, 158: nota 
root mpoBiBas.— Aowmyov: Diminutive. from ’Agwmds. — Av8¢ 
eo dv tpémq~: Mommsen recognizes a kind of éy 8:4 dvoiv, to 
which figure P., indeed, comes nearer than does any other Greek 
poet, but rpdmq is “ the tune,” and peAéras is the verse. “ With 
Lydian tune and meditated lays.” éy, of the flute, 0.5, 19; 7, 
12; N. 38,79; of the cithern, P. 2, 69; I. 4 (5), 27.—18. podov: 
Bee O. 7, 13: xaréBav.—19. Mwvea- Acolic accentuation, as in 
Kuxyvewa, O. 10 (11), 17. Orchomenos is so called to distinguish it 
from the Arkadian city of the same name.—20. oed Fénare: Thaleia, 
not because she is copvpaia generally, but because this is the x6- 
pos, of which she has special charge.—21. éA0é, Faxot: Ahrens 
writes Av’, metri causa. With the passage comp. O. 8, 81, 
where ’AyyeAia, a daughter of Hermes, is supposed to discharge 
the same office. Echo belongs to the Orchomenian sphere, 
by reason of her passion for Narkissos, son of Kephisos. — 22. 
Krsé8apov: Father of Asopichos.—3d¢dp’ oie(a): F lost.—vldv... 
Sn: Prolepsis for ér:... vids. Comp. P. 9, 121.—23. nédmors trap’ 
eb86fo1s: So Bergk for ed3dfo10. On apd, see O. 1, 20.—24. éorree 
¢évece: The middle (0. 7, 15), though natural, is not necessary. 
xairay represents ~ airdy. So P. 10, 40: xépas dvadnoavres.— 
wrepotot: Cf. P. 9,185: moAAd dé mpdobev wrepa dé£aro Nixas. 
Wreaths are wings, because they bear the champion aloft, émaei- 
povrs (QO. 9, 23), 





PHILOKTETES. (After a gem.) 


PYTHIA 1. 


THE victory commemorated in this poem was gained Pyth. 29, 
i.e. Ol. 76,3 (474 B.c.). Hieron had himself proclaimed as a cit- 
izen of Aitna in order to please the city founded ~-by him, Ol. 76, 
1 (476 B.c.), to take the place of Katana. In the same year he 
bad gained a victory over the Etruscans off Cumae, thus crown- 
ing the glory of the battle of Himera. The great eruption of 
Aitna, which began Ol. 75, 2 (479 B.c.), and continued several 
years, figures largely in this poem, which has been much ad- 
mired and often imitated, notably by Gray in his “ Progress of 
Poesy.” : 

Pindar’s poems are constellations, There are figures as in the 
heavens, a belt, a plough, a chair, a serpent, a flight of doves, but 
around them clusters much else. The Phorminx is the name of 
the constellation called the first Pythian. In the first part of the 
poem the lyre is the organ of harmony, in the second the organ 
of praise. In the first part everything is plain. Apollo and the 
Muses are to the Greek the authors of all harmony, artistic, po- 
litical, social, spiritual. The lyre, as the instrument of Apollo, is 
the symbol of the reign of harmony over the wide domain of 
Zeus. Everything that owes allegiance to Zeus obeys his son 
Apollo, obeys the quivering of the lyre’s strings. So the foot- 
step of the dancer, the voice of the singer. Even the thunder- 
bolt, the weapon of Zeus, is quenched, the bird of Zeus slumbers, 
the wild son of Zeus, violent Ares, sleeps a deep sleep. This is 
the art of the son of Leto and the deep-bosomed Muses (vv. 
1-12). 

All those that Zeus hath claimed as his own are ruled by har- 
mony. Not so those that he loves not. When they hear the 
sound of the Pierides, they strive to flee along the solid earth 
and the restless main. So he who now lies in dread Tartaros, 
enemy of the gods, Typhon, reared in the famed Kilikian cave. 
His hairy breasts are pinched by the high sea-shores of Kymé 
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and Sicily, and Aitna’s heaven-mounting column pinions him— 
Aitna, nurse of keen snow, from whose inmost recesses belch 
purest streams of unapproachable fire, rivers that roll sparkling 
smoke by day, while purple flame by night bears in its whirl 
masses of stone down to the surface of the deep, plashing. These 
jets of fire are upflung by yon monster. Terrible are they—a 
marvel to behold, a marvel even to hear from those that have be- 
held. Such a creature is that which lies bound by peak and 
plain, while his back is goaded by his craggy couch (vv. 13-28). 

May we not be of those thou lovest not, may we find favor in 
thy sight, O Zeus, lord of Aitna’s mount—the forehead of this 
fruitful land, whose namesake neighbor city the famed founder 
glorified when the herald proclaimed her in the Pythian course 
by reason of Hieron’s noble victory with the chariot, As men 
who go on shipboard count as the first blessing a favoring wind, 
an omen of a happy return, so we count from this concurrence 
that the city will henceforth be renowned for wreaths of victory 
and chariots, her name be named mid banquet-songs. Lykian 
and Delian lord, thou that lovest the Kastalian fount of Parnasos, 
make this purpose good, make the land a land of men (vv. 29- 


So far Apollo and the Muses dominate—dominate as the in- 
terpreters of Zeus. Now Zeus himself comes forward. Apollo 
is mentioned no more, but the prayer to him, y, 40, is matched 
by a prayer to the Muse in v. 58, 

Zeus, Apollo, the Muses, have now led us up to the praise of 
Hieron, The achievements of mortals are all due to the gods, 
Men are bards; are valiant and eloquent through them (v. 41); 
and so, through them, Hieron has the virtues of his high posi- 
tion, and all the so-called counsels addressed to him are merely 
indications of what he is, or thinks, he is, or tries to be. In 
praising his hero Pindar picks out first the quality that had re- 
cently distinguished him, and this success was won dev madduats 
(v.48). The future lacks nothing but forgetfulness of toils and 
pains. Greater prosperity, greater wealth, it cannot give. It can 
only administer (ovr, v.46). When the forgetfulness of the bitter 
past comes, then the memory of all the glorious achievements of 
war, with all its proud wealth, will return. May our hero, like 
Philoktetes of old ¢(v. 50), have a god to be his friend and bene- 
factor. But the sohg is not for Hieron alone. His son, Deino- 
menes (v. 68), shares the joy in victory of his sire; his son is 
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king of the city Aitna, which Hieron built for him, founding it 
with god-sent freedom in the lawe of Doric stock, after the prin- 
ciples of Doric harmony (v. 65). May this harmony between 
people and princes abide, and may father pass to son the keynote 
of concordant peace (v. 79)—peace within and peace from bar- 
baric foes without. Zeus keep the Phoenician and the Tyrrhe- 
nian battle-shouts at home, now that they have seen the fell 
destruction of their ships, the punishment of their insolence, be- 
fore Kymé—that weight that rests upon Typhon’s breast. For 
what Salamis to Athens, what Plataia to Sparta, that to the 
sons of Deinomenes is the day of Himera (v. 80). 

But brevity is best. Twist the strands tight. Less,then, will 
be the blame, for surfeit dulleth the edge of expectation. Others’ 
blessings and advantages are a hateful hearing; yet envy is better 
than pity. Hold, Hieron, to thy high career. Still guide the 
people with a just helm. Still be thy word forged on the anvil of 
truth. No sparkle of dross that flieth past is without its weight, 
coming from thee. Steward of many things thou art? Faithful 
witnesses there are many for right and wrong. Firm abide in 
generous temper. Wax not weary in expenditure. Let thy sail 
belly to the wind. Let no juggling gains lure thee. After mor- 
tals liveth fame alone as it revealeth the lives of the departed to 
speakers and to singers. Kroisos’ generous kindliness perisheth 
not. The cruel soul of Phalaris—brazen-bull-burner—is whelmed 
by hating bruit; no harps beneath the roof-tree receive him to 
soft fellowship with warbling boys. Good fortune is first; then 
good fame. Whoso hath chanced on both and made both his 
own hath received the highest crown (vv. 81-100). 


The mood is Dorian, the rhythms dactylo-epitrite. 

Of the five triads, the first two deal with harmony; the third 
and the fourth have to do with Hieron’s work as a founder, his 
work as a warrior, with the sweet music of a concordant state, 
the sweet silence from the barbaric cry, have to do with Aitna 
and Himera. The last triad avoids the weariness of praise by 
disguising it under sage counsel, with the intimation that Hieron 
has not only been prosperous, but has gained the fair voices of 
the world. 


Zrp.a.—1. Xpvoda hdppry—: Cf. Hes. Scut. Hercl. 202: ipepder 
niOapite Atos xal Anrovs vids | xpvcein Poppeyyt, N. 5, 24: 
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dépptyy ‘And\ov éxrdyhooocoy xpvoé@ mAdKTp@ didrov. 
—lothoxapwv: Cf. O. 6,30: maida FidrAoxov. Our violet is the 
tov péXay of the Greeks, and “ black” is the nearest translation ot 
wo-. — 2. owbtxov... xréavov: “Joint possession.” —Bdew: The 
dancer's foot listens and obeys the throb of the cithern,—3. 
déovSoi: The singers of the chorus,—4. wpooiwpiwv: “ Preludes,” 
—aGpBohag trevxys = dvaBodas mop, avaSddAy. Cf. Od. 1,155: # 
rot 6 poppifwy aveBddAAeTO Kaddv deidew.—édedtfopéva: “ Quiv- 
ering.” O. 9,14: dppeyy eAcAifov. — 5. alyparav xepauvdv: ai, 
better as a subst. than as an adjective. «. is personified, “ spear- 
wielder Thunderbolt.”—6. devdov wupés: So dvdeua ypurod (0. 2, 
79).—4va oxdmry Aids: The eagle on the sceptre of Zeus is a 
familiar figure. Comp. So. fr. 766: 6 oxnmroSduwy alerds Kiwv 
Avs.—@xeiav: Of the inherent quality. See note on O. 12, 3 
Contrasting epithet to heighten yadafas. 


“Avr. a'.—T. apyds olwvav: Cf. O. 13, 21: olavav Saciida. — 8. 
ayxvAw xpari: Od. 19, 538: alerds dyxvAoyeiAns.—xvecowv: This 
is a deep sleep with fair visions. See O. 13, 71.—9. typév varor : 
The feathers rise and fall like waves on the back of the sleep- 
ing bird in response to his breathing.—10, prwator: p. often of 
winds and waves. So P. 4,195: cuparoy perds dvépeor re.—kaTa~ 
oxdpevos — xcareyduevos. There is no aor. feeling. Cf Od. 11, 
334: «ynOuo 8 éryovro, and Thompson’s notes on Plat. Phaidr. 
238 D, 244 E.—Biaras”"Apys: To match aiyyaray repavvov above. 
—11. tetve: With @updv, O. 7,48. “Lets his heart ( himself) 
dissolve in deep repose.”—12. «@da: Comp. O. 1,112; 2, 91; 9, 
5-12; 1.4 (5), 46 for the same metaphor.—apdi: With the pecul- 
iar poetic use, rather adverbial than prepositional. “With the 
environment of art,” “by virtue of.” So P. 8, 34: ena audi 
payava —Babvxddrov: Like Saéicwvos, of stately and modest 
beauty. The deep girdle and the deep folds might be due to 
amplitude or to dignity, pr both. Sa@vxoAros of Mother Earth, 
P. 9, 101. 


‘Er. a’.—13, weidAqxe: Emotional perfect = pres., though on 
the theory that @iA\os means “own,” 7. =“ hath made his own.” 
—éarifovrar: On the concord, see 0. 2,92; O, 10 (11), 93. The 
neuter éoca conjures up strange shapes. Roby: Of music. O. 3, 
8; P. 10,389; N.5, 38.—14. yav: duamaxceroy with mévroy throws 
up as a complementary color orepeay, “solid,” with yay. For 
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dpaipdxeroy, “ furious,” “ restless,” see Il. 6, 179, where it is used 
of the Chimaira. The sea is the favorite haunt of monsters.— 
xat(é): On x. with the second member, see O. 9, 94.—15. alvg 
Taprapy: So Icduos is fem.in P. O.8,48; N.5, 37; I. 1, 832.— 
16. Tvddés: See IL 2, 782, where his bed is said to be ely ’Apipots, 
which is in Kilikia. Cf. Aisch. P. V. 351: rév yryev re KeAc- 
kiwy oixnropa...€xatoyKxapavoy...Tupava. In this passage, 
too long to quote entire, Prometheus prophesies the eruption in 
language that seems to be a reflex of Pindar’s description.—17. 
Kurlxvov ... Gvtpov: P. 8, 16: Tudas Kicé.—wodvevupov = roAdv- 
OpvAnrov.—18. trép Kipas: Behind and above—not immediately 
over. The whole region is volcanic. Ischia, the ancient Pithe- 
kussa, where Hieron established a colony, was rudely shaken by 
an earthquake in 1880, almost destroyed in 1883.—19. xlow... 
etpavia: Aisch. P. V. 349: xioyv otpavod te kai xOovds | duow 
€peidSwv.—20. wavetes... TUbva: 7. is adjective enough to take 
an adverb.—ribjva: Kithairon is ytovorpdédos, Eur. Phoen. 808. 


Urp. B’.—21. épevyovrar: pav... worapol 8(€): Aisch. P. V. 367: 
éxpaynoovrai more | ToTapot mupds.—ayvérara:: The commenta- 
tors see in this epithet Pythagorean reverence of fire. The rever- 
ence of fire is Indo-European. For yey... dé, see O. 11 (10), 8.— 
22. mayal: worapol ...Kpovvovs: All carefully used. sayai, “ well 
up,” worapoi, “roll,” xpovyot are “shot up” in jets.—épéparow 
~ + « dv Spdvacow: Cf. O. 1, 2: vueri ... év duépa. — 24. Babetar: 
Measured from the top of the mountain. “Far below.”—ow wa- 
téyy: Effective position.—25. ‘Agaloroo: This personification 
was not so vivid to the Greek as it is to us. See note on P. 8, 
39.—26. tépas ... Oaupdcrov mpoor8éoba: For the inf., comp. I. 3 
(4), 68: ovords pev idéoba. Oadpa idéoOa is a common Homeric 
phrase.—Oatpa S¢ kal wapedvrwv dxotoa:: xai is naturally “even,” 
and goes with dxovoa. ‘It is a marvel of marvels to see, a mar- 
vel even to hear.” This makes mpoodéoba refer to the Padé, 
the axovca to the ovy mardym. So Schneidewin. sapedyroy 
(for which we have the variant wapidyrwv) is genitive absolute 
without a subject, ““when men are present.” P. uses the con- 
struction somewhat charily (see note on O. 13, 15), and Cobet’s 
map iddyrwy, “to hear of from those who have seen,” would be 
seductive in prose. P. does not happen to use zrapa thus. 


"Ayr. B’.—27. olov: Exclamatory, 0. 1, 16.—28. orpopvd: The 
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bed of the monster is aivya Tdprapos, v. 15.—29. etn, Zed, tiv ely: 
Asyndeton is common and natural in prayers (see O. 1, 115), and 
so is the suppression of the dative (npiv).— 30. pérwmwov: The 
mountain rises from the plain as the forehead from the face. 
The transfer of the designations of parts of the body to objects 
in nature is so common as not to need illustration. Whatever 
original personifying power this transfer may have had seems to 
have faded out in Greek poetry (Hense, Adolf Gerber).—rot ... 
dwovuplav: Cf. 0.10 (11), 86: émavupiay ydpw | vixas dyepoxov. 
— 32. IIv0:ddos 8’ dv Spdp: Dissen compares O. 1,94: ray OAvpmd- 
Sav ev Spdpots, but there ray 0. depends on xAéos.—dvéerve : “ Pro- 
claimed.”—iwép: “ By reason of.” —xadAwwixov | dppact: P. 11, 46: 
év dppact xadXivexos. 


"Er. B’.—33. vavorpopyros: “Seafaring.” P. refers to a belief 
of the craft. In this case a good beginning makes a good end- 
ing.—34, és wAdov... otpov: Connected by the rhythm.—éorxéra : 
“Likelihoods” for “likelihood” Cf. O. 1,52: dopa, P. 2, 81: 
advvara, P. 4, 247: paxpa.—35. trvyxeiv: In Thukyd. also the reg- 
ular construction of eixds is the aor. inf., never the fut. 1, 81,6: 
eixds “AOnvaious ... pyre... SovAevoat pyre xatanAaynva. So 1, 
121, 2; 2,11,8; 3, 10, 6, al.—é 88 Adyos: “ This (faithful) saying.” 
—86. ravrats émi Evvruxifas: “ With this good fortune to rest on.” 
—8édtav: “ Belief.”—37. Aouwdv: So Aairdv ailei, P. 4, 256.—vev = 
woAtv.—38. ovv evdavors 6.: “’Mid tuneful revels.”—39. Avece: 
So Hor. Od. 3, 4,61: Delius et Patareus Apollo, Patara being 
in Lykia. In solemn invocations the gods are appealed to by 
names which remind them of their favorite abodes. — Addov 
évacowv: The participle here and in Aéwv is almost substantive. 
For the elision of AdAov’, see O. 13, 35.—40. eedrjoas: “ Deign.” 
P. uses BovAopat but once (fr. VIII. 1). Attic distinctions do 
not always apply to the earlier period, but be it noted that 
€6éhw or 6éd\w is the higher word; hence regularly Geot OéAovros. 
—ravra: The implied wishes and hopes.—véq: Local dative, the 
range of which is narrower even in poetry than is commonly 
supposed.—evav8pov: riOéuey must be understood with this as 
well as with vow. A slight zeugma, r. being there “put” or 
“take,” and here “make.” Herm. reads evavdpodv. 


Srp. y.—41. paxaval: Sc. ciow, “ways and means.”—déperats : 
“ Achievements.”—42. godol: Specifically of poets. Cf. O. 1,9; 
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P. 1,12; N.7, 28. P.is thinking of his class in cogoi, the Brarai 
and repiyAwooa being put in another by the force of re.— 
weplykwooo : Supposed to refer to the rhetorical school of Ko- 
rax, who began his career under Hieron. See O. 2, 96.—épw: 
Gnomic aorist. P. identifies duos with Oeds. See O. 9, 107. 111. 
—44, pi)... Barely: EAroua takes pn as involving wish; Bade 
may be fut. (cf. P. 10, 55) or aor. (N. 4, 92). The negative favors 
the aor. (u7 BdAouwn). P. 4, 248 the neg. otxér: indicates the read- 
ing mpd£eo6a.— xadxondpqgov: N.7,71: dropviw pi réppa mpoBas 
dxov? bre xadtnonwadpaoy dpoa Gody yAéooay. The tongue, 
which P. handles boldly, is the missile here also. Being a 
javelin, it is forged, v. 86. See O. 6, 82.—déceir(e): The ellipsis 
(doet tis Bada) is hardly felt. Cf. O. 6,2: as dre.—&yavog... 
&€e: “Outside of the lists,” so as not to count.—wadtdpq: See 
P. 8, 57.—45. dpevoac8(ar): “Surpass.” Cf. P. 6, end.—évrlovs : 
Supposed to refer to Simonides and Bakchylides. It is con- 
jectured that there was to be a contest of poets.—46. eb yap... 
eb@vvo.: A wish that runs over into a condition. See O. 1, 108. 
—6 was xpévos: All time to come, O. 6,56; N. 1, 69.—otrw: “As 
heretofore.” —ev@ivor: Cf. N. 2,7: evOurourds aidv. The nautical 
image was still in the poet’s eye. Cf. v. 34 and O. 13, 28: Zevo- 
gavros e3Ouve Saipovos otpoy. — kapdtov 8 éritacw: Victory 
brings serenity (O. 1,98); breathing space (0. 8, 7); tranquillity 
(N. 9,44). Hieron suffered with the stone.—wapdoyo: See O. 1, 
39. 


"Avr. y'.—48. dvix’: “What time.” P.’s usage does not mili- 
tate against the rule, nvixa : Gre 3: xaipds: ypdvos. See O. 7,35; 9, 
83.—etploxovro: “ Gained ”’ in the usu. sense of the middle of this 
verb. So P.3,111. The active “find” can be used in similar’ 
connections (so P. 2, 64, and elsewhere), and, in fact, the active. 
being the general, is often used where the particular middl 
might be expected. The plural of Hieron and his brothers.— 
Tidy: ryun 18 something practical, and does not correspond to 
“honor” pure and simple. — 49. 8péwe: Active, O. 1, 13; P.1, 
49; P. 4, 180; P. 6, 48; fr. XI. 72, Middle, N. 2,9; fr. IX. 1, 6; 
fr. IX. 2,1. The active is colder. — 50. dyépwxov: O. 10 (11), 
87: vixas dyepwyxov. d. only of persons in Homer, who does not 
use it in the same sense acc. to the lexicographers. To P. the 
word must have carried with it the yépas notion denied to it by 
modern etymologists. The booty gained at Himera was immense. 
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—-viv ye pav: A statement that defies contradiction. Cf. v. 63. 
~-Puiroxr}jrao: The type of a suffering hero. See the Philoktetes 
of Sophokles. “ At that very time Syracuse contained the famous 
statue of the limping Philoktetes by Pythagoras of Rhegion, of 
which Pliny says that those who looked at it seemed to feel the 
pain (xxxiv. 59). Even if we hesitate to believe that the sculptor 
intended an allusion to Hieron, we may well suppose that Pindar’s 
comparison was suggested by the work of Pythagoras ” (Jebb).— 
Tav...d(xav: Notice the rare article with dixay, “ wise.”—51. éorpa- 
vevOy: An aor. pass., where the middle would seem more natural. 
Cf. éropev6n. We can understand the passive of Philoktetes “ who 
was von to the war,” not so well of Hieron.—ow 8 avayxq: “ Un- 
der the pressure of necessity.” The comitative, personal character 
of civ makes it a favorite preposition in poetry, keeps it out of 
model prose.— $fAov: Preclicate, “fawned him into a friend.” 
Rauchenstein’s py Pidroy is not Pindaric.—52. wal rus éov peyadd- 
vwp: ris is referred to the proud citizens of Kymé (Cumae), who 
were forced to beg help from the tyrant. According to Eurip- 
ides, Odysseus and Diomed, according to Sophokles, Odysseus 
and Neoptolemos, were sent for Philoktetes. Odysseus was evi- 
dently not a favorite with P. (N. 7, 21; 8, 26), and peyaAdvwp 
may be a sneer.—petaBdoovras: So Kayser for the MS. peradd- 
goyras OF peradAdooorras. Comp. 0.1, 42: peraBaca. Bodckh 
gives perapeiBovras ( Hesych., Suid., Zonaras ); but while the 
present is admissible on general grounds (O. 13, 59; P. 4, 106), 
we should not emend it into a text. perapetoovras would be 
nearer, but it has even less warrant than Wakefield’s peraydocoy- 
ras, & future formed on the aorist of vaiw (P. 5, 70: éy "Apyes 
€vacaev ‘Hpaxdéos éexydvovus). 


"En. y’.—538. to§érav: The bow of Philoktetes, being the chief 
thing, could not be left out. We are not to look for any corre- 
spondence to this in the history of Hieron.—54. Tprdpoto wédw... 
aévovg Aavacis: Chiastic not only in position, but also in sense. 
For the shifting stress on Ipcaporo and mévous, see O. 6, 5.—55. 
doGevet pév xpwri Balvwv, dAAG porplSiov Wy: On the shift from par- 
ticiple to finite verb, see O. 1, 18.—56. @eds: As one short sylla- 
ble, possibly as Oés. Comp. Gépvacros, OéSwpos in Megaric in- 
scriptions (Cauer ? 104, and G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 119). Schnei- 
dewin suggests beds awrnp. spSwtnp Aoes not occur elsewhere, 
Comp. N. 1,14: Zeds ... xarévevoev ... SexeAiay... 6pOacecy. 
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—57. xpévov...xaipév: With the usu. differentiation of “ time” 
and “season.” “To give the season” is “to give in season.”— 
58. Aewopéve: Hieron had appointed his son, Deinomenes, re- 
gent of Aitna (v. 60). — KxeAadijoar: O. 1, 9. — 59. wowdy: “ Re- 
ward.” So in a good sense N. 1, 70; Aisch. Suppl. 626. The 
reward is the xéAados.—60. Atrvas Baodet: In Greek one is king 
of the Aitnaians, rather than king of Aitna. The gen. of the 
place has something of the ture divino stamp. So of the old 
house of the Battiads, P.4,2: BaowWne Kupavas. Cf. N.8, 7%. 


Zrp. 6’.—61. re: “For whom.” Deinomenes was succeeded 
hy Chromios. See N. 9.— wédw xefvay: x. seems to prove that 
the ode was sung, not at Aitna, but at Syracuse. — Qeo8patre atv 
eev8epig: See O. 8,7. — 62. ‘YAASos ordOuas: There were three 
Doric tribes ‘YAAeis, HaugvAo, and Avyaves. The IdudvAce and 
Aupaves were the descendants of Pamphylos and Dyman, sons of 
Aigimios. The Herakleidai did not belong to the Doric stock 
proper, and so are distinguished from the descendants of Aigi- 
mios, P. 5, 72: “HpaxAXéos €xyovot Alypiod re. Comp. also fr. I. 1, 
8: “YAAov re xal Alyuyutod. So ‘YAAs ordOya and Alyipsod rebpoi 
cover the ground of the Dorians, official and actual.—év vépors: 
Cf. O. 2, 83: BovAais ev épOaicr “PadapdyOvos.—63. kat pav: “ Ay, 
and I dare swear.” A clear intimation, if such were needed, 
that the Herakleidai were not real Dorians. This does not make 
it necessary to change the MS. Awpteis, v. 65, to Awpios. They 
all belonged to the Awpteds orpards, fr. I. 1, 4. — 64. valovres: 
Though they dwell far from the old home of Aigimios, they 
are still a Awpis dmotxia, I. 6 (7), 12.—reBpotow: See O. 6, 69.—65. 
frxov: “They gat” (O. 2,10). The occupation of Amyklai was 
a memorable event in Doric annals. I. 6 (7), 14: €Aov & ’Apv- 
kAas Aiyeidar. We must not forget nor yet exaggerate Pindar’s 
personal interest in all this as an Aigcid.—66. AevxowoAov: The 
Dioskuroi were buried at Therapnai, on the left bank of the Eu- 
rotas. The white color of the steeds of the Dioskuroi is fixed 
by the myth. So Cic. N. D.3,5,11: Tyndaridas...canthe- 
riis albis... obviam venisse existimas? White horses be- 
longed to royalty, P.4,117. White was not a favorite color for 
horses in Vergil’s time (Georg. 3, 82), but that does not concern 
us here. Even in the Apocalypse (19, 11) the Kine or Kines is 
mounted on a white horse. 
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"Avr. 8'.—67, Zed rédev(e): Zeus, God of the Accomplishment, in 
whose hands are the issues of things, Comp, O, 13, 115,—alei 5é: 
On é¢, after the vocative, see 0,1, 36. The infinitive may be 
used in wish and entreaty, but 8id0: rolay for dé rowiray would 
be more natural, Mommsen’s 0s roiay for ro.avray is based on 
the Scholiast’s rapdcyov. rowairav alcay refers to the first line 
of the strophe, deodudrm oiy éAevGepia. “Grant that the judg- 
ment of the world may with truth assign such a lot to citizens 
and kings.” —’Apéva: Amenas, or Amenanos, “the unsteady” 
(mod. Giudicello), a stream of varying volume, which flowed 
through the city of Aitna.—68. Siaxpivew: Is used of legal de- 
cision, O. 8, 24; of marking off by metes and bounds, O. 10 
(11), 51. — héyor: See O. 1, 28, where 6 ddafijs Adyos is kept 
apart from Sporéyr qaris and Bedardadpévor pido. — 69. ov Tor 
viv: “ With thy blessing.” — 70. vig 7’ émureAASpevos: The posi- 
tion favors the close connection with ody tiv, “and with a son 
to whom he gives commands.” The regent who receives Hie- 

ron’s behests, being a son, may be expected to carry them out in 
his spirit.—yepatpwr : A significant concession to the new city, 
which at once becomes something heroic and divine; “ by pay- 
ing honor due.”—71. Mooopa vetoov: Asyndeton in prayer.— 
dpepov: Proleptic. “Tn peace and quiet.” —72. édpa... Ep» 
instead of € EXEM, the temporal final sense of appa being hardly 
felt. ¢yy is intr.—xKar’ olkev: Hdt. 6,39: eixe net olxovs.—6 Doing 
= Poenus, Carthaginian.—é Tvpeavev +’ ddadarés: This forcible 
form of expression, which is built on the same lines as Sia ‘Hpa- 
KAéos, cOévos jutdvey, is made still bolder by the participle ia», 
as if 6 dkakd(ov Tuperavis had been written..—vavelotovoy . .. mpd 
Kupas: Best explained Gre 7 08pis 7 mpd Kupns vaveiorovos éyéve- 
ro. There is no Pindaric warrant for the use of dSprs as “ loss,” 
“damage.” The reflection that their overweening insolence off 
Cumae had brought groans and lamentations to the ships (cf. P. 
2, 28) would silence their savage yell and keep them quiet at 
home. The Etruscans must have been especially prominent in 
this famous engagement: Diodoros does not mention the Phoe- 
nicians (Carthaginians) in his account (11, 51).— mpd Kvpas: 
Brings up the image of the USpiorns already depicted (v. 18), 
Typhon symbolizes every form of violence, domestic (Zicedia) or 
foreign (Kip7). 


"En. 8'.—73. ola: See O. 1,16.—apyg: Hieron. The dat. with 
L2 
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the aor. partic. is easy, as the aor. is the shorthand of the perf. 
—74, Bdéde@’: The middle is peculiar, as if the dA«ia were an 
dyxupa, as I. 5 (6), 18: BddAer’ dyxvpay. —75. “EAAGS’: Where 
Greek was spoken there was ‘EAAds. Here Magna Graecia is 
specially meant.—égé&Axev: The image of the sea-fight is half 
kept up.—dpéopar, xré.: “From Salamis I shall try to get for my 
reward the favor of the Athenians,” i.e., when I desire reward 
from the Athenians I shall seek it by praising Salamis. P. climbs 
up to Himera by parallels, as is his wont. See O. 1, init.—77. 
épdw: For the shift, see v.55. Béckh’s éepéwv lightens the con- 
struction if we take it as a present, denied for classic times; but 
comp. Theogn. 492; Soph. O. C. 596.—wpd Kubatpavos paxyav: Knit 
together. spd, “in front of,” “at the foot of.” The battle of Pla- 
taia is meant, where the Lacedaemonians distinguished them- 
selves especially.—78. ratgu: Refers to Sadapivos (=rijs év Sadapive 
paxns) and mpd KiOatpavos payav. Not simply “ where,” but “in 
and by which.”—79. etv8pov derdv: Cf. 0.12, 19. mapa 8€ ody» 
edudpov axray, ‘Iuépa, would not be unpoetic nor un-Pindaric.— 
‘Ipépa: Gen. of ‘Iuépas, the river. —redécats: Participle; apéopuat 
must be recalled. — 80. apd’ dperq: v. 12. — xapévrov: Rather 
strange, so soon after kdpov, in view of P.’s zouxiAla, though the 
Greeks have not our dread of repetition. See P. 9, 128 


Srp. e’. — 81. natpdv: Adverbial. “If thy utterance prove in 
season.” — $0éyfaro: The poet to himself with a wish (O. 1, 
108). — weipata owravicats: “Twisting the strands of many 
things into a brief compass.” The contrast is éxreivew Adyoy, 
Teivety, aroreivey, exreivery, paxpdy. See Intr. Ess. p. xliii (note).— 
82. Srerat: “Ts sure to follow.” Indic. apodosis, as I. 2, 88; 4 
(5), 14.— popos: O. 6,74. In moralizing passages the meta- 
phors follow in rapid succession—not so much mixing as over- 
lapping. A defence of P. in this regard that should flatten 
his language out so as to make the metaphor disappear would 
be worse than a confession of the worst.—éwd ... édw(8as: “ Sa- 
tiety with its gruesomeness dulls quick hopes.” aiayns, of doubt- 
ful etymology, is used of xdpos again I. 3 (4), 2. The hopes speed 
to the end; the poet, by lingering, wearies, and not only so, but 
rouses resentment at the blessings of those whom he praises. 
This prepares the return to the praise of Hieron, which is 
couched in imperatives, a rhetorical form strangely misunder- 
stood to convey a real sermon.—84. dorav 8 dxoa: “ What citi- 
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zens hear.” Citizens are naturally envious (O. 6, 7), and the 
good fortune of others is an ill-hearing, and oppresses their soul 
in secret. ‘ What is heard from citizens” has in its favor P. 11, 
28: xaxoAdyor 8¢ moAtra:.—85. xpécowv ... olxtippod pOdvos: Pro- 
verbial. Hdt. 3,52: pdovéer Oat xpécooy eori fh otxriper Oat. —86. 
ph wapie xadé: “ Hold to thy noble course.” apie. possibly sug- 
gested the following metaphor. Notice the large number of 
present imperatives, as in the wapaiveots of Isokrates ad Demoni- 
cum (1).—vepa ...orparév: P. 8, 98: ehevdépw ordr@ | médw ravde 
xopife. On orp. see O. 11 (10), 17.—drpevBet Se wrpds Expovr xdAneve 
yAéooav: This is counted as one of P.’s harsher metaphors, in 
spite of Cic. de Orat. 3, 30,121: non enim solum acuenda nobis 
neque procudenda lingua est. P. might have continued the 
figure just given, for the tongue may be considered a rudder 
(comp. P. 11,42 with James 3, 4), but the vibrating tongue is to 
Pindar a javelin (comp. «7Aa, v. 12), and in N. 7,71 he has dxkov 6 
bre xaAxomdpaoy dpoa | Ooay yAGooay. yxadxeve grows out of 
vopa. The “true anvil” refers in all likelihood to the shaping 
of the arrow or javelin on a part of the anvil designed for that 
purpose. The figure is reflected in the next sentence. 


"Ayr. €. — 87. ef te wal >.: cai, “never s0.”—wapailiooe: P. is 
thinking of the sparks that fly from the anvil, sheer dross it may 
be (pAavpov), but “surely you must know, coming from you, it 
rushes as a mighty mass.” If the figure is pressed, the moral 
is “ Hammer as little as possible,” but the figure is not to be 
pressed. éperas, ‘is reported,” the common rendering, is too 
faint after mapabvoce.— 88. taples: A higher word than 
“steward,” in Eng]. Comp. O. 14, 9.—épdorépors: Is “ good and 
bad,” as Odrepoy is “ worse.”—89. evavbet ... mappévwv: “ Abide 
in the full flower of thy spirit.” Contrast to Phalaris.—90. etwep 
vr pidets, cré.: Arguing on a basis of conceded facts.—éxoav a8etav 
...«dvev: A good explanation of the idiom ed dxovey.— ph ndpve 
Mav Sardvars: The Christian exhortation, “ Be not weary in well- 
doing,” is addressed to well-doers, and Hieron’s expenditure was 
doubtless liberal enough. It does not follow that he hoarded 
because he was qduAdpyupos. Of the virtue of generosity Kroisos 
was the model soon to be adduced.—92. ioriov dvendev: The sail 
(so as to be) breezeful, (so as) to belly with the breeze. Cf. I. 
2,39: obSé more Eeviay | otpos eumvevoas tréorer’ ioriov audi 


rpdare{ay.— py Sodubis ... xépSeon(tv) : Referred by some to “ cour- 
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tier arts,” but it is better to keep the generosity side uppermost 
until we come to Kroisos. Tr. “juggling gains.” No mean sav- 
ing on the one hand, no grasping at unworthy gains on the other. 
The positive exhortation stands between the two negatives.— 
¢Qos: The commentators note P.’s familiarity. What other 
word was possible for a Greek gentleman ?—ém0dpBporov: Sen- 
sitive as Hieron is to the voice of the world about him, he is 
far from deaf to the acclaim of posterity. 


"Er. ¢'.—93. &roryopévey ... dordois: Cf. N. 6,33: drotyopé- 
yov yap dvépwy | dordat cat Adyot ra Kadd ody epy’ exdpucay. 
—B8laitay = Bioroy, which is the parallel, O. 2, 69.—pavie. = dray- 
yédAcr. — 94. Aoylors: Usually interpreted of prose-writers, the 
early logographers; but it may refer to panegyrists. Comp. not 
only N. 6, 33, just quoted, but the same ode, v. 51: wAaretac may- 
rolev Aoyiotgey eEvti mpdcoda | vacoy evxrAéa Tavde Koopety.— 
Kpoloov: A romantic figure, if one may say so, in Greek history, 
though, perhaps, Lydian influence has not been sufficiently em- 
phasized. That a Greek with such close relations to Delphi as 
Pindar bore should have given a niche to Kroisos is not strange. 
—dperd: “Generosity,” as often. — 95. rav 8 ravpe yarké xav- 
vThpa: x. takes the dative of instrument by virtue of its transpar- 
ently verbal nature.—véov: Acc. of specification to ynAéa. The 
prose laws of position are not to be pressed. rdy dé may well 
be “the other,’ and the rest in apposition.—ravpe xadnép: A 
survival or revival of Moloch worship.—96, Padapw: See In- 
trod. O. 2.—«aréyet: Evil report weighs upon the memory of 
Phalaris as Aitna upon the body of Typhon, though xaréyes may 
be used of a weight of glory, O. 7,10: 6 8 ABios by hapa nar é- 
xovr ayabai.—97. vw... xowoviav ... Séxovrat: x. is construed 
after the analogy of dé&» déyovra, which we have Eur. I. A. 
1181: eq’ 7 [sc. mpopdcet] a €ya@ cai maides ai AeAeppevae | Se Ed- 
peOba SéEuy Ww oe déEarba ypeov.—98. ddpoior: Depends on 
Kotv@viay.—99, Td Se wabetv eb: We might expect the present, but 
the notion of achievement will serve. N. 1,32: ed re wadeiy xat 
dxovoat.—8evrépa poip(a): So So. O. C. 145 speaks of mparns poi- 
pas. With the sentiment comp. I. 4,12: duo dé roe (was dwroy 
podva mrotpaivoyre Tov dAmmoroy evavbet ov GABq | Et Tis EV TAT Xe 
Adyov €oddv axovon.—100. éynipoy Kal EAy (duddrepa). The twa 
verbs show a combination of luck and will. 
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Tus victory, gained not at the Pythian games, but at the 
Theban Iolaia or Herakleia, is probably to be assigned to OL. 
75, 4 (477 B.c.), in which year Hieron had, by his interposition, 
saved the Epizephyrian Lokrians froma bloody war with Anax- 
ilas, tyrant of Rhegion. The poem, with its dissonances, echoes 
the discord of the times. Hieron was just then at enmity with 
his brother, Polyzelos, who had taken refuge with his connec- 
tion, Theron, the friend of Pindar, and a war was impending. 
The strain makes itself felt amid all the congratulation. 

It is a strange poem, one in which divination and sympathy 
can accomplish little. Only we must hold fast to the common- 
sense view that Pindar did not undertake to lecture Hieron. 


“Great Syracuse,” the poet says, “rearer of men and horses, I 
bring this lay from Thebes in honor of Hieron’s victory with the 
four-horse chariot, gained not without the favor of Artemis, god- 
dess of Ortygia, thus wreathed with glory. For Artemis and Her- 
mes, god of games, aid Hieron when he yokes his horses and calls 
on the God of the Trident. Other lords have other minstrels, 
other praises. Let Kinyras be praised by Kyprian voices, Kinyras 
beloved of Apollo, and minion of Aphrodite. Thou, Hieron, be- 
loved of Hermes and minion of Artemis, art praised by the voice 
of the virgin of Epizephyrian Lokris, to whose eye thy power 
hath given confidence. Grateful is she. Well hath she learned 
the lesson of Ixion, whose punishment, as he revolves on the 
winged wheel, says: Reward thy benefactor with kind requitals.” 

So far the opening (vv. 1-24). 

In P. 1 we had one form of dBprs, sheer rebellion, typified by 
Typhon. Here we have another typified by Ixion, base ingrati- 
tude. Typhon belonged from the beginning to those dca pi 
mepidnxe Zevs (P. 1,18). Ixion was one of those who eipevéoo: 
map Kpovidas yAukty etdov Bioroy (v.25). Ixion was another, 
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but a worse, Tantalos. Tantalos sinned by making the celestial 
meat and drink common (0. 1, 61). Ixion sinned by trying to 
pollute the celestial bed (v.34). Each was punished in the way 
in which he had sinned. Tantalos was reft of food and drink 
(note on O. 1, 60). Ixion was whirled on his own wheel, became 
his own iynx (comp. v. 40 with P. 4,214). Ixion’s sin was of a 
deeper dye, and so, while the son of Tantalos came to great 
honor (O. 1, 90), the son of Ixion became the parent of a mon- 
strous brood. 

This is the myth (vv. 25-48). . 

It is, indeed, not a little remarkable that in every Hieronic ode 
there is a dark background—a Tantaios (O. 1), a Typhon (P. 1), 
an Ixion (P. 2), a Koronis (P. 3)—and the commentators are not 
wrong in the Fight-with-the-Dragon attitude in which they have 
put Hieron. Who is aimed at under the figure of Ixion no one 
can tell. The guesses and the combinations of the commenta- 
tors are all idle. Hieron isa manner of Zeus. He was the Olym- 
pian of Sicily as Perikles was afterwards the Olympian of Athens, 
and the doom of Tantalos, the wheel of Ixion, the crushing load 
of Typhon, the swift destruction of Koronis, the lightning death 
of Asklepios were in store for his enemies. The Hieronic odes 
are Rembrandats, and we shall never know more. 

Passing over to the praise of Hieron, the poet emphasizes with 
unmistakable reduplication the power of God. ‘God decides 
the fate of hopes, God overtakes winged eagle and swift dolphin, 
humbles the proud, to others gives glory that waxes not old 
(v.52). This be my lay instead of the evil tales that Archilo- 
chos told of the Ixions of his time. Wealth paired with wisdom, 
under the blessing of Fortune—this is the highest theme of 
song” (v. 56). The key of the poem lies in this double 6eds. 
God is all-powerful to punish and to bless, and Hieron is his 
vicegerent. 

The praise of Hieron follows, his wealth, his honor. His cham- 
pion, Pindar, denies that he has ever had his superior in Greece, 
and boards the herald-ship all dight with flowers to proclaim 
his achievements—uow in war, now in council; now on horse, 
and now afoot (vv. 57-66). But as we gaze, the herald-ship be- 
comes a merchant - ship (v. 67), and the song is the freight—a 
new song, which forms the stranger afterpiece of a poem already 
strange enough. This afterpiece is an exhortation to straight- 
forwardness. The Archilochian vein, against which Pindar pro- 
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tested semi-humorously before (v. 55), stands out. The ape (v. 
72), the fox (v.78), the wolf (v. 84), are contrasts dramatically 
introduced, dramatically dismissed. ‘Let there be ‘no preten- 
tiousness, no slyness, no roundabout hate. Straight-tonguedness 
is best in the rule of the one man, of the many, of the wise. 
Follow God’s leading, bear his yoke. Kick not against the 
pricks. There lies the only safety. May such men admit me 
to their friendship” (v. 96). 

The difficulty of the last part lies in the dramatic shiftings— 
the same difficulty that we encounter in comedy, and especially 
in satire. If there are not two persons, there are two voices. 
The poet pits the Aixatos Adyos and the “Adios Adyos against 
each other in the forum of his own conscience. The Aixatos Ad- 
yos speaks last and wins. 


A. Show thyself as thou art (v. 72). 

B. But the monkey, which is ever playing different parts, is 
a fair creature, ever a fair creature, in the eyes of chil- 
dren (v. 72). 

A. Yes, in the eyes of children, but not in the judgment of 
a Rhadamanthys, whose soul hath no delight in tricks 
(vv. 78-75). 

B. If the monkey finds no acceptance, what of foxy slander- 
ers? They are an evil, but an evil that cannot be mas- 
tered (vv. 76, 77). 

A. But what good comes of it to Mistress Vixen ? (v. 78). 

B. “Why,” says Mistress Vixen, “I swim like a cork, I al- 
ways fall on my feet” (vv. 79, 80). 

A. But the citizen that hath the craft of a fox can have no 
weight in the state. He is as light as his cork. He 
cannot utter a word of power among the noble (vv. 81, 
82). 

B. Ay, but he wheedles and worms his waythrough. Flat- 
tery works on all (v. 82). 

A. I don’t share the confidence of your crafty models (v. 82). 

B. My own creed is: Love your friends. An enemy circum- 
vent on crooked paths, like a wolf (vv. 83, 84). 

A. Nay, nay. No monkey, no fox, no wolf. Straight speech 
is best in monarchy, democracy, or aristocracy. A 
straight course is best because it is in harmony with 
God, and there is no contending against God. Suc- 
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cess does not come from cunning or overreaching, from _ 
envious cabals. Bear God’s yoke. Kick not against 
the pricks. Men who are good, men with views like 
these, such are they whom I desire to live withal as 
friend with friend (vv. 86-96). 


The rhythms are Aiolian (logaoedic). The introduction occu- 
pies one triad, the myth one, the praise of Hieron one, the after- 
play one. 


Srp. a.—1. Meyadowé\es & Zupdxoca: A similar position, O. 
8,1: parep & xpvooorepavey aéOrov ‘Odvpmia, P. 8, 2: Aixas & 
peytordmokt Guyarep. Athens is called ai peyadomrd\es “Abaya 
(P.7, 1). The epithet is especially appropriate in the case of 
Syracuse, which, even in Hieron’s time, had a vast extent.— 
BaSuwoddpov: “That haunteth the thick of war.” The martial 
character of Syracuse is emphasized on account of the military 
movements then on foot. — 2. dv8pav trrwv te: See O. 1, 62. — 
ovSapoxappav: “Fighting in iron-mail.” Here we seem to have 
x4ppn in the Homeric sense. So I. 5 (6), 27: yadxoxdppayv és 
awoAepov, Where the notion of rejoicing would not be so tolerable 
as in P. 5,82: yadxoxdppa Eévor. immoydppas (O. 1, 28) is doubt- 
ful. See O.9, 92.—3. Auwapav: Orig. “gleaming,” then vaguely 
“bright,” “brilliant,” “famous.” P. uses it of Thebes (fr. XI. 
58), Athens (N. 4, 18; I. 2, 20; fr. IV. 4), Orchomenos (0. 14, 4), 
Egypt (fr. IV. 9), Marathon (O. 13, 110). The wideness of its 
application takes away its force.—¢épev: Figuratively, as else- 
where podor, P. 3, 68; éBav, N. 4, 74; 6, 65. Comp. v. 68.— 4. 
éeAixGovos: Used P. 6, 50 of Poseidon; in Sophokles of Bakchos 
(Antig. 153).—5. év d xparéwov: Comp. P. 11,46: é€y dppact xadXi- 
vixot.—6. thrAavyéow: The wreaths send their light afar, like the 
mpdowmoyv tndavyés Of O. 6,4. Only the light is figurative, as the 
gold is figurative, O. 8,1. Comp. O. 1, 23 and 94.—’Oprvylav: 
See O. 6, 92.— 7. woraplas ... ‘Aprépdos: Artemis, among her 
numerous functions, is a river-goddess, and in the Peloponnesos 
her worship is connected especially with the Kladeos and the 
Alpheios ("Apreyus “AAdewa). She has charge of rivers not only 
as a huntress, but as the representative of the Oriental Artemis, 
Pursued by Alpheios, she fled under the waters of the Ionian 
sea, and found rest by the fountain of Arethusa in Ortygia, where 
a temple was raised in her honor. Of course, Arethusa and Arte- 
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mis are one (comp. Telesilla, fr. 1: 48 “Aprepes, & xdpat, | pevryor- 
oa Tov AAdedv), but when Alpheios and Arethusa were united, 
Artemis, the virgin, and Arethusa were separated. Similar is 
the case of Kallisto. Comp. with this whole passage N. 1, 1: 
durvevpa cepvov “AAdeot, | kAewway Svpakooaay Oados *Oprvyia, | 
dépviov "Apréuidos, | Aadov kacvyvnra. Note also that the brother 
of Artemis appears in the corresponding sweep of the anti- 
strophe. — 4s ot« drep: O. 3, 26: Aarois immocoa Ovyarnp, fr. V. 
2,2: immwy eAdreipay. Hieron has a trinity of helpers, “Aprepis 
worapia, ‘Epps evaydyios, and KAvTém@Aos Tloceiddoy (fr. XI. 33, 
2), whose enmity was so fatal to Hippolytos, favorite though he 
was of Artemis.—8. nefvag: The preference for mares comes out 
distinctly in the famous description, So. El. 702. 734.—év yepet: 
Plastic. N. 1,52: ev yept. .. rwdocey, instead of yepi rwarcey 
(instrum.).—otxtdavlovs: “ With broidered reins,” 


"Avr. a. —9. ért: With ri€qo.. For sing. comp. O. 9, 16.— 
toxéaipa: In Homer foyéaipa. The word occurs only here in 
Pindar.— epi 8:8dpq: Variously interpreted. As we say, “ with 
both hands,” to show readiness. According to others the refer- 
ence is to Artemis and Hermes, y. 6. being an anticipation, like 
the plural in the schema Alemanicum,—10. tvayovos “Eppijs: Fa- 
miliar function of Hermes. Hor. Od.1,10: qui feros cultus homi- 
num recentum | voce formasti catus et decorae| more palae- 
strae, See 0.6,78: ed@pyoav Gedy xapuxa durais Ovoias | wohAa 
&7) wodAciow “Eppay evocBéas, bs dya@vas exe poipay r aeOAwv. 
—alyAdevra . . . xédopov: x. “‘reins and trappings.” Comp. nia 
ovya\devra.—11. év: So for és in the Aeolic poems. Cf. v. 86; 
P. 5,38; N. 7,31, ev, like Lat. in, originally took the acc., as 
well as the locative-dative. *évs (els) was formed after the 
analogy of é¢€, with which it was constantly associated in con- 
trasts. By that time the -: of €£ had lost its abl. force. Comp. 
uls like cis, kérw like dyw, érurdev like rpdoGev, éurodwy like exmo- 
dmv (Brugmann). On the preposition with the second member, 
see O. 9, 94.—tetyddwa: “ Obedient to the bit.” Only here, as 
if the chariot were the horses, In the few other compounds 
mevot- is active.—xatafevyviy: Hieron. — 12. o0évos trey: Cf. 
O, 6, 22: céévos tpicver.—dprorpiawav: Poseidon is so called, 
O, 8,48; N. 4, 86,—etpvBiav: O. 6, 58.— Kadéow Gedy: Comp. tlie 
story of Pelops, O.1,72: dirvev Bapixrumoy Etrpiaway.—13. addorg 
5é tus, xré.: Pindar now passes to the praise of Hieron’s services 


- 
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to the Lokrians. As is his manner, Kinyras is introduced te 
balance. “I have praised Hieron, favorite of Artemis and of 
Hermes, for his victory with the chariot. The Kyprians praise 
Kinyras, the favorite of Apollo and Aphrodite, for his royal and 
priestly work. The Lokrian virgin praises Hieron for his suc- 
cessful championship.”—étéXeooev: Gnomic aorist. ‘ Pays,” as a 
tribute.—14. ebayéa ... tpvov: “ The meed of a melodious song.” 
—aGwow’ dperas: Contrast this clear accus. with the fading ydpu, 
the faded &ixny, which needs the article to vivify it (P. 1, 50). 
See O. 7, 16.—15. wedaSéovrt: O. 1, 9.—dpgpi Kwvipav: Kinyras 
was a fabulous king of Kypros, priest and favorite of Aphrodite. 
He was 8 great inventor, a kind of Jubal and Tubal Cain in one 
—a Semitic figure, it would seem—the man of the harp, “4p3, 
with whom we may compare Anchises, another favorite of Aph- 
rodite, of whom it is said, Hymn. in Ven. 80: madAcir’ %vOa Kat 
évOa Svamptovoyv xtOapifewy. The introduction of Kinyras, lord 
of the eastern island of Kypros, as a balance to Hieron, lord of 
the western island of Sicily, leads the poet to mention Apollo in 
this non-Pythian ode (see Introd.) as a balance to Artemis. A 
genealogical connection is the merest fancy. — 16. xpvooyatra: 
Voc. used as nom. Elsewhere xpvooxdpuas, O. 6, 41; 7, 82. — 
ébfAno(e): If didtos is “own,” “made his own,” “marked him 
for his own.” See P. 1, 1&—'AxédAwv: Aphrodite and Apollo 
are often associated. So esp. in P. 9,10, where Aphrodite re- 
ceives the spouse of Apollo. 


"Er. a.—17. wrfdov: Lit. “Tame pet.” “Minion,” “favorite,” 
“cherished.” —@ye: Without an object. “Is in the van,” 
“leads,” or neg. “ cannot be kept back.” So N. 7,23: codia dé 
kNénree Tapayotaa pvdos. Comp. also O. 1, 108. — wolvipos: 
dpeurrixn (Schol.). Echo of dow’ dperas. For mown, in a good 
sense, see P. 1, 59.—émfopéva: “In reverential regard.” Cf. O. 
2,6: dmyv.—l18. Acwvopdvee wat: Cf. O. 2, 18: & Kpdme mai, P. 8, 
19: Eevdpxecoy vidv. Hieron was the son of Deinomenes, and his 
son, after the Greek fashion, was also called Deinomenes, See 
P. 1, 58.—Zedupla ... wap0évos: The Lokrian women held an ex- 
ceptional position in Greece. Lokrian hobility followed the 
distaff side (comp. O. 9, 60) and Lokrian poetesses were famous, 
But here we have simply an expression of popular joy, such as 
virgins especially would feel, and Lokrian virgins would freely 
express—mpd Sépov: Why mpo douov? Why “haven under the 
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hill?” Why anything that gives a picture? P. 3,78: Marpi, 
Tay KoUpat map €phov rpd@vpoy ov Tavi péArovrat Gapa.—20. 
Spakeio’ dodahés: We might expect the pres., but the aor. of at- 
tainment is here the aor. of recovery, “ having gained the right 
to fearless glance.” For fear as expressed by the eye, comp. 
0, Ai, 189; wedSnpa | mrpvys os Gppa medeias, O. R. 1221: 
avérvevodT ex wéGey kai KaTekoipnoa rovpoy Gpa. The inner obj., 
with verbs of seeing, is familiar. So dpiyed Bréreuw, dewov bépre- 
vOa. Pindar has épayr’ dAcay (O. 9, 119),—21. éetpais: “ Be- 
hests,” usu. of exalted personages.— ‘Titove: The story of Ixion 
and his wheel has often been told. So in a famous (corrupt) 
passage of So. Phil. 676: Ady@ pev éfijxova", drama 8 ov pda | roy 
meAdrav Aéxrpay more rav Avs | Ifiova(?) kat’ dyarvxa (dvrvya?) 87 
Spopada Sérpioy ws €AaBev (others €Badrev) 6 mayxpatis Kpovov 
nais. The only important points that Pindar’s narrative sup- 
presses are the purification of Ixion from bloodguiltiness by Zevs 
caGapows himself, and the intimacy of Zeus with the wife of 
Ixion. The former would not have been altogether consistent 
with v. 31, and the latter would have given a sinister meaning 
to ayavais dwou8ais (v. 24).—ratra: Namely, riv evepyéray . . . ri- 
ver Oar. — 22. A€yew: “ Teaches.” — 28. wavra: Here “round and 
round,”—«vAw8épevov: Instead of the more prosaic inf. See OQ. 
8, 6.— 24. apoiBais éroryopévovs tiverQar: Notice the fulness of 
the injunction, ¢otyopévous, “ visiting,” “frequenting.” “To 
requite the benefactor with ever-recurring tokens of warm grati- 
tude.” 


Erp. §'.—25. wapa Kpoviéas: Zeus and Hera. — 26. paxpdéy: 
“ Great,” as P. 11,52: paxporép@ (?).. dA8@.—27. épdowaro: P., like 
Homer, has no todon. —rav ... Adyov: Comp. O. 1, 53. eval The 
pl. of the joys of love. Cf. P. 9, 13: emi anaael evvais, fr, 
IX. 1, 7: eparewais ev edvais, P. 11,25: évyvyoe mapayor x oirat. 
28. dfdrav — drav. See P. 3, 24,—29. avyp: He had presumed 
as if he were a god.—30. ¢£alperov: Elsewhere in a good sense, 
There is a bitterness in the position, and in é)e also, as it recalls 
v. 26: yAukty €Xev Biorov.— 31. rehéborre: Not historical pres. He 
is still 4 in hell.—7vd piv... rt.., Sree: A double shift. On peéev 

.. Te, See O. 4, 18.—32. épdidcov alpa: He slew his father-in- 
law, Defoneus.—spemoros: Aisch. Eum. 718: wp@roxrévowrt mpoo- 
rporais ‘Ifioves. — obx arep réyvas: He filled a trench with live 
coals, covered it slightly, and enticed Defoneus into it when he 
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came after the édva.—éwipife Ovarots: ¢. = intulit (ignem fraude 
mala gentibus intulit), but livelier, “Brought the stain of 
kindred blood upon mortals,” “imbrued them with kindred 
blood.” 


"Avr. B’.—88. peyadoxevOderow . .. Caddpors: Stately plural. 
So O. 7, 29; P. 4, 160.—34. éweiparo: Active more usual in this 
sense (N. 5, 30). — nar’ atrév, xré.; Not xa@ airdy. P. does not 
use the compound reflexive. See O. 18, 53; P. 4,250. “To 
measure everything by one’s self,” z. ¢. “to take one’s own meas- 
ure in every plan of life.” This is only another form of the 
homely advice of Pittakos to one about to wed above his rank: 
ray xara cavroy éAa. P., like many other poets, has a genius for 
glorifying the commonplace. Comp. Aisch. Prom. 892 on un- 
equal matches.—85. eival 82 wapdtpowor . . . wore wat Tov éAdvr(a): 
The MSS. have more xat roy ixovr. The quantity of txovr will 
not fit, an aorist ixévr’ rests on Il. 9, 414, the sense of ixérny is 
marred by «cai. Béckh’s ori xoiroy idyr’ is ingenious, but coarse ; 
éxovr is feeble. Schneidewin’s €Advr’ is not bad, in view of P.’s 
harping on the word (vv. 26 and 30). The aor. is gnomic, and érei 
gives the special application. ‘“ Unlawful couchings have many 
a time plunged into whelming trouble even him that had won 
them.” Comp. the case of Koronis and Ischys (P. 3, 25).—38. 
wpérev: “Was like unto.” Only bere in P. with this sense.— 
39. dvre: The reinforcing relative, “her, whom.” P.’s use of dare 
does not give ground for any supersubtle distinctions.—40. 
Znvos wadkdpar: More delicate than the other story that Hera 
played the trick on him. Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1185.—xaddv wipe: 
P. perhaps had in mind Hes. Theog. 585: xadév xaxdv (of Pan- 
dora).—rerpdxvapov .. . Seopdv: “ The four-spoked bond” is the 
“four-spoked wheel.” The magic zynz (‘“‘ wry-neck”), used in 
love - incantations, was bound to just such a wheel. Cf. P. 4, 
214: mouxiday ivyya rerpdkvapoy Ovduundber | ev adrure Cev- 
Eaca KuKr@ | pawdd’ spy Kumpoyévera héper | mparov avOpamoree. 
It was poetic justice to bind Ixion to his own iynx wheel. End- 
less are the references to this symbol of mad love. See Theokri- 
tos’ Pharmakeutriai.—éwpafe: “ Effected,” “ brought about,” and 
not émpd£aro, I. 4 (5), 8. See note on dpéror, O. 1, 18. 


"Er. B’.—41. ddv SdeOpov Sy’: A renewal of the close of the last 
line of the antistrophe with effective position. The breath is nat- 
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urally held at decpdy, On the position of dy’, see P, 11, 22.— 
av6dtar’: He received the message and delivered it, not in words, 
but by whirling on the wheel (v. 23). Mitscherlich’s dvéei£ar’ has 
found much favor.—42. dvev . . . Xaplrwv — dyapy, “ Unblessed by 
the Graces.” Cf. dvev @eoi, O. 9, 111.—43. péva cal pévev: xai un- 
usual in such juxtapositions, and hence impressive. No mother 
like her; so, too, no offspring like this.—évipdot — dvépomros.— 
yepardépov—riwioy. Without part or lot among men or gods.— 
vopous = Trois voutCopevors.—44. tpdgporwa: Dor. for rpépoca. So 
P.4, 115; L. 1,48; 7 (8),41.—Kévravpov: This name, of obscure 
origin, was applied to his descendants, properly ‘Immoxévravpot.— 
45, Mayvytiferow: P. 3,45: Mayonte. . . Kevravpo.—46. odvpois: 
With a like figure we say “ spurs. " See P. 1, 30.—etpards: Is 
in apposition to the subject of eyévovro. “ Out they came—a 
host marvellous to behold.”—48. ta parpdéev pev xatw, ra 5° trepbe 
watpés: ‘The dam’s side down, the upper side the sire’s.” Chi- 
asm is as natural to the Greek as mother’s milk; not so to us. 
parpoéev is often used parallel with pyrpds. 


Srp. y.—49. Oeds... dvierar: “God accomplishes for himself 
every aim according to his desires.” Fedzis, “ pleasure,” “ wish,” 
shows here its kinship to volup, éi as in én’ edya, P. 9, 96. 
The wish is crowned by fulfilment. The middle avvera: is rare. 
—50, @eé5: The tmphatic repetition gives the key to the poem. 
See introd.— = és.— «lye... wapapelBerar ... Exaprpe.. . wapé- 
Sax(e): The gnomic aorist often varies with the present. Many 
examples in Solon, fr. XITL (Bergk). See also Tyrtaios, fr. XII. 
(Bergk). In the absence of an aoristic present, the Greek often 
uses an aor. for concentrated action in the present with a con- 
scious contrast to the durative. See Plat. Phaidr. 247 B. 80 
here xiye, exapwe, wapédwx(e) are finalities, mapapeiBerat is pro- 
cess.—wrepéevr (a) = ravimrepov. Cf. P. 5, 111; rayUmrepos aleros, 
—alerév: N. 3,80: alerds des ev alireedie 26%. Seddiva: Also 
proverbial. N. 6,72: eA ivi xev | rayos &° Grpas | eixagoyu 
MeXnotar—nw(a): “Many a one,” tel. So P. 4, 86.—52, dpe 82 
xpeov: For the connection, see introduction.—53, anos — diyypa 
(Etym, Mag.).— é8wév: “ Excessive,” “I must avoid the repu- 
tation of a biting calumniator,”—54. éxas éov: P. was two hun- 
dred years later than Archilochos.—55. wWoyepév "Apy(koyov: A. 
is a synonym for a virulent and ill-starred satirist. From such 
casual mention we should not imagine that the ancients placed 
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A. only lower than Homer.—56. miawépevov: Not to be taken 
ironically. There is nothing unhealthier than unhealthy fat, 
and there is no necessity of an oxymoron. Comp. Shakesp. M. 
of V.i. 3,48: I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. Ar- 
chilochos is a fat and venomous toad that lives upon the vapor of a 
dungeon. A reference to Bakchylides is suspected, but the 
name does not fit the metre here.—rd wAovrety ... dprorov: The 
Schol. interprets ré 8€ émervyydvew mAovrou peta codpias dpurroyp, 
and so Aristarchos: evmorpérarés eotw 6 mdovrav Kai codias dua 
tuyxdvev, 80 that we combine rixg with codias and mérpov with 
dpiorov. ‘ Wealth, with the attainment of wisdom, is Fortune’s 
best.” The position is bold, but not incredible. Others, with a 
disagreeable cumulation, ciy rvxg mérpov codias, “ with the at- 
tainment of the lot of wisdom.” But the two genitives cited 
from P. 9, 48: codas LeBots iepay hidordrwy, are not at all par- 
allel, the relation there being that of a simple possessive. If 
Archilochos were alone involved, cogias dpioroy might well 
mean is “the best part of the poetic art,” as “ discretion is the 
better part of valor,” but codias here must be applicable to Hie- 
ron as well. 


"Ayr. y'.—57. vw dag: Sc. 7d mdourely pera codias, uw» may be 
neut. sing. Aisch. Choeph. 542, or pl. P. V. 55; So. El. 486. 624. 
—mnewapety — evdei£at, onpnvac (Hesych.), “for showing them with 
free soul,” ‘‘so that thou canst freely show them.” Others read 
merropety = Sodvat, which would make ww refer to ré mAovreww 
alone.—58. wpvravi: “Prince.” Used of Zeus P. 6, 24: xepauyay 

. mpuravy. — evorepdvov: “Battlemented.” This is an early 
use of oréhavos. Comp. O. 8, 32.—orparot: Sc. moAAov orparod. 
—59. wepi rung: m. with the dat. of the stake, as, to some ex- 
tent, even in prose, “when wealth and honor are at stake.” 
So with dypiouat, O. 18,45; pdpvara, N.5,47; dysAdaras, N. 10, 81; 
pox Oi¢er, fr. IX. 2,6. On the preposition with the second mem- 
ber, see O. 9, 94. 61. yxavvq mpawl&: wadatpovet neved: “ (With) 
flabby soul, his wrestlings are all in vain.”—62, ebavééa: The ship 
of the victor is wreathed with flowers.— orédov: Cogn. acc. to 
dvaBacopa(Dissen). or. as “prow” is more poetical.—apq’ dpergq : 
0.9, 14: dui madaicpacw Popptyy edeAiCov.—63. wertabdov: O, 
2, 2.—vedrart pev, xré.: Contrast chiastic, v. 65: BovAai dé mpe- 
oBvreoat.—9pdoos .. . woddpov: “ Boldness in.” Cf. N.7, 59: roA- 
pay xahav.—G4, evpciv: See O. 7, 89, and comp. P. 1, 49. 
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‘Er. y'.—65. trwooéaew avipeoo: i., O. 3, 26, of Artemis, I. 4 
(5), 32, Of Tolaos. These achievements refer mainly to Himera. 
—Bouhal 82 srpeoPorepas : Sc. 7) xara rip vedryra, or, as the Schol. 
says, imép riy vedrqra Bovdewy. “Elder than thy years.” P. 4, 
282: Keiwos yap ev mawiv véos, ev d€ BovdAais rpéaoBus eyxup- 
oats éxaroyraeret Bora, P. 5, 109.110: xpéowova pev ddtxias | vdov 
dépBerar.—66. axivbvvor duo Féros: “Thy counsels, riper than 
thy age, furnish me with an utterance that runs no risk of chal- 
lenge to praise thee in full view of the whole account,” through 
the whole count. The two exhaustive excellences are épacos 
and etBovAia. If he is wise as well as brave, he has all the vir- 
tues, Comp, I. 4 (5), 12: duo 8€ ro: f@as dwrov poiva roalvorre 
Tov GAmmorov edavbei giv oABo, | et Tis eV maaxav Adyov éohov 
axovoy ... mavr’ €xets, | el we TovTwy pop édpixoiro Kaha@v. — 67. 
xatpe: So N. 3, 76: yaipe, pitos, where we have, as here, praise 
of the victor, farewell, and commendation of the poet’s song.— 
768¢ pév: This would seem to indicate that the pédAos here sent 
was different from the Kaordpeiov, but P.’s handling of péy and 
éé is so peculiar, not to say tricky, that Béckh has a right to set 
up the antithesis méumerat pev rode péAos, d@pnooy dé rd Kaord- 
pevoy.— kata Polvicoay éparroddv: «., “like.” Phoenician ware was 
costly, being brought from afar,—69, 76 Kaerépevov: Comp. I. 1, 
16: # Kaoropel@ ij ‘IoAdot’ evappdéa vw tuv@. The Kaerdpeor 
was an old Spartan battle-song, the rhythm anapaestic, like the 
epBarjma, the mood Doric, the accompaniment the flute. P. 
uses it as a trrews vdpyos, in honor of victory with horse and 
chariot (Caster gaudet equis); the mood is Aiolian, and the 
accompaniment the dépyryé. Some suppose that the K. was an- 
other poem to be sent at a later time, hence dépyoor, as if the 
prince were bidden descry it coming in the distance: others 
that the K. is the last part of the poem, which P. made a present 
of to Hieron, together with a batch of good advice. The figure 
of the Phoenician cargo runs into the antithesis, The Doric 
king might have expected a Doric lay, but this Kastoreion, with 
its Aiolian mood, is to be viewed kindly (6éA@p @pnaov) for the 
sake of the Doric oppery€—Apollo’s own instrument. Comp. O. 
1,100: gue d€ orephavacat | xeivoy immeio vopm | AloAnids pore 
na, and yet 1,17: Awplav ard pdpptyya marodAov AdpBav(e).— 
70. xapw: Before its genitive only here in P.—érraxriqov: The 
old Terpandrian heptachord, N. 5,24: doppryy’ "Awéd\A@y € mr d- 
yAwooor xpurém mAdktpm dioxov.— 71. avrépevos: Absolute. 
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“Coming to meet it, receive it”—the Phoenician ware again. 
Pindar’s power of parenthesis is great. The farewell (v. 67) 
suggested the commendativn, or, if need be, the justification of 
his poem, and he now returns to the characteristic of his hero. 
An unprepared break at v. 72 is not likely.—72. yévor’ oles éoat 
patsy: The necessity of connection makes paéay refer to the 
praise of the victor. “Show thyself who thou art, for I have 
taught it thee.” Some take paéoy as part of the wish or com- 
mand, yévowo...padav = pabors has no satisfactory analogy in Pin- 
daric grammar, nor does it give any satisfactory transition. P.’s 
contempt of mere mechanical learning, as shown O.2, 95: padovres 
d¢ AdBpo . . . dxpavra yapveroy has suggested a combination with 
wi@wy (Bergk ), in which the learned ape is contrasted with 
Rhadamanthys, who is doubtless moAda eidas dua (O. 2, 94), but 
the position of rot in paday xadds roe is hardly credible, to say 
nothing of the quotation by Galen below.—wi®wv: A young ape. 
—mapa marotv: “In the judgment of children.” The ape was 
a favorite in the nursery then as he is now. Galen, de Usu Part. 
1, 22: xadds roc wiOnxos mapa macy aici, dyoi tis Tay tadaay, 
dvaptpynoKkey tuas as €or Gbuppa yedotoy rrat(évrwy raider Tovro 
rd (pov. Instead of rapa 8¢ “PadaydyOu, P. changes the form of 
the antithesis. 


Erp. &’.—73. wadés: Child-like and lover-like repetition. The 
ape is said to have been introduced into Greek fable by Archi- 
lochos, and the mention of the ape here may have called up the 
image of the fox below without any inner nexus, An allusion 
to the Archilochian fable of “ the Ape and the Fox” seems to be 
out of the question. ‘Show thyself thyself. Care naught for 
the judgment of those that be mere children in understanding. 
Thy judge is Rhadamanthys.” —ed wérpayev: Rhadamanthys 
owes his good fortune to his judicial temper. Comp. O. 2, 83: 
Bovdais ev dpOaior ‘Padapavévos | dy marnp éxet [Kpdvos] érotpoy 
air@ mapedpov. Of the three judges in Hades, Aiakos—usually 
the first met by the new-comer—is in P. only the great Aeginetan 
hero, except in I. 7 (8), 24, where he is represented as a judge over 
the daipoves. Minos does not appear.—¢pevav ... xaprév: So N. 
10,12. Famous in Aischylos’ description of Amphiaraos is the 
line 8. c. Th. 593: Badetay Groxa bia Ppevis kaptovpevos.—TA, 
évS00ev: The wiles of the deceivers do not penetrate the deep 
soil. — 75, ola: See O. 1,16. Half exclamatory. If with the 
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MSS., Bporar, “ Such things (dmdra) always sort with the acts 
of whisperers!” So émera, O. 2,24, If with Heindorf, Bpore, 
“Such things always haunt a man by the devices of whisperers |” 
—Bporaw : Used like avdpav, 80 that Widupor Sporoi = ybupucrai, 
but 8. is hardly so colorless in P.— 76. apoorépas: “To both 
parties,” the prince and his slandered friends, r@ d:a8adkdopévm 
cal ra mpds by SiaBadAAerat (Schol.).—bwoddrves: Bockh has vdro- 
airies, Bothe tropdropes. “Secret speakings of calumnies” 
for “secret calumniators” does not satisfy. We want a masc. 
subst. Some MSS. have trodavries from aivw.— 77, dpyats: 
See P. 1, 89.—érevés = aartedAGs. P. has proudly compared him- 
self to the Atis dows Oeios, O. 2, 97, and it may be well to remem- 
ber that the eagle and the fox were not friends, acc. to the fabu- 
list Archilochos, and that the eagle was the “ totem” of the Aia- 
kidai and of Aias, Pindar’s favorite, a straightforward hero (N. 8, 
23 foll.).—78, foll. The usual interpretation gives the whole pas- 
sage to one voice, ‘But what good does this do to the fox (the 
whisperer). I, Pindar, am a cork not to be sunk by hisarts. I 
know it is impossible fora crafty citizen to utter a word of power 
among the good, and, though by his fawning he makes his way, 
I do not share his confidence. My plan is: love thy friend and 
cheat thine enemy—the enemy alone is fair game. The man of 
straightforward speech hath the vantage- ground everywhere, 
under every form of government.” In the introduction I have 
suggested two voices, — kepBoi : To me convincing emendation 
of Huschke for xépéet. xepdm is a popular name for fox, Ar. Eq. 
1068. First Voice: “But what doth Master Reynard gain by his 
game?” The pun in kepdot... xépSeror is obvious. The proy- 
erb diam Swpodoxetra: is taken from Kratinos’ parody (2, 87 
Mein.) of Solon’s celebrated characteristic of the Athenians, fr. 
11,5 (Bergk): tyéov ets pev exacros dhomexos tyvert Baiver.— 
79. &re yip...GApas: Second Voice: “ His gain is to be an dua- 
yor caxdy (v.76). He can say: I am a cork that is always 
atop, though all the rest be under water. I am a cat, and always 
fall on my feet.” Fennell, who, like the others, understands the 
poet to speak of himself, allegorizes thus: “ The net is the band 
of contemporary poets; the heavy parts are those of poor and 
precarious repute, who try to drag down the cork, Pindar.”"— 
elvahiov wévov: Toil of the sea. So Theokr. 21, 39: decAwdy os 

carédapOov vy elvadkiotot movoror.— 80. cnevas érépas: The 
duddrepa aboye mentioned —the whole world outside of the 
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slanderer.—@eAAds Ss: The comparison is not so homely in Greek 
asin English. “Cork” could hardly be used with us in elevated 
poetry, but Aisch. Choeph. 505: aides yap avdpi crAn8dves cowrn- 
prot | Oavdvre* heddol 8 ds dyovor Bixrvoy | rdv €k BvOov cAworHpa 
og (ovres Aivov. “Our withers are unwrung” might be as im- 
possible for an un-English poet.—éApas: With aSamnroros. 


"Avr. 8’.—81. First Voice: “ But you are, after all, a mere cork. 
You have no weight. A deceitful man cannot utter a word of 
power among the good (the conservatives).”—é8vvara: So O. 1, 
52: dopa, P. 1, 34: éotxdra. — 82. dorév: a. is much more fre- 
quently used by P. than zoXizns, as he prefers orpards to dapos. 
See O. 6,7.—Second Voice: “ Well, what of that? The deceit- 
ful man fawns and makes his way thus.”—pdv: Often used to 
meet objections. Cf. P. 1, 63.—oalvev: Specifically of the dog. 
See P. 1, 52.—aydv: The MS. dyay has the first syllable short. dyn, 
“bend,” is not the doubling of the fox, but the peculiar fawning 
way in which the dog makes an arc of himself. J.H. H. Schmidt 
reads avddy and comp. for dramdéxes P. 12,8: odAcov Opnvoy 8ra- 
wr ék €t.—Stawdéxe.: Commentators comp. Aischin. 3, 28: dyridsa- 
méxet mpos Tovro evs, but there the metaphor is from the twists 
and turns of wrestlers. Here we are still with the dog.—83. ot For 
peréxw Opdceos: First Voice: “I do not share his confidence.” @pa- 
cos in a good sense, v. 63.—¢lAov ely dudrciv, cré.: Second Voice: 
“T do not deny the claims of friendship ; it is only mine adversary 
that I seek to circumvent.” Others think this perfectly consist- 
ent with the antique morality of a man like Pindar. Comp. I. 8 
(4), 66: ypx dé way epdovra pavpacat rdy €xOpdv, Archiloch. fr. 65 
(Bergk): év & ériorapat péya | rov xaxas pe Spavra Sewois dvrapei- 
BecOa xaxois. P. is supposed to say: “Let my adversary play 
the monkey, the fox, the dog; I can play the wolf.” Requital in 
full is antique; crooked ways of requital are not Pindaric.—84. 
trolevcopar: Incursionem faciam, Dissen. It is more than that; 
it involves overtaking. The persistency and surprise of the 
wolf’s pursuit are the points of comparison. — 85. aAA(a): Ad- 
verbial. — 86. év—és: See v.11. The First Voice closing the 
debate.—vépov: “ Constitution,” “form of the state.” —ev@vyhoo- 
gos: In opposition to the 6d0t oxoXtai, oxodal dmarat (fr. XI. 76, 
2).—wpodéper: “Comes to the front.”—87. mapa tvpawv(&: As if 
mapa Tupdyvots.—é AdBpos orpardés: Milton’s “fierce democratie.” 
— 88. of godol: The aristocracy. — xp} S¢ mpds Sedv od« épifeay: 
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The neg. ovx, as if he were about to say akAd Pépew eAahpas 
emavyéviov (vydy. As it stands, it looks like a licentious ovx 
with the inf., of which there are very few. The connection is 
shown in the introduction. Though the straightforward man 
has the lead in every form of state, yet his enemies have some- 
times the upper hand, and we must not quarrel with God for 
this. But the envious do not wish him to have anything at all, 
and so they overreach themselves, and come to harm. 


"Er. 8’. — 89, dvéyer: As in So. O. C. 650: moody avéyouca, 
“upholding,” “holding high.”—ra xeivey: The fortuncs of the 
whisperers,—6wxev: As there is no metrical reason for not using 
didwou, We may accept a contrast between continued and concen- 
trated action. See vy. 50.—00. talva: O. 2,15; 7,43; P. 1, 11.— 
ora0pas: ordbun is ypapyn, N.G,8. The Schol. thinks of a measur- 
ing-line. The measuring-line has two sharp pegs. The measurer 
fastens one in the ground and pulls the cord tight, in order to 
stretch it over more space than it ought to cover (mepiroas). 
In so doing he runs the peg into his own heart. Hermann finds 
an allusion to the play deAxverivda, still played everywhere. 
This would make éAcdépevor reciprocal, “ one another,” and ora- 
Gyas a whence-case, but for mepieoas we should have to read 
mepiooas. On the other interpretation, ord@yas is the gen. of the 
hold, as in P, 9, 182: mapOévov kedvav yepi yetpdos Ady. Schnei- 
dewin has noticed the play on €Axépevor and éAxos,—91. é@..- 
kapSiq: As if “one's heart” for “their heart.””—92, 60a... T- 
xeiv: rvyyavw often takes a pronominal neut. acc.—dpovrif: py- 
viovrat: “ Are planning with anxious thought.” — 93. pépew... 
{vyév: Yet another animal. This whole fabulistic passage seems 
to point to court pasquinades. A reference to Hieron’s secret 
police of @raxoverai, “ eavesdroppers,” and moraywyides (-da:), 
“ tale-bearers,” Aristot. Pol. 5, 11,is to me incredible, — 94, wort 
xévrpov ... Aa«tiféuev: A homely proverb familiar to us from 
Acts [9,5] 26,14. Doubtless of immemorial antiquity in Greece, 
Aisch. P, V.323; Ag, 1624; Eur. Bacch,795.—96. aSévra = ddcvra. 
Cf, O. 3,1; 7,17. 
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Tus poem, which is not so much an émwixwy a8 a Consolatio aad 
Hieronem, is classed with the éswixca because it celebrates the vic- 
tories that Hieron gained with his race-horse Sepémxos (v. 74) at 
Delphi, Pyth. 26 and 27 (Ol. 73, 3, and 74, 3, 486 and 482 B.c.). 
According to Béckh, the composition of the poem belongs to a 
much later period, Ol. 76, 3 (474 B.c.). Earlier than Ol. 76, 1 
(476 B.c.) it cannot be, for Hieron is called Airvaios (v. 69), and 
Aitna was founded in that year. Later than Ol. 76,3 it cannot 
well be, for in that year Hieron won a chariot-race at Delphi, of 
which no mention is made in this poem. Béckh thinks that the 
ode was composed shortly before P. 1, probably to celebrate the 
recurrent date of the previous victories. Hieron was suffering 
(comp. P. 1, 50), and hence the blending of corgratulation and 
consolation. The “historical” allusions to scandals in Hieron’s 
family and to the quarrels of the court physicians are all due to 
the fancy of the commentators. 


The drift of P.3 seems to be plain enough. Hieron is victo- 
rious, but suffering, and he must learn that the gods give two 
pains for one pleasure, and be content to have only one against 
one. To expect more is to reach out to what is not and cannot 
be. To this lesson the poet leads up step by step. So in the 
very beginning of this ode he himself sets an example of the im- 
patient yearning he condemns. ‘“ Would that the old Centaur, 
the master of Asklepios, the great healer, were alive!” A poet, 
Pindar longs for the control of leechcraft, and does not recognize 
his own ambition until other examples of disappointment pass 
before his eyes. Such an example is Koronis, mother of Askle- 
pios. This was her sin: she had one love, she wanted yet an- 
other (v.25). Asklepios himself comes next. He was a leech 
of wide renown—a benefactor to his kind—but he was a slave 
to gain (v.54). This was his sin, and, like his mother, he per- 
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ished (v. 57). And now the poet draws the moral. ‘Mortals 
must seek what is meet for mortals, and recognize where they 
stand, what is their fate.’ The wish is renewed, but this time 
with a sigh. The poet is not satisfied with paying Hieron his 
homage in music, he yearns to bring him the master of healing 
and gain a double share of favor. It must not be; he cannot 
cross the water with this double joy (v. 72). He must be content 
to stay at home and make vows to the goddess at his door (v. 77). 
This lesson Hieron and Hicron’s poet must divide: éy map’ eoAdy 
anpara ovvdvo Saiovrat Bporois | dbdavarot (v.81). That is the rule. 
Make the best of it. Look at Peleus. Look at Kadmos (vv. 87, 
88). They heard the Muses, as Hieron heard Pindar’s songs. 
One married Harmonia, one Thetis (vv. 91, 92). Both saw the 
sons of Kronos banqueting with them, both received bridal gifts 
of the gods, But three daughters brought threefold sorrow to 
Kadmos. True, one daughter’s couch was shared by Zeus (v. 99), 
yet this is only one joy to three sorrows. Against the bridal of 
Thetis set the death of Achilles (v. 100), an only son, and so more 
than a double sorrow. ‘Enjoy, then, what thou mayest while 
thou mayest in the changing breezes of fortune, in the ticklish 
balance of prosperity. This be our creed. Fit thy will to God’s 
will. Pray for wealth. Hope for fame. Fame rests on song. 
Nestor and Sarpedon—the one who lost his noble son, the other 
lost to a divine sire—live onin lays. Few achieve this” (vv. 102- 
115). And so the poem ends with the tacit pledge that Hieron { 
shall live on in P.’s song as they in Homer’s. 


The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite (Dorian). 

The distribution of the elements is different from that of an 
ordinary éxwixiov. The myth, with a slight introduction, takes 
up nearly half the poem. Indeed, the whole ode is a picture- 
gallery of mythic troubles. We have at full length Koronis and 
Asklepios, who were guilty; with less detail Kadmos and Peleus, 
who were innocent; and, in mere outline, Nestor and Sarpedon— 
Nestor, who was lord among the third generation but to see Anti- 
lochos die; Sarpedon, who was mourned by Zeus himself. But 
all this sorrow is lost in the light of poetry. 


Srp. a.—1. Xelpwva: Cheiron was the great mythical healer 
and teacher; he gave Machaon healing drugs (Il. 4, 219), and 
taught Achilles medicine (Il. 11, 832). The Xeipwves of Kratinos 
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was a plea fora return to the old training, of which Achilles was 
the mythical example. See N. 3, 43, foll. — dcAvpiSav: So the 
Centaur is called, P. 9,32. Comp. N. 3,43: @iarvpas ev 8éuoes.— 
2. Gperépas dd yAdooas: Contrast to cowdy Féros. Something 
more was expected of the poet than such an every-day utterance. 
P. apologizes, as it were, on the ground of the naturalness of the 
wish. It was on everybody’s tonguethen. P. 5,107: dy8pa xeivoy 
énawvéovrt cuvetoi: Neydpevow epéw.—4. ydvov ... Kpdvov: Cf. 
N. 3,47: Kpovi8ay Kévravpov.—IIadlov: His cave was on Pelion 
(P. 9, 30), a mountain full of medicinal herbs.—Pip(a) = 6yp(a): 
“Centaur.” So called II. 1, 268; 2, 743; as well as P. 4, 119.— 
dypérepov: “ Upland,” as in Chapman’s Homer, with the same 
note of ruggedness—5. dv8péev lov — dirdybpwmoy: A contrast to 
his name, dnp. Cheiron was dtadéraros Kevravpoy (Il. 11, 882).— 
Opépey ... téxtova: Op. like é3idagéey, “ bred.” — 6. yurapxdédg: The 
o must be lengthened to save the metre. Comp. 0. 6,108: zop- 
ropedov, P. 4, 184: mé6oy, 11, 88: tpeodér.—7. fipda: So Fodas, P. 
1, 53. 


Avr. a.—8. Pdeyda: The myth was taken from the ’Hota of 
Hesiod, a xardXoyos yuvatkay, or list of heroines to whom the 
gods had condescended. The story of Koronis is an especially 
good exemplification of the difference between epic and lyric 
narrative. Epic narrative is developed step by step. ‘The 
lyric poet gives the main result briefly in advance, and follows 
it up by a series of pictures, each of which throws light on 
the preceding” (Mezger).— 9. mplv teAéooa: “ Before having 
brought to term,” “before she had borne him the full time.” 
Eur. Bacch. 100: érexev 5° dvixa Motpar | réAecayv ravpdxepwy 
bedv.—xprotors: P.1, 1.—10. “Aprépi8os: A. kills women, Apollo 
men.—11. év BaAdpe: With dapeioa, an additional touch of color. 
The MSS. have eis “Aida(o) Sdépor €v Gadd xaréBa, which would 
give a quibbling tone, ‘“‘ went to Hades without leaving her cham- 
ber;” nor is a lingering death implied by év @adduo. Artemis 
is expected to kill queens ey peydpo.or (Od. 11, 198); Artemis 
smites Aribas’ daughter, who stole Eumuaios, by hurling her into 
the hold of the pirate vessel (Od. 15, 479); and it was meet that 
the wanton Koronis should be slain éy 6aAdu@—not in her cham- 
ber, but in the bed of Ischys.—12. ylverar: “ Proves.” —&rodAav- 
plfaod viv: Sc. rdy ydAov.—13. dpwdaxiaror: Homeric plural, not 
common in Pindar. dyvopéas (P. 8, 91; N. 3, 20; I. 8 [4], 29) is 
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not exactly parallel,—atvycey yapov: Cf. Eur. Or, 1092: fs Aéyos 
y énpveca (Dind. wor jvera), and 1672: kai Aéerp’ empvea(a).— 
14, dxetpexdpq: So the best MS., and not axepoexdpg. Comp. Ov. 
Trist, 3,1, 60: intonsi candida templa dei, and the descrip- 
tion of Iason, P.4, 82. A. is ever young. 


"En. a’'.—15. owéppa... xalapdv: «., because divine.—16. gpew’ 
2Getv: Subj. of eAGeiv is rparwe{ay.—tpawelav wwpdiav; Koronis 
should have waited until the birth of the son of Apollo, and then 
have married. The gods were tolerant of human successors.— 
17, wapdavey lLayay tpevaiov: P. 12,19: avAdy rap bw vow peéAos. 
On the shield of Achilles, Il. 18,493: wodds & tuévaros dpwper- | 
koupot 8 dpynaripes ediveov, ev 8 dpa roicw | atAvi hdppeyyés Te 
Bony €yov.— 18. ola: Loose reference to ipevaioy. Cf, P. 1,73. 
—19. toxovpifer#(ar): “Such petting, playful strains as girl- 
mates love to utter in even-songs.” In the even-songs of the 
bridal the maids were wont to use the pet name, “baby name” 
(vroxopiopa), of the bride, while they indulged in playful allu- 
sions to her new life.—20. tjparo tav awedvrav: Nikias warns the 
Athenians against this dueépwras eivae ray amrdvray (Thuk, 6, 
183). Lys.12,78: ray drdvre@v émbvpov. Theokr. 10,8: otéapa 
ro cuvéBa wodéoat twa Tay awedvrwv.—ola wal wodAol wa- 
Sov, eré.: Pindar unfolds a moral as Homer unfolds a compari- 
son, <A reference to Hieron and foreign physicians (amedyrer), 
which Hermann suggests, is altogether unlikely, not to say ab- 
surd,—21. idov... ers: A common shift, as in “kind who;” 
only we follow with the plural.—22. atoyiver: “ Putting shame 
on,” —rarraive Ta wépow: O.1,114: pnxért mamrawe mo partov.— 
23. perapona: P. multiplies synonyms to show the bootlessness 
of the quest. The seekers are “ futile,” the object is “ unsubstan- 
tial,” the hopes “ unachievable.” Cf, O. 1, 82, and 14, 6.—Oypetev. 
Cf. N. 11,47: xepdémv b€ yp7 péerpov On pevé perv. 


Srp. B’.—24. foye: “Caught.” On the ingressiveness, see O. 
2, 10,—rovavrav peydhav: Keep the words separate.—dfdrav — 
drav. P.2,28. Note the quantity.—25. \ijpa Kopwvides: “ Wil- 
ful Koronis.” Cf. 0. 6, 22: c@évos nputdvey, 1, 88: Ob 
Siay, and note on 8,68. It may be of some significance that 
she was the sister of the wilful hero Ixion, who came to his bad 
end by etvai mapdrpora (P. 2, 35).—tévov: Ischys, as we are told 
below (v. 31).—27. oxomwév: Used of the gods (O, 1, 54), but esp. 
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of Apollo. O.6, 59: rogod@dpov Addouv Oeodudras o ko mw 6 ».— pyro 
8éxm: See Eur. Ion, 228: éri 8 aogadxroor | pnArAoeae py wrapir es 
puxydv.—téccars (Aecolic) =rvxyayv. Comp. rogov.— 28. Ac€las: 
There is, perhaps, a play on Aogds and evOvraros, “ crooked ” and 
“ straight.”—xowave (Dor.) = xowavi = pnvuty. Hesiod says (fr. 
90) that a raven told it to Apollo. Pindar delights to depart 
from the popular version in little points that affect the honor of 
the gods; hence the emphasis laid on the mdyra Ficayrn vow.— 
wap(a)...véy: As it were “in the courts of.” He did not go 
out of himself. The Schol. dulls the expression by mapa row yvdov 
mvOopevoy.—yvepav mbdov: For the MS. youa membov. mov = 
meioas. The acc. yyopuay gives the finer sense. Apollo forced 
conviction on his will, his heart. So also Mezger, who cites for 
this use of yv. O. 3,41; 4,16; P.4,84. Fennell prefers “ judg- 
ment” to “heart.” — 29. Floavre = ciddrs. Cf. P. 4, 248: ofyor 
toape Bpaxiv.—wpev8eov 8 otx awrrera:: Neither deceiving nor 
deceived. Cf. P.9,46: oé, rdv ov Oepirdy Pevder Otyetv.—30. 
%pyous otre Bovdatgs: On the omission of the former negative, 
comp. P. 10, 29. 41. 


*Avr. B.—31. Ettar(8a: Ischys, son of Elatos, seems to have 
been a brother of Aipytos (O. 6,36), who was an Arkadian lord. 
— 32. feavlav xolrav = xoiray Eévov. “ Couching with a stranger.” 
— 33. dpaipaxérp: Homer’s duaidxeros suits all the Pindaric 
passages. See P. 1, 14.—34. Aaxépeav: In Thessaly. Van Her- 
werden has called attention to the resemblance between Koronis 
of Lakereia and Hesiod’s Aaxéputa xopwvn (O. et D. 745).—xpypvot- 
ow: Specifically of “bluffs.” O. 3, 22: xpnpuvois "AAdeov. — Sal- 
pov: Where we should blame her mad passion, her Anya. — 
%repos —6 xaxorroids (Schol.). N.8,3: rév pev duépots avayxas xepot 
Baordes, érepov 8 Erépars. So often after P., mAéov Oarepoy 
moteiy, Gyaba 4 Oarepa. “The Saipwy repos is one of the notes by 
which Bentley detected the false Phalaris. See ‘ Letters of Pha- 
laris,’ p. 247 (Bohn and Wagner),” C. D. Morris.—36. apa: See 
O. 3, 21.—woAav... tAav: Inevitable expansion of the moral. 
See v. 20. The sentence is proverbial, as in James 3, 5: i8ov, 
éXiyov mip HAixnyv DAny dvdnre.— 37. owdpparos: O. 7, 48: 
onéppa... proyds, 0d.5,490: oméppa mupis color. 


"Em. B’.—38. telxer . .. dv Evdive: On the pyre.—39. oéNas... 
Adaicrov: P. 1,25: ‘Adaicrow xpovvovs. The person of Hephai- 
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stos is little felt, but it can always be brought back as in “Hdai- 
orov xuves, “sparks,” Alexis, fr. 146 (3, 452 Mein.),—40. otxért: 

Apollo has been struggling with himself. Cf. 0.1, 5.—41. dpéy 
= tyérepov, but jjpérepov = evov, and does not refer to Koronis. 
“Our” would be a human touch. Here it is the selfish “my.” 
P. 4, 27: duois = éuois.— bAéooar: The MSS. cddoa. drécOa 
would not be so good, He had killed the mother, and so was 
about to kill the child.—42. patpts Bapeiq civ wafq: The same 
principle as Aja Kopwvidos (v. 25). The ill-fate of the mother 
— the ill-fated mother.— 43, Bapar. 8 tv wpory: An exaggera- 
tion of rperaro, which Aristarchos preferred, after Il. 13, 20: rpis 
pev opétar lov (Mocedav), ro S€ rét paroy ikero réxump (Schol.). 
Bergk suggests répra (Aecol.)=rpirm. See note on O. 8, 46.— 
vexpov: There is no good fem,—44. &épawe: Imperfect of vision, 
in an intercalated clause. So the best MS. dédave would be 
an unusual intransitive, “flamed apart,” literally “shone apart,” 
“ opened a path of light.” The flames were harmless to him.— 
45. &8afa: The old final infinitive.—46. av@pemrowew: More sym- 
pathetic than avépaTav. 


Srp. y'.—47. abroptrwv: In contradistinction to wounds.—48. 
Evvdoves: The sphere of partnership and companionship is wider 
in Greek than in English. We usu. make the disease, not the 
sufferer, the companion. See Lexx. under qvveuu, cvvoa, cvv- 
vaiw.—0. Sepwe mvpl: Sunstroke. Perh. “Summer fever.”"—51. 
étayev: “Brought out,” still used by the profession.—rots pév: 
Resumes the division indicated, v. 47.—pakaxais éraobais: In- 
cantations were a regular part of physic among the Greek med- 
icine-men. The order is the order of severity, So. Aias, 581: 
ov mpds tarpot woot | Opociy Em @das mpds Topavte mypart.— 
Gpdérwv...mivovras...mepawtrev: P. breaks what seems to him 
the hateful uniformity by putting wivoyras instead of a causative, 
such as mickey, or an abstract, such as worois.—52, wpoewavéa: © 
“Soothing potions.” —wepdrrev... ddppaxa: “Swathing with 
simples,” Plasters and poultices are conspicuous in early leech- 
craft. mepantwy (Aeolic)=mepiarrav. So N. 11, 40: mepodars. 
—53. topats grracev dp$ovs: roy is the regular surgical word 
for our “ knife,” and the pl. gives the temporal effect of réuvov. 
P. makes in éoracey a sudden and effective change to the finite 
verb, so as to be done with it. Comp.0,1,14; P.1.55, ioras 
would be feeble. To punctuate at ¢fayev: and make rods pé» 
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... Tous dé mpooavéa depend on écracey is to efface the growth of 
the sentence and the rhythm. The methods are in the durative 
tenses, the results in the complexive (aorist). 


"Avr. y'.—54. S&era: “Is a thrall,” “is in bondage.”  etra 
would mean “lets itself be enthralled by.” The instr. dative 
is the regular construction.—55. érpawev .. . xoploa: P. 9, 47: 
éspane... mappdayev. The prose mporpérew has lost its color.— 
dydvopt: Cf. P. 10,18: dydvopa mAovrov, and O. 1,2: peydvopos ... 
mXovrov. One cannot help thinking of ypnyara xpnpar aynp (I. 2, 
11). See Plato’s criticism of this passage, Resp. 8, 408 B.C. —-. 
56. &v8p(a): Hippolytos, son of Theseus, acc. tothe Schol. Comp. 
Verg. Aen. 7, 765-774.—Koploa: N. 8,44: reay Wuyay xopiéas | 
of pot Suvvardy.—57. ddwxéra: Sc. davdro.—yxepot: 0.9, 382: oxvra- 
Aoy rivake yepoiv. The addition of “hand” does not give the 
same vigor in English. — dépgoiv: The Hesiodic fragment tells 
only of the death of Asklepios (Athenag. Leg. p. 184 ). — 58. 
ivéoxippev: “ Brought crashing down.”—59. 6vatais gpactv: De- 
pends on éo:xéra, and is not dat. of manner (Dissen) to pacrevépey, 
modesta mente. Cf. I. 4(5),16: O@vara Ovaroiot mpémet.—B0, +d wap 
wodés: P. 10,62: dpovrida ray map modds (1. 7,13: 1d... mpd 
goods), ‘that which stretches from the place of the foot,” “our 
nearest business.” — otas elpév aloas: As Archilochos says: -+i- 
yrooke 8 olos puopds avOpwrous €xet. aioas: Gen. of the owner. 


"Er. y'.—61. ofta  oyxa: P. is addressing himself and swinging 
back to histheme. ‘“ Asklepios sought to rescue a man fordone. 
We must seek only what is meet, see what is before us, what are 
the limits of our fate. Seek not the life of the immortals, my 
soul; do the work of the day, play thy humble part to the end. 
And yet, would that I could bring the double delight of health 
and poesy; would that my song had power to charm Cheiron! 
Then the unreal would be achieved by the real, health which I 
cannot bring by poesy which I do.” gia Wuya of Hieron would 
be too sweet. It is more likely that P. is taking a lesson to 
himself. — Biov &0dvarov — 76 e£ouorovc ba trois Beois (Schol.). — 
62. trav 8 ampaxtov Gyre. paxavav: “Exhaust all practicable 
means,” “drain each resource.”—63. et 8¢...é@at(e): Wish felt 
in the condition.—64. pedtydpves tpvor: So O. 11 (10), 4; N. 8, 
4,—66. dv8paow: The plural is part of the shyness with which 
the poet alludes to Hieron’s disorder.—Seppav vécwv: “ Fevers,” 
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—67. 4 twa Aarotéa, xré.: “Some one called (the son) of Lato- 
ides, or son of the Sire; Asklepios or Apollo, son of the great 
Sire Zeus. Bergk suggests # marépa='ArvAXw.—68, wai wev... 
pédov: This shows that the poem was composed in Greece, and 
not in Sicily.—Toviay , . . béAacg~av: Elsewhere (N. 4,53) called 
“Iémov mépov.—69. ‘ApéBoveav: The famous fountain of Ortygia 
(P. 2, 6), called N. 1,1: durvevpa cepvov ‘AAdeod.—Alrvaiov Eévov : 
See P. 1, 


Srp. 8’.—T70. véper: “ Rules” without an object.—71. derots: Seems 
to mean here the rank and file of the citizens (O. 13, 2).—@yaGois : 
The optimates, doubtless, for they are “the good” to a Dorian.— 
72. ydpiras — ydppara.—73. vyleav...ypvodav: See P. 1,1; and 
for the praise of health, comp. Lucian’s De lapsu inter salutan- 
dum.—«@pév t(e): On the effect of re in twinning the two yapires, 
see O. 1, 62.—aé0dov Tv@iaw: Depends on creddvos. So N. 5,5: 
maykpatiov orépavov.—atyhav orepdvoug: Cf. O. 1, 14: dyAaitera 
dé kal povotxads €v dare, and O. 11 (10), 13: kéopov én aretha 
... duped) cekadjnow, The song lends additional lustre to the 
lustrous crowns, The plur. on account of the victories of Phere- 
nikos.—74, Depévixos: O. 1, 18.—év Kipp word: Kirrha was the 
Delphian hippodrome. The victory was won at least eight years 
before, —75. @ap{: Out of construction. Elsewhere in P. with 
acc. and infi—¢dos: Acc, to J. H. H. Schmidt, daos is the light 
of joy (O. 10 [11], 25; L. 2,17), héyyos, for which we here have 
atyAay, is the light of glory (0. 2, 62; P..9, 98; N. 3,64; 9, 42). 


"Avr. &.—TT, GAC): “ Well,” since that may not be.—éweva- 
oSa.: “ Offer a vow to,” not simply “pray.”—2@édw: See P. 1, 62. 
—78. Marpi: Magna Mater or Rhea (Kybele is not mentioned in 
Pindar), The worship of this Phrygian goddess was hereditary 
in the flute-playing family of P. (see P. 12), and he had a chapel 
in front of his house dedicated to the joint service of Rhea and 
Pan. Among the kotpa, who sang wap$éua by night to the two 
deities, are said to have been P.’s daughters, Eumetis and Proto- 
mache. The Scholiasts tell us that Magna Mater was rap vécor 
avénrix) Kal pecwrexy. \Welcker takes codpa: with Tayi, and con- 
siders them to be nymphs. But there is an evident connection 
between the podwn and the ¢érevyn.— ow Ilavi: Cf. fr. VI.1: & 
Ildv,... ceyvav advrav diAak, Marpis peyadas éradé.—80. Adyow 
-»-kopupav: “ The right point (the lesson) of sayings." —pavOdvwv : 
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“Learning.” The lesson isever before him. It is a proverb.—81. 
tv wap’ échov, cré.: One and two are typical. So we have not to 
do with avoirdupois or apothecaries’ weight in Spenser’s “a dram 
of sweete is worth a pound of soure” (F. Q. III. 30).—82. xédopy 
=xoopios.—83. Ta xadd tpépavres wo: Another proverbial locu- 
tion; “turning the fair part outward ” (of clothes), as we might 
say, ‘“ putting the best foot foremost” (of shoes). 


"Er. 0’. — 84. tiv 8... twerar: Thy éy éoddy is great. — 85. 
Bépxerar: As the Biblical “look upon” (with favor). Comp. O. 
7,11: Drore 8 Drov €momre vet Xdpis. “The eyes of the Lord 
are upon the /fighteous.” — 86. ef rw’ dv0p.: Comp. O. 1, 54. — 
& péyas wérpos: N.4,42: mérpos dvab. — dogadijs — drraoros.— 
87. éyevt(o) = éyévero: Aor. with neg. — IImAct... Ké8puq: Pro- 
verbial examples of high fortune and noble character, O. 2, 86.— 
89. of = otror.—oxeiv: O. 2, 10.—xpvocapwinwy ... Moody: The 
Muses so styled again, I. 2, 1.—90. év Spa: Pelion. Cf. N. 5, 22: 
mpodpav 8€ cat xeivos ded’ €vy adie | Motwcay 6 xcdAdorTos yo- 
pos. The marriage of Peleus and Thetis was a favorite theme 
with the poets. See N. 4, 65, quoted below. Catullus makes the 
Fates sing at the wedding (64, 322).—-91. é"é6@: The indic. of a 
single occasion. With the indic. é6rdre has very much the sense 
of jvixa. Comp. O. 1, 37; 9, 104; P. 8, 41; 11, 19; I. 6 (7%), 6; 
fr. V. 1,6.—92. Nupéos: The sea-gods were oracular. So Posei- 
don (0.6, 58). So Proteus and Glaukos. For Nereus as a proph- 
et, the commentators cite Hesiod, Theog. 233, Eur. Hel. 15, Hor. 
Od. 1, 15,5. See also P. 9,102 


Srp. «'. —94, Kpévov maidas .. . iSov, xré.: N. 4, 66: eidey & 
evxukAoy Spay, ras ovpavov BactArnes rovrou T ee Copevot, xré.—95. 
Avds .-. . xdptv: Here “thanks to Zeus.”—96. foracav dp0av xap- 
Sfav: “ Raised their hearts again,” “ raised their sunken hearts,” 
épbav being proleptic, “ erect.” — 98. pépos: éprpeocay, with two 
acC., AS adatpeio Oa in prose. — at rpeis: Ino, Agaue, Autonoé, 
Cf. O. 2, 25.—99. Ovadvg = SeuéAa. 


"Avr. e€.—101. tlerev: P. uses the imperf. seven times (nearly 
all in dactylo-epitrites), the aorist nine times. See note on O. 6, 
41,— réfors: Il. 22, 359: Fpare ro Gre xév oe Tdpes nai SoiBos 
"AmoAdwy | eo Oddy edvr’ dA€owow evi SKaujot mvAnot.—102. ward- 
pevos: See O. 3, 6.— 104. tvyxdvovr’ eb wacxepev—ecirvyotsr’ ed 
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maryéuev. Comp. 0. 2,56: rd dé ruyet, “success,” and N. 1,32: 
GAN’ edvray ed madeiv, xré. —GAAoTE B GAdotat, xré.: O.7,95: dd- 
Lor dAAotat Siahioooocw adpa.—t106, waprohvs: So Dissen 
for és wodvs. Others drderos. am. with emBpioas, “in all its ful- 
ness,” —émBpioas: “ Coming down with weight.” 


"Em. €.— 107. opixpos év opixpois, xré.: cpuixpois is neut. “I 
will be small when my fortunes are small, great when they are 
great.” P, puts himself in Hieron’s place. See O. 5, 45,—108, 
Tov Gudérovr alel ... Saipov(a): “ My shifting fortune.” Though 
prosperity is a mokiq@uos éréras, excessive prosperity is danger- 
ous, and the wise man must be prepared to do homage to the 
fortunes that attend him from time to time.—dpagtv: “ Heartily.” 
—109. adonjow: So doxeira Odus, O. 8,22; N.11,8. a. of honor 
and homage, while 6epamevow is used of service. — Kar’ tpav... 

avav: “To the extent of my power,” “with all my might.” 
Oy. 62: ray €umpaxrov avtAec pa yavav.—110, <b 6é por... dpefar: 
Hieron might be expected to say dpefev. P. looks upon such 
fortune as a dream. See note on O. 6,4.—111. etpéofar: “ Gain.” 
P. 1,48.—péow: With a solemn indefiniteness, that is yet made 
sufficiently plain by the mention of Nestor and Sarpedon. The 
mpdow is “among them that shall call this time ancient” (Dante), 
where songs shall make thee what N, and 8. are to us,—112. 
| Néoropa: A model prince, though mentioned by P. only here 
and P. 6,35, Meroaviov yépovros. — Zapwydév(a): Lykian Sarpe- 
don balances (Pylian) Nestor. One shining light is taken out 
of each camp. Sarpedon, we are reminded, was the grandson 
of Bellerophon, B, was from Corinth, and Corinth was the metrop- 
olis of Syracuse. But P.is thinking of Homer and the looming 
figures of Nestor on the Greek, Sarpedon on the Trojan side. 
Some quiet mischief in this, perhaps (N. 7, 21).—év@penrwv artis: 
aris = paras, hominum fabulas, comp. the talk of the town” 
—‘ whose names are in every mouth,”—113, réeroves: So Kra- 
tinos (Schol., Ar, Eq. 527): réxroves etwaddpoy tpvay.—114, 

orav: “Framed.” So Lat. pangere.—115. ypovia teddOer.: Cf. 
N. 4, 6: pra &€pyparor ypoviarepoy Biorever. — wpagacO(ar) — 
evperOa (Vv. 111). 
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ARxkesiLas* IV., son of Battos IV., king of Kyrene, won a 
Pythian victory with the chariot, P. 31 (Ol. 78, 3— 466 B.c.). 
This victory is commemorated in the fourth and fifth Pythian 
odes. P. 5 was composed to celebrate the return of the victori- 
ous zrozzn, Which took place, as has been conjectured, at the time 
of the Kdpye.a, a festival which fell about the same time as the 
Pythian. The fourth ode was doubtless composed to be sung 
at a banquet in the royal palace, and seems to have been pre- 
pared at the urgent request of one Damophilos, who had been 
exiled by Arkesilas for participating in an aristocratic rebellion. 
That he was related to Arkesilas, that he was akin to Pindar, is 
little more than conjecture. ‘ Urgent request”? means in Pin- 
dar’s case a lordly recompense. The poem was a grand peace- 
offering, and the reconciliation had doubtless been quietly ar- 
ranged in advance. 


Not only in size, but also ir many other respects, the fourth 
Pythian is Pindar’s greatest poem—a prime favorite with all 
Pindaric scholars. The obscurities are few in proportion to the 
bulk, the diction is noble and brilliant. The aesthetic value is 
great, for in this poem we have a whole incorporated theory of 
the lyric treatment of epic themes, the Argonautic expedition in 
points of light. 

After a brief invocation of the Muse, Pindar tells how the 
priestess of Apollo bade Battos leave his sacred island, Thera, 
and found a city on a shimmering hill in Libya, and thus bring 
to honor the prophecy of Medeia (vv. 1-9). 

In the Prophecy of Medeia, we learn the story of the won- 
derful clod that a deity delivered to the Argonaut Euphamos 
where the Libyan lake Tritonis empties into the sea. Washed 
overboard, this symbol of sovereignty followed the wet main to 


* Doric form of Arkesilaos. 
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Thera, whence the descendants of Euphamos should, at the bid- 
ding of Apollo, go forth and possess the land promised to their 
ancestor (vv. 10-56). 

Such is the prophecy that was fulfilled by Battos, the founder 
of Kyrene, and it is to the descendant of this Battos in the 
eighth generation that Apollo has given the glory of tle victory 
in the chariot-race, the theme of Pindar’s song (vv. 57-69). 

So far the overture. Then follows the Quest of the Golden 
Fleece, or the Voyage of the Argonauts, which constitutes the 
bulk of the poem (vv. 70-256). 

On their return voyage the Argonauts had shared the couches 
of Lemnian heroines. From such a union came the stock of 
Euphamos, which went first to Lakedaimon, thence to Thera, 
and from Thera to Kyrene (vy. 261), 

Here the poem seems to pause. A stop at Kupdyas (v. 261) 
would satisfy mind and ear. But P. continues with an after- 
thought participle, which emphasizes the importance of right 
counsel, and prepares the message that he has to deliver. The 
message is one that needs delicate handling, and, like the wise 
woman of Tekoah, P. clothes it in a parable—the Apologue of 
the Lopped Oak (vv. 263-268), 

The answer is not given at once, The king is a healer that 
knows well the art of the soothing hand. The king is one that, 
under the guidance of God, can put the shaken city on its true 
foundation. He has only to will and it is done. Let him then 
take counsel, and consider what Homer said, that a fair messen- 
ger mukes fair tidings, Sucha fair messenger is the poet's 
Muse (vv. 270-279). 

The way being thus prepared, the name of Damophilos is men- 
tioned for the first time, and the praise of the banished noble- 
man is blended with an appeal for such forgiveness as Zeus ac- 
corded the Titans. “Let him see his home again; let him take 
his delight in banquets by Apollo’s fountain. Let him make mel- 
ody on the harp. Let his days be days of quietness, himself all 
harmless, by the world unharmed. Then he can tell what a well- 
spring of song he found for Arkesilas at Thebes” (vv. 281-299), 


As the fourth Pythian is thrown out of line with the other 
odes by its size, and as this characteristic determines the hand- 
ling of the poem, the distribution of the masses becomes a mat- 
ter of leading importance and cannot be relegated, as has been 
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done elsewhere, to a mere summary. Pindar nowhere else goes 
beyond five triads. Here he has the relatively vast structure of 
thirteen. If the introduction bore any proportion to the myth, 
or to the introductions of the other poems, we should have a 
large porch of song. VW’hat do we find? The poet seems to 
enter upon the theme at once, as if he were composing an epic 
and not a lyric. The ringing relative that so often introduces 
the myth makes itself heard almost immediately after the invoca- 
tion of the Muse (v.4). We slip out of port in a moment, and 
find ourselves in the midst of the returning Argonauts. Bat 
the introduction is longer than it seems. The first three triads 
constitute an introductory epyllion—the Prophecy of Medeia— 
which bears a just proportion to the rest. Only if the usual 
measure were observed the myth would occupy seven triads and 
the conclusion three (3-+4-7+-3), but the story runs over into the 
eleventh triad, when the poet chides himself as having lin- 
gered too long (v. 247), and the slow imperfects give way to the 
rapid aorists. He calls on Arkesilas (v. 250) in order to show 
that he is hasting to Kyrene, and the emphasis laid on the guid- 
ance of Apollo prepares the conclusion. Notice that the story 
of the Argonauts makes the same returning sweep to Arkesilas 
and Apollo as the Prophecy of Medeia (vv. 65, 66). Apollo is 
an oracular god, and speaks in riddles. “So read me,” the poet 
says, “the riddle of Oidipus” (v. 263). After this riddle is given, 
“fulfil the word of Homer” (v. 277). Both Oidipus and Homer, 
be it noted, are Apollinic. The answer to the riddle is—Damo- 
philos (v. 281); but it is not until the poet has claimed the good 
messenger’s credit, according to the word of Homer, that he 
brings forth the name. The poem closes with a commendation 
of the banished nobleman, and with the evident intimation that 
this song was made at his desire (v. 299). 

The myth itself (vv. 70-256) is natural enough. It is natural 
enough that in celebrating the victory of Arkesilas, Pindar 
should sing of the founding of Kyrene; and the introduction of 
the Argonautic expedition may be justified on general grounds; 
but this is not the only time that Pindar has sung Kyrene. In 
P. 5 Battos and the Aigeidai come to honor, in P. 9, the heroine 
Kyrene, but there is no such overwhelming excess of the myth. 
In the length of the myth nothing more is to be seen than the 
costliness of the offering. If the poem was to be long, the myth 
must needs be long. 
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There are those who see in Pindar’s Argonautic expedition a 
parable. Damophilos is Iason. Then Arkesilas must be Pelias 
—which is incredible. Damophilos is anybody else, anything 
else. Sooner the soul of Phrixos (v, 159), sooner the mystic clod 
that Euphamos received (v. 21). The tarrying of the soul of 
Phrixos, the drifting of the clod, the long voyage of the Argo- 
nauts, may be symbolical of the banishment of Damophilos. He 
could not rest save in Kyrene (v. 294). The true keynote, then, 
is the sweetness of return, the sweetness of the fulfilment of 
prophecy and of the fruition of hope long deferred. Tleancient 
prophecy came to pass, and Battos founded Kyrene (vv. 6, 260), 
The word of Medeia was brought to honor in the seventeenth 
generation (v.10). The ships should one day be exchanged 
for chariots (v.18). The clod, following the watery main, was 
borne to Thera, not to Tainaros (v. 42), and yet the pledge failed 
not. Iason came back to his native land (v.78). Everybody 
comes back, not Iason alone, else the moral were too pointed, 
Let Damophilos come back. Let there be one Kyrenaian more, 

The measures are dactylo-epitrite ( Dorian), and the grave, 
oracular tone is heard in rhythm as well as in diction, 

“As this poem, among all the Pindaric odes, approaches the 
epos most closely, so the rhythmical composition reminds one 
of the simplicity of an hexametrical hymn. Four times in suc- 
cession we have precisely the same pentapody, 
the close of which reminds us of the hexameter, which, like it, 
prefers the trisyllabic bar towards the close. Another example 
of this will be sought in vain throughout Pindar. These five 
pentapodies are followed by nine tetrapodies, interrupted only 
by a dipody in the middle of the strophe, where there is usually 
most movement” (J. H. H. Schmidt). 


Srp. a’.—1. Dapepov ... orapev: So N. 1,19: foray 8 én’ addci- 
as Oipas, P.“ floats double.” The Muse is his shadow, 
=orjva. So Bapev (v.39)—Siva.—dvbpl pidw: See on P. 1, 92,— 
2. evirmov: Comp. v. 17.—Kvpdvas: See on P, 1, 60.—’Apxeotda: 
The position gives zest to the postponed proper name. Comp. 
P. 8, 42.—3. Aarof$aw: Comp. N. 6,42: adap épveot Aarovs (of 
a victory at the Pythian games); 9,4: parépe kai didtpous maider- 
ow... Lvéavos almewas opoxAapos emnomras. Apollo and Arte- 
mis, together with their mother, presided over the Pythia 
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games. Hence ddeAdpevov.—atéps: ‘ Freshen the gale of songs” 
(Fennell). — otpov prev: N. 6, 31: odpov ... éréov. P. makes 
much use of nautical metaphors and similes, but as the Battiads 
were originally Minyans, a manner of Vikings (0. 14, 4), there is 
a special Argonautical propriety in this use of odpov.—4. xpvotwv 
---alnrav: There were two golden eagles on the dudadds at 
Delphi, the white stone navel, at which two eagles, sent from 
east and west, had met, and so determined the centre of the 
earth. ainréy in one MS.—5. ov dwo8dpou ... tuxévtros: When 
the god was present in person the oracle was so much more 
potent. Cf. P. 8, 27: év & dpa pndodéx@ Mvdan tréccas. Apollo 
was & migratory god, now in Lykia, néw in Delos (P. 1, 39). 
For Apollo’s sojourn among the Hyperboreans, see P. 10, 30 
foll.—tpea, an Aeolic form = iépeca, which Christ gives. Béckh 
and others, ipéa.—6. xpijoev olutorijpa Barrov: “ Appointed by an 
oracle Battos (as) colonizer.” Comp. O. 7, 82: mAsoy eire, where 
the verbal element is felt, as here.—xapwoddpov ArBias: P. 9, 68: 
otre mayxdproy puraey vyrowov.—tepav | vaoov: Thera (Santorini 
= Saint Hirene).—7. és... nricoeev—cxrica. As xpncevis here 
a verb of will, as is hardly so purely final as in O. 10 (11), 81; 
N. 8, 36. It is used rather as éfpa, P. 1,72. Comp. II. 1, 558: rg 
o dim Katavevoa éernrupoy as *AxAna | tysnons, oAdons 8€ woAdas 
ért vnvow *Ayady, and L. and 8. ed. 7, s. v. émws, end.—8. dpye 
véevrt paorp: “A shimmering hill,” an Albion Mamelon. P. 9, 
59: dydov . . . audimedoyv. Kyrene was built on a chalk cliff. 
For description and recent researches, see F. B. Goddard in Am. 
Journ. of Philology, V. 81 foll. 


"Avr. a.—9. dyxoploat: “ Bring back safe,” “redeem,” “ fulfil.” 
Cf. “my word shall not return unto me void.” The MSS. have | 
ayxouioa 6, of which the editors have made dyxopioaé’. P. no- 
where uses the middle of xopui¢w, nor is it necessary here.—10. 
éBSdpq kal ovv Sexdrq: As this is not equivalent to civ éBddua nat 
ao dexdra, P. 1,14 is not a parallel. Cf. O. 18, 58: yéves pro 
aviv ’Arpéos. It is idle to count these seventeen generations.— 
@rjpacov: “ Uttered in Thera,” the dAimAaxros ya of v. 14.—fape- 
vis: Animosa. Others think of non sine dis animosa, and con- 
sider Medea “inspired.” It is simply “ bold,” “brave,” “ high- 
spirited,” as suits such a heroine. There is no such curious 
adaptation of epithet to circumstance as we find in the hive- 
work of Horace (apis Matinae | more modoque).—13. KékAvre: The 
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speech ends, v. 56.— 14. “Ewddouo xépay: Epaphos, son of Zeus 
and Io. The Scholiasts notice the blending of nymph and 
country, which is very easy here, as pifay and guretceo@at are 
often used of persons, N.5,7: é« 8€ Kpdvou kai Znvds fpwas ai- 
xparas pureviévras raade yas.—15, aoréwy pifav: This root, which 
is to spring up out of Libya, is Kyrene, metropolis of Apollonia, 
Hesperides, Barka, etc. — vtevoeo8ar: “Shall have planted in 
her” (Fennell), as one should say “shall conceive and bring 
forth.” P. has no fut. pass. apart from the fut, middle, —pedn- 
gipBpotov: Only here in Greek. Comp, Od. 12, 70: "Apyd macx 


peAovea.—16, év"Appwvos Gepébdoug: The whole region was sacred 
to Zeus Ammon (Schol.). 


"Er, a’. — 17, avti BSedpivov, eré.; The dolphins were to the 
Greeks the horses of the sea, and we must not spoil poetry by in- 
troducing the notions of “ fisheries’ and “studs,” as some have 
done. On the speed of the dolphin, see P. 2,50: deds . . . Oadaa- 
gaiov mapapueiBerat | deAdiva, and N. 6,72: deddivi nev | rayos 
ae fpas eindCoumt MeAnoiav.—Oods : O. 12, 3.—18, dvia +” dy?’ 
éperpay BSidpovs re: gy dud dvow, in the extreme form assumed 
here, can hardly be proved for Greek, and dvia didpous re is 
not dvia Sippwv. The correspondence between “oar” and “rein” 
is not to be pressed, the “rein” being rather “the rudder” (a- 
8ddvov). The two spheres of ship and chariot have much in 
comitiea,and borrow much from each other.—vepdoonew: yopway 
of ships, P. 1,86: vampa dai mydadlw orparor, of reins, as here, 
I. 1,15: dvia.. . vopdcarr(a). Subject “they,” i. e., “men,”— 
é&ehAérodas: For the metonymy, comp. P.:2, tl: hegitiea mewrt- 
xdAwa, and O. 5, 8: dxapavrdémodes dmnvas.— 19. Keivos Spvis: 
“That token,” the clod of earth (v. 21). dpe and oiwyos are 
familiarly used without too lively a sense of the bird meaning. 
See Ar. Av. 719: dpyw dé vopivere wav6 Goarep mepi pavreias 
&axpiver, and Professor Postgate in Amer. Journ. of Phil. IV. 70. 
—20, Tpitrwvi8os év mpoyoais: The geography of the Argonautic 
expedition will always be misty, and the mistiness is essential to 
its poetry. On their return from Kolchoi, the Argonauts passed 
by the Phasis into Okeanos, thence to the Red Sea, carried their 
ship overland twelve days, reached Lake Tritonis, in Libya, and 
found an outlet from Lake Tritonis to the Mediterranean, The 
Okeanos is not our Ocean, the Red Sea is not our Red Sea, the 
Lake Tritonis that we know is inland, and Pindar is poetry.— 
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21. Cep dvdpr Fe8opdve: “ A god taking to himself the likeness of 
man.” No ambiguity to a Greek. 6ep depends on 8é€£aro (v. 22), 
which takes the dat. of interest (see O. 13, 29), just as mpiacba, 
“buy,” and so “take off one’s hands.” Ar. Ach. 812: wdécov 
mpiopai cot Ta xotpidia; Aéye. A gift blesseth both. The god 
is supposed to be Triton. Poseidon was masking as his own 
son and speaking to his own son (v. 45).—yatay: An immemorial 
symbolism. ‘ With our Saxon ancestors the delivery of turf was 
a necessary solemnity to establish the conveyance of land.”—22. 
apppaley: Because he was mp@pevs.—23. alovov...ixdayfe Bpovrav: 
“As a sign of favor he sounded a thunder peal.” Comp. v. 197: 
ex vehéwy 8€ For avrdvoe Bpovras aicwy Pbéypa. Bergk reads 
Bpovrais, Aeolic participle, fr. Bpdyratu:—=Bporra. 


Srp. B’.—24. Gyxvpav: In Homer’s time there were no dyxv 
only edvai.—orl: With xpnuvdyreav.—xadxdéyevuv: The flukes bite; 
hence “jaws” of an anchor, which is itself a bit. Comp. Lat. dens 
ancorae. — 25. xpnpvavrov: Commonly considered a gen. absol. 
with avrey, or the like, understood. Not an Homeric construc- 
tion, and sparingly used in P. See O. 13, 15, and below, v. 282: 
ds dp avddcayros. énréroooe takes the acc. P. 10, 33, but it is 
hard to see why it cannot be construed with the gen. here, as 
emérvxe in prose. — éwérooae = érrérvye: Sc. Beds dvépe eiddpevos. 
On the change of subject, see O. 3, 22.—S08exa ... dépopev: gp. is 
imperfect. Definite numbers usu. take the aor., but the imper- 
fect is used when the action is checked, usu. by the aor., some- 
times by the imperf. There are numberless passages from Ho- 
mer on, Od. 2, 106: ds rpieres pév EAnOe ... GAN’ Gre rérparov RrAOev 
éros. Cf. Il. 1, 53. 54; 9, 470. 474; Od. 8, 118. 119. 804. 306, al. 
—26. vwrov... épijpov: Cf. v. 228: vaeroy yas, and Homer's evpéa 
vara Oaddoons. Here we have a cesert sea of sand.—27. elvddArov 
Sépu: Consecrated oracular language.—pySeow: Medeia was not 
above an allusion to her name.—évordooavres: Usu. “ drawing 
ashorc.” Mezger tr. “shouldering.”—épois = nyerépors = pois, 
P. 3, 41.—28. olomédos: An Womeric word, Il. 13, 473; Od. 11, 
574.—B8alpov: The god of v. 21.—wep’ dipw Onxdpevos: So Bergk, 
after the Schol., for mpdcoyny Onxdpevos. rep(t) Onxdpevos, “ hav- 
ing put on.” In resuming the story P. amplifies it.—30. Gr(e) : 
“ As,” “such as those in which.”—evepyérat: “The hospitable.” 
I. 5 (6), 70: E€vav evepyeriats ayanara.—31. Seinv érayy&Xovr : 
The model words arc found in Od. 4, 60, where Menelaos: giroy 
@ dare boy kai xaiperoy. 
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"Ayr. §',—32. GANG yép: “But it might not be for.” Cf. O. 1, 
55.—mpédacts: Is an assigned reason, true or false. —®33. Eips- 
wvkos: Son of Poseidon and Kelaino, and king of Libya (Schol.), 
Poseidon (Triton) assumes a name like one of his own attributes. 
etipuBias (O. 6, 58), etipupédev (O. 8, 31).—Ewooi$a: So v. 173. In 
Homer evvociyaws, evociyOwy.— 34, apovpas: Is not felt as de- 
pendent on mporvydy, which comes in as an after-thought, but as 
a partitive on dpmratas.—35. mporvyév: “ What presented itself,” 
“what came to hand.”—36. ot8 amwl@qoé vv: “ Nor did he fail to 
persuade him.” Herm, odd’ amiénové Fw (dat.), “nor did he dis- 
obey him,” the subject coming up emphatically in the second 
clause—the jpas (Euphemos) being set off aguinst the god (Euryp- 
ylos). — 37. For: The position speaks for dependence on yeip 
avrepeiaas. See O, 2, 16.—Badaxa: More special and technical 
than -yaiav (v, 21).—8e.poviay:  Fateful.”"—39. évahiay Bape: So 
Thiersch for évadia Bapev oly Gdpa. The adj, (esp, in -vos) for the 
prepos. and subst. So wraidpus (O. 6, 61). Comp. meddparm 
vaiovot, Aisch. Prom. 710; @upaioy oiyveiv, 50. El. 313, The eva- 
Mia BHlaf would thus match the eiva\ioy Sopv and take its own 
course.— Bapev = Bnvar. See v. 1.—oww Gdpq: Comitative-instru- 
mental use of iy, See P. 12,21. The clod went with the spray 
by which it was washed into the sea. 


Er. 8’. —40, éowépas: When men wax tired and careless.— 
oropévay: Coincident with Sayevy.— 7 pav: Protest. — otpuvov: 
“|, Medeia.” dr. with dat., like xeXeto in poetry.—41. Awouwé- 
vos: “ Who relieve their masters of their toils.” So also Schol. 
I], 24,734. “ Reliefs,” “relays,” would be to us a natural trans- 
lution.—43. wpiv pas: First and extremely rare use of piv as a 
preposition,—el yap oto: viv Bade: Wish passing over into condi- 
tion. — 44, “Ar8a orépa: This was one of the most famous en- 
trances to Hades.—45, vids twadpyov Tlewe$awvos: A half-broth- 
er of Eurypylos on the Triton theory. This Poseidonian origin 
accounts for the Battiadai’s love of horses.—46, tlere: See O. 
6, 41,.—Kadioot wap’ 68a: A Minyan of Orchomenos (see O, 
14), and so an interesting figure to a Boeotian poet. map’ éydus 
us mapa kpnuvoirw, P. 3, 34. 


. y AT. tTerpdrov walSov...aipa: The blood (offspring, 
N. 3, 65) of the fourth generation (r. a. émtyerouévwy need not be 
gen. abs.) is the fifth generation, the time of the Dorian migra- 
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tion, or the return of the Herakleidai.—48. ow Aavacts: The Da- 
naoi (or Achaians) were the old inhabitants of the Peloponnesos, 
who were driven out by the general unsettling known as the 
Dorian conquest.—«(e)...AdBe: One of P.’s few unreal condi- 
tions. See O. 12, 13.—49. éfavioravra:: Prophetic present, as O. 
8, 42. — AaxeSalpovos, xré.: The order is the line of invasion, 
though such coincidences are not to be pressed.— 50. viw ye: 
Regularly viv dé. “As it is.” — G@AdoSaway ... yuwarcav: The 
prophecy fulfilled, v. 252: piyey ... Aapmav ... fOvet yuvaccay 
dydpopévwy. These murderous brides are often mentioned in 
classic poetry. See O. 4, 17.—etprjoe: See P. 2,64. Subject is 
Eddapos.—51, révbe...vacov: P.’s range of the terminal acc. is 
not wide. For eAdeiv with ddpor, see O. 14,20; with péyapoy, P. 
4, 134; with mediov, P. 5, 52; with AcBvay, I. 3 (4), 71; with a 
person, I. 2,48. For pode, see O. 9, 76; N.10, 36. ixeo (P. 9, 
55; N. 3, 3), icovre (O. 10 [11], 95), adixero (P. 5, 29), abi€erac (P. 
8, 54), é€ixero (P. 11, 35) hardly count, as these verbs are felt as 
transitives, “ reach.”—of xev ... tékwvrat: The plural agrees with 
the sense of yévos. xev, with the subj., as a more exact future, 
where in prose the future indic. would be employed; an Ho- 
meric construction, nowhere else in P.—otw tpg Cedv: 6., subjec- 
tive genitive, “favor of the gods.” Cf. v. 260.—52. déra: Battos 
(Aristoteles), who is glorified in the next ode.—xedawedéwv : Ky- 
rene had rain, the rest of Libya none. Hence x. by contrast 
rather than absolutely.—53. woAvypvo@: So. O. R. 151: ras ro- 
Auvyxpuvaou | Mvbdvos. The presence of Phoibos is emphasized, 
as v. 5.— 54. dpvdoret = avapydoes. — Oéproow: “Oracles.” Pl. as 
ayyeXias, O, 3, 28. 


*Avr. y'.—55. xaraBavra : The threshold is much higher than 
the floor (Od. 22, 2: dAro & émi péyay oddoy); hence, car’ od dou 
Bayra, Od. 4, 680.—xpdvy | torépw: With xaraBdavra.—56. dyayév : 
Doric = dyayeiy (see O. 1, 3).— NelAoro mpds ... tépevos Kpovida: 
“To the Nile precinct of Kronides” (Zeus Ammon). With Nei- 
Aowo répevos, comp. O. 2,10: otknpa rorayov = otk. rordwov. The 
Schol. combines N. Kpovida, and considers it equivalent to Aids 
NeiAov, but there is no Zevs NetAos in the sense meant.—57. 4 pa: 
The Homeric asseveration (Il. 16, 750; Od. 12, 280) is well suited 
to the solemn, oracular passage.—éwéwv orlyes: “‘ Rows of words,” 
“ oracular verses.” On the absence of eiox, see O. 1, 1.—érragav: 
Only here in P. Not the usual tone of the word, which is ordi- 
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narily “to cower,” as in So. Ai. 171: otyy mrjEecay apavo, 
The attitude here assumed is that of brooding thought.—59., 
vid Ilokvpvderov: Aristoteles - Battos (vy. 52).—oé 8: O. 1, 36.—. 
év rovT@ Adyw: “In consonance with this word” (of prophecy). 
— 60. dp0worev: “ Exalted,” “ glorified.” —pediooas: “The bee” 
is the Pythia. Honey is holy food. Cf. 0. 6, 47.—atropare 
xehaSw: “ Unprompted cry.” He had only asked a remedy for 
his stuttering tongue.—61, és rplis: The consecrated number,— 
avédoaioa: The original sense of atday is not lost, as is shown 
by xeAddo, “loudly bade thee Hail!” The oracle is given by 
Herodotos, 4,155: Barr’ eri gaviw Ades: avak 5€ oe HoiBos 
"ArdAXoyp | és AiSiny mépret pnAorpdoy oikurrypa. 


‘Er. y'. — 63. BvePpéou devas: “Slowness of speech.” Barros 
means ‘“stutterer.” Cf. Sarrapi{w. His real name was “Apicro- 
rédns. Herodotos (1. c.) says that B. was the Libyan word for 
“king.” —wowd: afioi8y i Avors (Schol.).— 64. 4 pdda By: No- 
where else in P. Od. 9, 507: 4 pada 84 pe mwadaiare derpal 
ixdver. There of a painful revelation, here of a joyous vision.— 
pera: Adverbial.—aéte= os. —owicavbépou Hpos: I. 3, 36: hour- 
kéoow dvOnoev pddois. The rose is the flower by ‘excellence, 
Arkesilas was in the flower, the rosy flush of his youth.—65. 
waioi tovrous, xré.: “These children” are the descendants of 
Battos, to whom A.is the eighth bloom. “ Eighth in the line 
of these descendants blooms Arkesilas.” Battos is counted in 
after the Greek fashion.—pépos: P. 12,11: rpirov xagtyynray pé- 
pos.— 66, "Awé\hov & re Ivée: A complex; hence éropev. Comp, 
O. 5, 15.— wiBos . . « twroSpoplas: “Glory in chariot-racing.” 
Others make dudieridvev depend on immodpoulas.—et dppuctiéve : 
€£ is “over,” 0. 8, 54. dpcpixrioveor, not 'Audrvovey, “the sur- 
rounding inhabitants. " This is understood of those who lived 
around Delphi, but it would apply with more force to the 
Libyan rivals of Arkesilas. So, El, 702: duo | AiSues (vywray 
dppateay émorrara.—67. awd... 8a0w: “T will assign him to the 
Muses” as a fit theme for song. The meetness lies in dé, often 
used of that which is due, Cf. I. 7 (8), 59: 60 dpa wai a@avdrots, 
| €odov ye para kai Pbipevov duvois cay Siddpev.—abrév: Ipsum, 
Euphamos in contrast to r@ pév, his descendant, Arkesilas, the 
éé shifting, as often in P. See 0.11 (10), 8. — 69, odiow: The 
house of Euphamos. — $irevéev: I. 5,12: daiuaw urever ddéap 
émnparoy. Odddci, v. 65, shimmers through, 
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Srp. ¥.— 70. Békaro: Without an object, as dye, P. 2, 17. 
Bergk reads dpyn ’xdéfaro.—71. xlv8vves: The dangerous quest, 
the vavriAia.—xpatepots ... GAois: The Argonauts were riveted 
to their enterprise as the planks were riveted to the Argo, which 
may have suggested the figure, but we must not forget that Hera 
inspired them (v. 184), and so may be said to have driven the 
nails. The passages cited certatim by the editors do not really 
help, such as Aisch. P. V. 64, and Hor. Od. 1,35, 17. These are 
not the nails of necessity, but the nails of passion — the nails 
that fastened the ivyé to her wheel, just as the proverb #Aop 
HAq, clavum clavo pellere can be used “of the expulsive power 
of a new affection.” —48dpavros: On the gen. see O. 2,79. d. iron 
of special hardness.—72. é§ dyavav Al.: ¢€ of the source, not of 
the agent. So Thuc. 1, 20.—AloA8av: Here is the genealogy of 
Iason that seems to be followed: 

: Aiodos +- ’Evapéa 


(v. 108). (Schol. v.142). 


| | 
bevs Ladpeovevs "AOdpas 
(v. 142). (v. : 
{ 
Aiowy épns ’Apvbdoy Tupo-+ Tlocedav Bpifos 
(v. 118). (v. 126). (Anat) (v. 136), (v.188).  (v. 160). 
v. 125). 


| | 
IASQN “Adpnros MéAapzros TleAgas NyAevs 
(v. 126). (v. 126). (v. 71). 


Néorwp TeptxAvpevos 
(v. 175). 
—dxdprrois: Pelias perished by the latter means. d., “inflexi- 
ble,” “ invincible.” -— 73. #AGe Sé For . . . Oupp: On the double 
dative, see O. 2,16. Fo. depends on 6uye@ xpvdev. The relation 
is not that of apposition. Cf. P. 1,7: Fou... pari, and above, 
v. 37.—Kpvdev: “ Blood-curdling.” — wunw@ ... bung: O. 18, 52: 
Sicupoy pev muxvdraroy maddpas ws Oeov. Pelias is not only 
“wary,” but “crafty.” Comp. v. 188: BddAero xpnrida copay 
éréwy.—74. pérov dudaddv: See note on v. 4.—evSévBpor0 .. . paré- 
pos: Gaia was the first tenant of the oracle. Aisch. Eum. 1, 
2: mp@rov pev evyn THSe mpeoBevw Oeav | THY mpwropaytiy Tatay, 
and the oudadds was a reminder of her. N.7, 88: mapa péyay 
oppadrdy eipuxdArov | pordy xOovds. Cf. P.6,3; 8,59; 11, 10, 
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—76. alwewov ard orafpav: On Pelion, where he was brought up 
by Cheiron. or. is used in its special Homeric sense.—et8eledov : 
The Homeric signification “far-seen” suits Kronion after a fash- 
ion (0. 1,111), but not Iolkos, whereas “sunny,” an old inter- 
pretation, suits Kronion perfectly (O. 3, 24), and is-not inapt for 
Iolkos, as opposed to the forest shade of Pelion and the cave of 
the Centaur. P. was not always clear himself as to the tradi- 
tional vocabulary, 


"Avr. &'.—78. Eeivos air’ Gv adords: Only passage where aire is 
used = cire. Even in prose the first eire is sometimes omitted. 
Iason was both.—79, alypaiow 8.80uai0w: As Homer's lieroes. 
Od. 1,256: Zyav ... dvo0 dotpe.—80. G@ te... apg 8é: re... Ge, 
again P, 11, 29, the reverse of the common shift, pey .. . re (O. 4, 
18). —Mewhrer émiyapios: A close-fitting dress was a 
for hunters in a dense forest.—81. wapSedkéq: So Paris, II. 3, 17: 
wapdaXrénvy dpoww éywv Kai kaprviAa Téka | kai Eidos: atrip 6 
doipe dim KexopvOpéva yaikeo | wdAdwy. But Paris was brought 
up on Mt. Ida,not on Mt. Pelion, and P. las blended his colors, 
Philostratos IT. (Imagg. c. 7) gives Iason a lion-skin, which is a 
symbol of the Sun, who was Medeia’s grandsire, rarpds “HAtos 
mathp, Eur. Med. 1321.—¢pteaovras SpBpovs = dpicwew movovvras 
(Schol.). “Shivering showers” =“ shivery showers.” But as 
OuSpos is a orpards dpeiAcyos (P. 6, 12), “ bristling showers” may 
well represent bristling spears. Comp. Il, 7, 62: oriyes... éyyeos 
mrethpixviat.—B82. ovbé copay... kepSevres: He was still a boy, and 
had not shorn his locks off—for Greek youths were wont to ded- 
icate their first hair to the river-gods (Schol.). Hence Pelias’ 
sneer at him, v.98. Others think of the kdpy xouéqvres “Ayatoi, 
and the vindication of his Achaian origin, despite his strange 
attire. —83. Garav vetov kataifugoov: For acc. comp. P. 5,11: eara- 
Oicoe... pdxapay écriay. As P, seems to associate aldioom with 
aidw (P. 1,87; 5,11), “flared all down his back.” Comp. ayAaoi 
above.—oderépas — dis. See 0.9, 78.— 84, drapBaxroo (not in 
L. & 8.) =drapSdrowo. Herm. reads drappixroco after Hesych., 

rappvéacOa* hoSndjva. I. makes trial of his unaffrighted soul 
—his soul that cannot be affrighted—just as, on one interpreta- 
tion, Kyrene makes trial of her unmeasured strength (P. 9, 38). 
—B85. iv ayope ahyPovros SyAov: In prose, rAnOovens ayopas, from 
10 o’clock in the morning. Gen. of time, from which the gen. 
absol,, with pres. part., cia 
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"En. &.—86. dmLopévev: Not gen. absol. “Of the awed be- 
holders.” —épwas: “‘ For all that,” though they knew not that he 
was the heir.—tts ... nal ré8e: “Many a one (dd¢e 8é ris cisrecke, 
Hom.), among other things this.”—87. OU ti wov: Half-question, 
half-statement. “It can’t be, although it ought to be.” Comp. 
Ar. Ran. 522, and the famous skolion of Kallistratos: ®Ara® 
‘Apyooe, od ri mou réOvnxas.— v8 pav: Swearing often indicates a 
doubt which one desires to remove (P. 1, 63). Apollo’s hair is 
the first thing suggested by the nAdxcapor . . . ayAaoi (Vv. 82). 
Ares is next (€xzayAos, v. 79)—but not so beautiful as Apollo, 
though Aphrodite’s lord—then the demigods.—~wéors | "Adpodt- 
vas: Ares, for Hephaistos is not recognized by Pindar as the 
husband of Aphrodite; nor is he by Homer in the Iliad, and the 
episode of Od. 8, 266 was discredited in antiquity.—88. év 8é: 
And yet who else can it be, for Otos and Ephialtes are dead ?— 
Ndéw: The Aloeidai were buried in Naxos and had a cult there. 
—89.*Qrov ... "EqudAta: Homer calls them zoAv xaAXiorous pera 
ye KAuréy ‘Qpiwva (Od. 11,310). According to him the brothers 
were slain by Apollo for threatening the immortals with war. 
According to another account, they slew each other by the device 
of Artemis. The comparisons are taken from the Artemis cycle, 
as Iason is clearly a hunter.—’EqudAta: For the voc. comp. v. 
175; P. 11,62. The voc. naturally gives special prominence and 
interest, but it must not be pressed too much, as has been done 
with IlarpdéxAers immed and Evpace ovBora. Metre and variety 
have much to do with such shifts.—90. nai pdv: It is hard to 
believe Tityos dead with this gigantic youth before our eyes; 
hence the oath by way of confirmation, as v. 87.—Tirvév: T. was 
slain by Artemis. Od. 11,580: Anra yap 7Axnoe Atds xvdpny rrapd- 
xoirw | v0" €pxopévny 51a xaddtxdpov Tavornos. Those who 
wish to moralize P.’s song see in these figures warning examples. 
It would be as fair to say that Tityos was introduced as a com- 
pliment to Arkesilas, whose ancestor he was (v. 46).—92. dpa... 
€parat: épara is subj. A bit of obbligato reflection without any 
personal application. The Greek moralizes as Shakespeare quib- 
bles.—rav év 8uvate didotdtwv: See P. 2, 34. 


Srp. «.—94. ydpvov: The lower range of this word, as O. 2, 96. 
— dva 8 jpidvors: Comp. O. 8, 51: dv’ trots. — fpedvors Seorg +” 
amjva: Greek seldom comes nearer than this to év da dvow (v. 
18). Mules were a favorite team among the Thessalians as well © 
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as among the Sicilians.—96. Sefrepp: Iason had lost his left shoe 
in crossing the Anauros. See v, 75.—«hérrev = kadvrrwv. Cf. O. 
6, 36. The Greek associated the dissociate radicals of these 
words,—97, Ilofav yaiav; There is something disrespectful about 
moiay, and yaiay is not especially courteous. The Homeric formula 
(Od, 1,170) is: ris mdGev €oo’ dvdpav; moO ror wédus H8€ ToKHjes ; Pe- 
lias had come wpotpowdéav, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left of him, his eye riveted on the unsandalled foot, and see- 
ing nothing of the éms on the face of the multitude, —98. avOpamrwy 
«++ xaparyevéwv: “Groundling wenches,.” —woltas ... yaorpdé¢: 
No father is mentioned (contrast Homer's roxjes), and the mother 
is an old drab, by whom Iason was “ditch-delivered.” The in- 
sinuation that she petted her child is not impossible, though to 
less prejudiced eyes Iason could not have suggested a paupa- 
xuGos.—99, tfavixev: “Sent forth,” “spewed forth,” “ spayned.” 
—100, warapidvais: Tronical. 


"Avr. €.—101. Baporjoats ayavoiot Adyors: Both lesson. that 

Iason had learned from Cheiron—boldness of action, gentleness 
of speech. — 102. apeipy: This form, only here in P., becomes 
common in later times; perhaps “was moved to answer.” Cf. 
éorparevdn (P.1,51).—otoew: May be an undifferentiated fut, 
equiv, to a present. But the future = péAAew oivew is defens: 
ble, “that I am going to show myself the bearer of Cheiron’, 
training.” Cheiron’s great lesson, reverence for Zeus, and rever- 
ence for one’s parents (P. 6, 23), is the very lesson which Iason is 
about to carry out. In restoring Aison he is obeying Zeus.— 
103. Kaptxdkots: Chariklo was the wife and Philyra the mother 
of Cheiron (P. 3, 1). —kotpat...ayval: Repels the moka Yaorhp, 
the old drab who | is supposed to have spoiled him.—104. 
» +. elrév: Zeugma for wonoas.—105, ebtpawedov: The reading of 
the old codices, évrpdreAov, might mean “ to cause concern, shame, 
anxiety.” eirpdmedov (Cod. Perus,) would mean “ shifty,” “ de- 
ceitful.” “I have never said nor done aught that was not 
straightforward.” éxrpdedoy (Schol.), * out of the way,” “in- 
solent.”—106. dpyav dyxopifwv: So with Bergk after the gram- 
marian Chairis for the MS. dpyaiay xopifov. dyxopitwy: “'To get 
back,” pres. part. for fut. (dy)xouifov has been suggested, but 
is unnecessary. The conative present will serve. See O. 18, 59. 
If dpyaiay is read, notice how far the adjective carries in the 
equable dactylo-epitrites. Cf. O, 11 (10), 19.—warpdés: Pelias had 
asked for his mother, Iason proudly speaks of his father, 
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"Er. ¢’.—109. wv: Sc. ryudy.—Aevnais wmibijcavra dpactv: Aevxais 
is variously interpreted. ‘“ White,” i.e.“ envious.” Others comp. 
Aevyadéos (Il. 9,119: ppeot Aevyadénot miOnoas), Avypos, Fennell 
Avoca (Avcya), “yielding to his mad desires.”—110. d&pyeSexay : 
“Lords by primal right,” “lawful lords.”—112. naSog .. . Onxd- 
pevor: ‘“‘ Having made lamentation.”—113. piya coxvre: So piyda 
with dat., Il. 8, 437.—114. wépwov: With the imperf. the thoughts 
follow the motion. See note on O. 2, 23.—owapydvoig év wopdv- 
péors: The omdpyava are also xpoxard, N. 1, 38.—115. vueri xowd- 
@avtes 686v: “Having made night privy to the journey.” Time 
is often considered a companion (O, 2, 11).— tpddev = rpédhew: 
The inf. as O. 6, 33: ijpor mopaaivery Sdpev Eidatida Bpédos. 


Srp. s’.—117. Nevalrrov: White horses were princely. See P. 
1, 66: AevKoTedAwy Tuvdapidav. — 118. od gelvayv txofpav ooo GAN: 
The MSS. have ixéyav, which is unmetrical. od feivay tkouy” ay 
(=ddrypévos dv inv), “I can’t have come to a strange land” would 
be easy, and an aorist focus is supported by ce Il. 9,414, and 
by P. 2, 36, where the codices have ixdyr’. The pure opt. might 
stand here as a half-wish, a thought begotten of a wish, “I hope 
it will turn out that I have come to no strange land,” ov being 
adhaerescent. Bergk has written ov pay feivos ikw yatay DAoy, 
which does not explain the corruption. ov pay does not occur 
in P., though otd€ pay does. — dAAwv = ddAorpiav. Cumulative. 
—119. Pip — dnp. Only of the Centaurs. P. 3, 4.—120. €ywow — 
éyvwoav.—121. woppddvgav: For the plur. see P. 1,13. The dual- 
istic neut. plur. often retains the plur. verb, and there are two 
streams of’tears here.—122. Gv wept uxdv: “ All round (through) 
his soul” —xara tiv €avrod uy (Schol.). 


"Ayr. s’.—124. xaolyvynrot: Aison’s brothers. See v. 72.—odi- 
ow: O. 3,39: "Eppevidats Onpwvi tr eAOeiy kiddos. The brothers 
were an accession.—125. xara «Adéos: “At the report,” “close on 
the report.” Comp. xara wddas, “at the heel of,” “ following.” — 
dépys: Bee v. 72. Most memorable to us for his part in the 
Alkestis of Euripides, where he declines to die for his son Ad- 
metos: yaipers dpav Pas, marépa 8 ov yaipew Soxeis ;—Ywepyda : 
A fountain in the ancient Pherai, near Iolkos, Hypereia. See 
commentators on II. 2, 734; 6, 457.—126. é« 88 Meoodvas: Mes- 
sene was distant, hence an implied antithesis to eyyis pév.— 
"Apvédv = Auvédwr, a8 "AAxpay for “AAxpatoy (P. 8, 46).—Mérap- 
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wos: A famous seer, son of Amythan. Od. 11, 259; 15, 225.— 
127. aveyuov: Must depend on ixey—cf. P. 11, 35: Srpdquow e€i- 
xero—but it would be easier to have ikoy (suggested by Bergk), 
and dveyiol (Hartung). ixoy would then be in the sehema Alema- 
nieum. See v.179. Itis wholly inconceivable that dyeyudy should 
depend on eipevéoyres = diddovres. —év Sartos .. . poipg: At a 
shared, i. e, common, banquet.—129, appdfowra: Comp. N. 1, 21: 

dppddioy Seirvov. The Thessalians lived well, as we know from 
Euripides’ Alkestis, Plato's Kriton, and other familiar passages, 
—tacev... ravvey: “Stretched joy to its full extent,” “ kept it 
up to its full height.”—130. Spawdv: N. 2,8: SpémerOai ead\duorov 
dwrov. The aor. on account of the definite number ( v. 26). 
Otherwise we should haye expected the present part., as the 
action is coincident with ravvev. 


*Er. s'. -- 182. wavra: Acc. pl. with wapexowaro. In contra- 
distinction to v. 116: xeddAaa Adyar. — Gépevos — roinoapevos. 
“Speaking in sober earnest.”—owovSatov: Before v. 129 it was 
all eibpooiva. — 133, éréowovr(o): Figuratively. “They took 
sides with him.”"—134, 4A8ov ... péyapov: v. 51.—136. Tupois 
épacithoxapov: See v.72, and note the contrast to mods .. . 
yaorpds, both at the time of bearing.—rpaty... dapov: Cf. v, 
101. mpais, “gentle” by nature; jpepos, by culture (J. H, A. 
Schmidt).—137, wenterdfwv: Comp, the Biblical “ distil ” (Deut. 
32, 2), and Homer's péey atdn.— 138. Baddero xpywida: P, 7, 3: 
kpynmwid doday Batéoba. The metaphor shifts rapidly, but the 
notion of drink - offering is not foreign to that of laying the 
foundation.—Iat IT.: Stately genealogical address, with effect- 
ive position of vocative.—Ilerpaiov: Poseidon was worshipped 
in Thessaly as the Cleaver of the Rock, because he had opened 
a way through the rock for the Peneios, On the z's, see vy. 150. 


Srp. (.—139. devrepar: “ Are but too swift.” N.11,48: dmpoc- 
ixrav 8 éparev d€vrepat paviac, — 140. émBSav: “ Day after the 
feast,” the next morning with all its horrors, next day's reckon- 
ing.—141. Geprocapevovs dpyds: “ Having ruled our tempers by 
the law of right (@éu:s).” —itoaivew: Cf. v. 275, — 142. pla Bois : 
Not common, yet not surprising after the frequent use of heifer 
(‘Samson's heifer”) everywhere for a girl or young married 
woman, Cf. Aisch. Ag. 1126 (Kassandra speaks): dreye ris Bods 
Tov ravpov. — 143, Opacvpyset Takpwvei: See v. 72. S. imitated 
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Zeus’s thunder and lightning, and was struck by lightning for his 
pains. — 144. xelvow gurevOdvres: v. 256: Eigdpou gurevdér. — 
oGévos deXfov: The sun rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.— 
xptofov: v in Homer, vy common in P.—145. Motpa: 8° agloravr(as), 
xré.; “The Fates withdraw ... to hide their blush” (Dissen). 
This has a modern sound, but is better than Rauchenstein’s, 
“The Fates avert their faces, if enmity among the members of 
a family obscures reverence (die heilige Scheu).” Hermann reads 
aido:, and makes the Fates revolt against concealment, 


"Avr. (.—148. auévrecow: The historical Thessalians were fa- 
mous dkoyriorai. X. Hell. 6, 1, 9.—149. EavOdg: “ dun.”—dmwovpars 
| Qperépwv roxdwv, xré.: This is hardly mpavs capos, according to 
modern ideas, but Iason warms as he goes on. Comp. v. 109 
with v. 101. — 150. wAotrov malvov: “ Feeding fat thy wealth.” 
P. has an especial fancy for z- alliteration.—151. wovet: ‘“ Irks,” 
a rare transitive use.—rtatta wopavvovr(a) = ori ravra mopouver.— 
152. «al oxGwrov pdvapyov Kal Opdvos: The verb of ratra is not 
exhausted, and there is no need of a nominatious pendens.—Kpy- 
Oet8as: Aison.—153. twwérats ... Aeoits: The Thessalian cavalry 
was famous.—evOuve .. . Sixas: Solon, fr. IV. 87: evOvver 8s 8i- 
kas oxoAdtds. — 154. ra pév: Notice the lordly indifference to ra 
8é, which had already been disposed of—filocks and fields. 


"Er. ('.—155, avaoryy: To which the dvacrnon, dvaorjons, of 
the MSS. points. avacrain, the opt., is a rare sequence and can- 
not be paralleled in P. As there is no touch of a past element, 
dvaorain would be a wish, and detach itself from Atdcov. See 
Am. Journ. of Phil. IV. p. 425.—vedrepov, itself threatening, is re- 
inforced by xaxdv.—156.”"Eoopas | rotos: “I will be such” as thou 
wishest me to be, will do everything thou wishest. Comp. the 
phrase mavrotov yevéoOar.— 157. ynpatdv pépos: Yet Pelias be- 
longed to the same generation with Iason, acc. to Pindar (see v. 
72), although not acc. to Homer, who makes Aison and Pelias 
half-brothers (Od. 11, 254 foll.). This makes the fraud transpar- 
ent. Notice also his vigorous entrance (v.94). It is true that 
his daughters cut him up, in order to restore his youth, but 
that does not prove that he was as old a man as Aison.—158. 
adv 8 avOos fBas xupalver: «x. “is swelling,” “is bourgeoning.” 
xuua 18 not only the “wave,” but also the “swelling bud.” (J. 
H. H. Schmidt).—159. xopiga:: This refers to the ceremony of dya- 
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xAnots, by which the ghosts of those who had died and been 
buried in foreign parts were summoned to return home and rest 
in their cenotaph. So we might translate «., “lay.”"—160. é\@6v- 
tas: We should expect eAédvra, 8c. rwa. But there is a jpas in 
Pelias’ conscience, 


Erp. 7.— 162. parpuds: Ino-Leukothea, acc. to the common 
form of the familiar legend ; acc, to P., Demodike (Schol.).—164. 
el peraddAarov tt: “ Whether there is aught to be followed up.” 
Dreams might be false, for they come through the gate of ivory 
as well as through the gate of horn, Od. 19, 562,—érpiva: Sc. 
"AmdAXoy, a very natural ellipsis whenever oracles are mentioned. 
—vat mwopmrdy: Almost as one word, “a ship-home-bringing.” 
nropray: Od. 6,290; 10,18,— 165. ré\erov .. . mpojoew = edy re- 
A€oys .. . Mpon7w.—povapyetv | kal BactAevépev: Comp, v. 152: cai 
oxanrov wévap xo kal Opdvos.—167. Zevs 6 yevébuos: Cf. O. 8, 16. 
Z. was the father of their common ancestor, Aiolos,—168, «pi€ev 
= dtexpiOnaar. 


"Ayr. 1'.— 170. t6vra wAdov = dri GvTws foTw.—171. atvéper: 
Comp. the use of ppovpay aivery among the Spartans, Xen, Hell. 
3, 2, 23. 5,6. There may be an allusion to fire-signals.—rpeis: 
Herakles, Kastor, Polydeukes,—172. édtwoBAeapov : Of Aphrodite, 
fr. IX, 2,5: ’Adpodiras €AixoBAXehapov. Cf. Hesiod. Theog. 16; 
Hymn. Hom, V.19.— 173. "Evvoci8a: Of the sons of Poseidon 
(v. 83), Euphamos, ancestor of Arkesilas, is from Tainaros (vy. 44) ; 
Periklymenos, grandson of Poseidon, brother of Nestor (Od. 11, 
286), is from Pylos. Notice the chiasm. They are all Minyans. 
—alBeobévres GAxav: In modern parlance, “from self-respect,” 
ad\xay being an equiv. of “self,” as yairay (O. 14, 24), as xopas (P. 
10,40). dAkay is “repute for valor,” ‘a brachylogy made suffi- 
ciently plain by «Aéos below. aides and aimyivy are often used 
in the sense of military honor. I]. 15,561: & didot, avépes fore, 
cal aide Oéo@ evi Ouug. See also v. 185.—inryatrar: Hardly a 
reference to the top-knot. Poseidon’s sons were all tall (the unit 
of measurement being the fathom), and if they were tall, so was 
their hair. Cf. ofd¢wvos (So. O. R. 846), éxaroprdidaw (O. C. 717), 
—175, Tleptxdtpev(e): Comp. v. 89. P. has no special interest in 
Periklymenos.—evpvBia: A title in the Poseidon family, O. 6, 58; 
P. 2, 12,—176, é& *Amwé\Awvos: Orpheus is the son of Oiagros (fr. 
Xx. 8, 10; hence ef ‘A. may be taken as ‘sent by.’ Cf. Hes. Theog. 
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94.—do.8ay wardp: Even in prose the speech-master at a sympo- 
sium is a marjp Adyou (Plat. Sympos. 177 D).—177. ’Opgevs: First 
mentioned by Ibykos of Rhegion, assigned to the Argonautic ex- 
pedition by Simonides of Keos. 


"Er. 1 .—178. wépwe; See v. 114.—yxpvodpams: ypvodppames is an 
Homeric epithet of Hermes,—179. "Exfova ...”Epvrov: Hold-fast 
and Pull-hard, sons of Hermes and Antianeira.—xexAd8ovras: A 
peculiar Doric perfect participle with present signification (comp. 
mepixoyras, V. 183). The Schol. makes it = wAnOvovras, “‘ full to 
overflowing with youth.” The anticipation of the plural is called 
oxnpa ’AXxpavxdv. See note on v. 126. Il. 5, 774; 20,188; Od. 
10,513: eds "Ayépovra Tupipreyébwv re péovow | Koxuros &, ds 387 
Zrvyés vdards eoriy dmoppwf. The figure becomes much easier 
if we remember how distinctly the plural ending of the verb 
carries its ‘ they,” and here xeyAddovras recalls viovs.—taxdes: So 
the better MSS. for rayéws. Cf. P. 11, 48: Oody axriva. — 180. 
Tlayyaiov: On the borders of Thrace and Macedon.—vaverdovres : 
“Dwelling, as they did,” far to the north, while Euphamos dwelt 
in the far south. Cf. P. 1,64.—181. Oup@ yeAavet: Comp. O. 5, 2: 
xapdig yeAavei. Notice the cumulation.—évrvev: 0. 3, 28: éyrv’ 
ayayxa.—183. wedplxovras: See v. 179.—184. wé8ov f&vBarev “Hpa : 
Hera favored the expedition, as appears from other sources. Od. 
12, 72: "Hpn mapérepev, éret pidos jev ‘Inowy. 


Srp. 6'.—186. trav dxlv8vvov ... alava: aioy is fem. P. 5, 7; 
N. 9,44. The article has a contemptuous fling. So. Ai. 473: 
aicxpov yap advdpa rov paxpov. xpnfew Biov, “ your.”—wapa parpl : 
Comp. the slur cast on Iason (v. 98), and P. 8,85: poddvray map 
parépa. — wéacovt(a): O. 1, 83. —émt xat Oavdrw: Even if death 
were to be the meed (like émi piodo). — 187. dppaxov ... das 
Gperas: ddpyaxdy twos is either “a remedy for”’ or “a means to.” 
Here it is the latter. It is not ‘‘a solace for their valorous toil,” 
but an “elixir of valor,” as we say the “elixir of youth.”—189. 
Aé€aro: “ Reviewed.”—éwawjoats: Coincident action.—191. Mé- 
os: A famous soothsayer. — éyBéAov: The ¢u8odov was more 
modern, but P. had in mind the famous talking-plank in the ship 
Argo.—192. &yxvpas: The same mild anachronism as above, v. 
24. The anchors were suspended at the prow, v. 22 and P. 10, 
52. On the two anchors, see O, 6, 101. 
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"Avr, &'.—198. diddkav: Comp. the famous scene in Thuk. 6, 32. 
—194, éyyenépavvov: So O, 13, 77: Zyvds €yyetxepavvov.—e@nvTd- 
pous: Proleptic. So efppova and didiay, v. 196,— 195. xvparov 
pumas dvénww t(€): dvéuwy purai is common enough everywhere. 
So in our author, P. 9, 52; N. 3, 59; fr. V.1, 6; So. Antig. 137, 
p. not so common of the waves. Fr. XI. 83: mévrov purai.— 
éxahea.: He called on Zeus, and then on the other things that he 
feared or desired. Nothing is more characteristic of the heathen 
mind than this meticulous prevision. Zeus answered for all.— 
198, $@éypa... derives: No iorepoy mporepov. The lightning was 
secon(lary.—199. apmrvody ...€oragav: iordva: is used in poetry 
to form periphrases with abstract nouns (Béckh), very much as 
rotetoOa is used in prose. a. éor.—avérveveay, for which see 
S0.0.R.1221: dvémvevaod r €x wébev | kai xarekoinnoa rovpdv 
dupa. “They drew a free breath again.” 


"Er. &.— 201. évirrev: Not the Homeric é¢virra, but a new 
present formation from éyyere (Curtius).—202, dxopos: Gives life 
to the dipping oar, that cannot get its fill.—203. "A€etvov: The 
“Afewos, afterwards Evfewos.—204. Eowavt(o) = xadidpucay. CF. 
P.5, 42: xaééooavro (MSS.), where, however, we read xa@eocar. 
—205. poivicoa...ayéAa tatpev: Cf. v. 149: Body EavOds ayédas, 
For the sacrifice, see O. 13, 69. 81.—Opnixtov: Hieron, the seat of 
the altar, was on the Asiatic shore and in Bithynia, The Bithyni- 
ans were Thracians (Hdt. 7, 75), but Thracian had a nobler sound, 
such as Norse has to us, a sound of the sea. So. O. R.196: rap 
drdéfevoy dppoy OpyKtov kdvdova, Antig. 588: dvomvdos Grav | 
Opyacacoty epeBos vpadroy éemdpayy mvoais.—206. vederioroyv : 
Built by the sons of Phrixos.—6wv: The best MSS, have Aéh- 
vov, Which is a gloss, This shows that the old readers connected 
it with @évap,—évap: I. 3 (4), 74: Baduxprvou wodtas dbs éEevpaw 
éévap, where it means the hollow (depth) of the sea, as it else- 
where means the hollow of the hand. Ace. to the Scehol. rd xai- 
wpa rod Swpovd rd dmodeydpevoy ta Gipara. — 207, Seoméray. .. 


vaav: Poseidon. 


Srp. .—208, cw5pépwv ...werpav: The famous Symplegades. 
—4Gpatpdaxerov: See P. 1, 14.—210. etiyes: The winds come like 
files of armed men. Contrast P. 6, 12.—redXevrav: “ Death.”— 
211. Gaow: Long a notable demarcation for the Greeks,—212. 
kehawworerot: See Hat, 2, 104, v the dark skin of the Kolchians. 
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—PBlav | pt—av — “ Joined battle,” “fought hand to hand with.” 
-—213, wap(é): “In the realm of.”—air@: Contrast to their previ- 
ous adventures,—wérva ... Bedéwv: Aphrodite. Cf. Il. 21, 470: 
wérvia Onpaoyv (Artemis). — 214, wourlAav tvyya: See P. 2, 40, and 
add N. 4,35: fuyye 8 EAxopat fFrop, and Plaut.-Cistell. 2,1, 4: 
versor in amoris rota miser. 


"Avr. ¢.—216. powd8(a): “ Maddening.”—217. Ards: “ Suppli- 
catory,” “the litany of incantations.” Cf. 0.6, 78: Acrais Auci- 
as. Some prefer to consider Arrds as 8 substantive in apposition. 
—axbiSaonyoev coddv: Sc. eivac. So rovrovs irméas édi8akev, rdv 
vidv imméa €d:8a$aro, avrovs yevvaious é&e8i8a£as.—218. wobava ... 
“EdAAds = roboupévn ‘ENAds = 1dOos ‘EAAddos. — 219. xaropévav: 
The metaphor of the dAvros xixAos lingers. She is a wheel of 
fire, lashed by Peitho, who is Aphrodite’s first maid of dishonor. 
So Aisch. Ag. 385 (of an unholy love): Biarat 8 & rdAawa Ueto. 
—220. welpar’ &é0\wv: “The achievements of (the means of 
achieving) the labors.”—221. dévrlropa: Magic herbs were shred- 
ded (réuvew), as in Aisch. Ag. 17: dmvou 108 dyripoAmoy € yr é- 
pve dkos.—222, xatalvyoav: They pledged (themselves). De- 
sponderunt. ‘‘They vowed sweet union in mutual wedlock.”— 
223. ptfa.: A promise, as a vow, takes the aor. of the future. 
Od. 4, 252: dpooa... pn... dvadjmva. With piga cf. P. 9, 13: 
Evvdv yapov ptxévra. On ey with peyvivas, O. 1, 90. 


"Er. ¢.—224, &8apdvrwov: So Apoll. Rhod. 3, 1285: dddpavros 
dporpov.—oxlpparo: “ Pressed hard.” L. & S. transl. “alleged !” 
Applies strictly to dporpoy alone, not to the oxen, which would 
require €ornoev. Transl. cai, “ with.” —225. §avOav: See v. 149: 
Boav £avOas ayéXas. — yeviov = yevyov: v is semi-vocalic (con- 
sonantal). See G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 147. — avéov: Monosyllabic. 
Sometimes written mvedv. See G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 117. — 227. 
wéhacoev: Apoll. Rhod. 3, 13807: eidxey émxparéws mavtt obéver 
dppa medAdoon | CevyAn yaAKein.—dp0ds 8 atdrAaxas, xré.: “ Straight 
stretched he the furrows as he was driving.” The process and 
the result side by side. — 228. évad: With oyife. dy’ dpdyuas 
would mean “a fathom at a time,” not “fathom high.”—229, 
Bacthevs, | Saris Gpxer vads: He disdains to turn to Iason.—230. 
orpwpvdv: “ Coverlet.” 


Srp. ta’.— 231. Ovodvy: “ Flocks.” —232. atSdcavros: Gen. abs. 
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of participle without a subject. See v. 25.—xpoxéev: A royai 
color, as well as purple. See N.1, 38: cepok@rodyv omdpyavor, 
— 288, édka=eFdka, Plupf. of ctw. Comp. éopya and the 
rest.—épetpais: P, suppresses the details. So he does not say 
that Medeia bade Iason not plough against the wind. Even 
here we have to do only with the xepadaia Adyar. For the pl., 
see O, 3, 28.—234, avayxas | &vreow: So N. 8,3: yepol avaycas. 
Comp. Hor. Od, 1, 35,17: saeva Necessitas | elavos trabales et cu- 
neos manu | gestans aena,—236, alavés: P, 1, 83.—237. téev: His 
anguish was inarticulate (ddavyre ... dye), but his amazement 
forced from him the whistling iv of astonishment, 


"Avr. ta’.— 240, wolag: Cf. P. 8,20: woia Dapvaciéi.—éperroy = 
iipetpov (I. 8,72: €péporra). Homer has only an aor. gpeyra.—241, 
"Acilov Oavpacrds vids: Od. 10, 136: Kipkn eum\dxapos, dew? eds 
avdjeroa, | alroxaccyynty dkodppovos Aijrao- | dupa & éxyeyarny 
pacotpBporov Herioro.—téppa ... évwvemev, va: Prolepsis. 
—242. éxravucav: Poetical condensation. Phrixos had slain the 
ram with his sacrificial knife in honor of Zebs Aagicrios, flayed 
him, and stretched the skin, — 248. f\qero...mpageoQar: As 
éXropa contains an element of wish it may take the aor, mpdaéa- 
o6a (with the MSS.) instead of the future, but P. uses the first 
aor. only here, and the neg. od favors mpafer@a (P. 1, 43), unless 
we write xeivoy ke. Comp. P. 3,43. The subject of mpaé. is 
‘Idcova. Easier mpdé. as fut. pass, (note on v.15) with oi="Iacov. 
Perh. mempafeoOar.—244, Aéypq: The grove of Ares.—etyero ..« 
yevtev: “ Was sticking to the jaws.” The dragon guarded it 
thus when he saw Iason approaching.—245, vaiv xpdres : The 
absence of the article does not exclude the Argo, which is never 
lost sight of (mio pédovoa). The antecedent of the relative 
does not require the article.—246, téXecav Gy... av8dpov: Pict- 
uresque addition. The finishing of the ship was the beginning, 
the finishing of the dragon the achievement, and there the main 
story ends, 


"Em. 1a’, —247, paxpd: For the plur. O. 1,52; P. 1,34; N. 4, 71. 
From this point to the end of the story proper (v. 256), P. has 
nothing but aorists, whereas the statistics of the myth show the 
proportion of imperf. to aor, to be 1: 1.78, which is unusually 
high. See Am. Journ. of Phil. IV, p. 162. —xar’ apafirév: The 
point of this is heightened by the existence of grooves in the 
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Greek highways, “in the old groove.”—Gpa ... cwdwre: “Time 
presses.” «atpds ydp p émeiyes (Schol.).— 248. &ynpas: = iyepay 
eiut.—oodlas: ‘ Poetic art”.(O. 1,116). Poetry is a path (0. 9, 
51).—249. yAaucawa: O. 6, 45.—réxvais: By putting him to sleep. 
Pl.,as O. 9, 56; P. 3, 11.—250. "Apxeoida: The poem is soon to 
become more personal.—ow abra: “ With her own help.” Cf. 
O. 13, 53.—évov: We expect dovdy like rpoddy, but comp. Eur. 
I. A. 794: ray xuxvov Sortyavxevos yovov. “Her... the death 
of Pelias” seems violent. In the story of the return, the pas- 
sage through Africa is presupposed on account of the overture 
(v. 26).— 251. év... plyev: “They (the Argonauts) entered the 
stretches of Ocean.” —252. Aapnav ... dv8poddvev: O. 4, 20: Aa- 
pviaday yvvakov.—253. &€é8dorg: Funeral games in honor of 
Thoas, father of Hypsipyle. See O. 4, 28. —Fiv’: So Kayser for 
kpiow, on the strength of the Schol.’s dy3peiay. 1.7 (8),58: vas 
éxrapayv Sop. —— toParos &ppls: “ About (for) raiment.” Such a 
prize is mentioned 0.9,104. This does not exclude the wreath 
mentioned O. 4, 24. Note dudis = audi only here. 


Srp. B’.— 254. év &dNoSawais ... dpovpars: Familiar symbolism. 
So in the marriage formula ém raiswv ynoiwv dpéte. Eur. 
Phoen. 18: yy omeipe réxvwy Goxa Satdvoy Bia. The fulfilment 
echoes the prophecy. Cf. v.50: dAAoSamay.. . yuvakay | ép 
éxeowv.— 255, TovTdus —rdre. P. 9, 15.—tperépas dxtivos SABov: 
Run together (so-called hypallage). ‘ Your radiant prosperity.” 
axrivos is due to Hermann. The MSS. have dxrivas.—potp(8cov : 
The rhythm connects it with omépp(a), and p. orépya is as easily 
understood as pdpipos vids (O. 2,42). But the standing phrase 
pdpotpov nap forces the other combination with duao.—256. 4 
vixtes: “Or, shall I say? night.” The plur., as often of “ night- 
watches.” — 257. ptySévres: See v. 251.—258. 48eow: “ Abode.” 
See P. 5, 74: d6ev (Sparta) yeyevvapévos | ixovro Onpavde hares 
Aiyeidar. — KadMorav = Onpay. — 259. Aarol8as: The next ode 
emphasizes the agency of Apollo.—ArBias weBlov: Cf. v.52: Ke- 
Aawehéwy we diwv. — 260. ow Vedv tipats: Cf. v.51: atv ripe 
Ociv.—ndory xpvrolpdvov ... Kupdvas: xdoru for dorv with Har- 
tung. More about Kyrene in P. 9, 


Ayr. «8. — 262. bpOdBovdov ... éevpopévors: An after-thought 
participle (P. 6, 46) which recalls dpys, balances ovy bedv ripais, 
and, like atv Gedy Tipais, gives at once the cause and condition 
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of success in administration, “ by the devising of right counsel.” 
These words link the conclusion to the myth, and ép@68ovAop pyri 
prepares the way for the wisdom of Oidipus and the saying of 
Homer. The Battiadai are a wise race; they can read riddles 
and apply proverbs that bear on the management of the state. 
Neither text nor interpretation is settled, A full discussion is 
impossible in the limits assigned to this edition. I give first a 
close rendering of Christ's text, which I have followed: “Learn to 
know now the wisdom of Oidipus. For if a man with a keen- 
edged axe hew off the branches of a great oak and put shame 
on its comely seeming, e’en though its fruit fail, it puts a vote 
concerning itself, if at any time into the wintry fire it comes 
at last, or together with upright columns of lordliness being 
stayed it performs a wretched toil in alien walls, having left 
desolate its own place.”—263. yet... copiay : Twisted by the 
interpreters to mean “show thyself as wise as Oidipus.” ray 
Oiéirdda copiay is as definite as ray & ‘Opnpov cai rode ovvbépe- 
vos. P.,to whom all Theban lore was native, is repeating a 
parable of Oidipus, and, if I mistake not, a parable of Oidipus 
in exile.—264, kepelyy pee: So Christ after Bergk, who has also 
changed aicyivo into alcxivy. el yap with the opt. would not be 
consistent with P.’s handling of this form, On the other hand, ei 
with the subj. is found in comparison O. 7, 1.—265. 88ot Hador 
wep auras: The ok isontrial. diddva Vigov | is equiv. to emupnpi- 
(ew. “It puts its own case to the vote.” “ Enables one to judge 
of it” (Jebb), and so shows its quality, On mep’, see 0. 6,38; on 
avras, P. 2, 34.—266. ef wore... holofiov: “If at last it comes into 
the wintry fire,” i. e., shows its good qualities by burning freely. 
Although it cannot bear fruit, it is good for burning, good for 
building. more... Aico like wore xpivw torép@ (vv. 58, 55), 
more xpovm (¥. 258). — 267. abv dpbais ... épeSopéva: The great 
oak forms a beam, which, stayed by the help of the upright col- 
umns, bears up the weight of the building. According to some, 
the beam is horizontal; according to others, it, too, is an dpéa 
kiov, and the xioves Sccepiarsbaei its fellows.—268. poxier » +3 Ov. 
etavov: The weight of the building.—dAAous . .. relyeow: addous 
=dorpias. tr. cannot be the “walls of a house,” only the 
“ walls of acity.” The oak is supposed to be the people, the doe 
the princes of the state of Kyrene, or the oak is the Kyrenaian no- 
bility and the branches the members, But nothing seems clearer 
than that the oak is one. Whoisthe oak? Iason. But as Iason 
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would be the type of Damophilos, Arkesilas would be Pelias, 
which is monstrous. Are all these accessories of fire and column 
mere adornments? Or is “the fire insurrection and the master’s 
aouse the Persian Empire?” Is this an Homeric comparison, 
or a Pindaric riddle? Why should not the ‘wisdom of Oidipus’ 
refer to the case of Oidipus himself? Oidipus is uttering a par- 
able for the benefit of those to whom he had come as an exile. 
The parallel between the exiled Oidipus and the exiled Damo- 
philos is one that would not insult Arkesilas, and the coincidences 
in detail between the oak and Oidipus gre evident enough. Like 
the oak, Oidipus has lost his branches, his sons (d{ous), who, 
according to one version of the legend, perished before their fa- 
ther, his comeliness has been marred (Oanréy eidos), the place that 
knew him knows him no more (ééy épnuecatoa yapov), and yet, 
though his fruit perish (xai @Owdxapmos éotoa), he can render 
services to an alien state, such services as are set forth in the 
Oidipus at Kolonos of Sophokles. By drawing a lesson from 
the mistaken course of his own people towards one of their 
great heroes, Pindar acquits himself of a delicate task delicately, 
and then, for fear of making the correspondence too close, breaks 
off. ‘But why this parable? Thou art a timely leech.’ 


"Er. (8’.—270. éoot 8 tanjp: In any case an interruption to a 
parable that is becoming awkward.—émxatpératos: “That knov'- 
est how best to meet the time.”—IIatdv: This is a Delphic vic- 
tory, and the mention of the Healer is especially appropriate, as 
Apollo is the dpxayéras of the Battiadai, P. 5, 60.—272. Aqdiov .. . 
geioat: In such passages P. delights to change the figure. ceioa 
and émi xopas suggest a building, cvBepvarnp forces us to think 
of a ship. The house suddenly floats. So. Ant. 162: ra peév 87 
néAreos dopaddas Oeot | moAA@ oaA® ceigavres SPOwoav mar. emi 
xopas Exoat = 6pOdaar.—275. tly = coi.—*Evpalvovrar: “ For thee 
the web of these fair fortunes is weaving to the end.” The 
achievement of this restoration is at hand, is in thy reach.—276. 
thaéi: The imper. instead of the conditional éay rAgs, as v. 165. 


Srp. ty’.—277. rév 8 ‘Opyjpov: There is nothing exactly like it 
in our Homer, but we must remember that Homer was a wide 
term, and P. may have hadabad memory. The nearest, and that 
not near, approach is Il. 15, 207: éoOAdv Kai rd rérucrat Gr’ ayye- 
hos aiowpa cidn.—ovv0dpevos: Od. 17, 153: epeto b€ cvvdeo pidor, 
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“take to heart.”—278. wépovv(e): “Further,” “cherish.”’—dyye- 
hov éoddv: P. means himself.—279. d&yyeAlas dp0a¢: “ A successful 
message.” Everything points to a private understanding be- 
tween P. and Arkesilas as to the restoration of Damophilos, D. 
paid for the ode, and one is reminded of the Delphic oracle and 
the banished Alkmaionidai. It would be very innocent to suppose 
that P. was really pleading for a man whose pardon was not as- 
sured,—éméyva: With mparider, “ had knowledge of.” yeyaokw 
occurs with gen.in Homer. I]. 4,357: yra ywouevoww, Od. 21, 36; 
yrarny a\AjAwv, 23,109: ywaodpe? addAjAwyv. So also Xen. Kyr. 7, 
2,18: yyw cat pada droma eno mowivros,—281, év warolv véos: Cf. 
N. 3,80: axts év moravois, 80. Phil. 685: icos & y' toois avynp. It 
does not necessarily follow from this statement of Damophilos’ 
versatility that he was really young.—282, éyxvprais: Adjective 
use of the participle in predication. mpéofus éyx. €. Stora =mpéeo- 
Bus €xarovraeris.— 283. dpdavitea ...dmds: He hushes the loud 
voice of the calumnious tongue.—284. iBpitovra: Above we have 
the word, here the deed. 


"Ayr. vy’. — 285. tots dyafois: Doubtless in the conservative 
sense,—286, o¥82 paxivow tédos ob8év: “ Not postponing decisive 
action "—a hint, if one chooses, to Arkesilas, but on my theory 
Arkesilas had decided.—6 yap xatpis pds avOporwv: With Pin- 
daric freedom =6 caipos 6 mpos avép@rwy. “'The favorable season,” 
—287. Oepdwwv 5€ For, eré.: The Greeks conceive Time and man 
as companions (6 ypovos evry, Soph,). See O.2,11. If, as He- 
siod says, Day is sometimes a stepmother, sometimes a mother 
to a man (O. et D. 825), so a man may be a son or a stepson to 
Time—an attendant (@eparwv),as Patroklos was on Achilles, or 
amere drudge. <A @eparwy is one who has rights, who can avail 
himself of an opportunity without servility.—288. rotr’ dviapéra- 
rov: “ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow,”—289. éeras gxew woba: “To 
stand without,” éxrds cadav, as Aisch. P. V. 263: mparar €&@ méda 
| @yer.—eivos “Arthas: “He, an Atlas,” “a second Atlas,” which 
recalls very prettily v. 267.—290. awé: “ Far from, reft of.”"—291. 
Tiravas: The comparison shows that Damophilos has been at 
least indiscreet.—xpév@: In the introduction stress has been 
laid on the fulfilment of prophecy, long postponed, yet unfail- 
ing; and, if the catch-word theory is worth anything, it is at 
least to be noted that ypéym occurs four times, each time at the 
end of a verse (vv. 55, 78, 258, 291), where the position demands 
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stress. Whoever chooses to hear in it the sigh of Damophilos 
“at last” is welcome. 


"Em. ty'.—298. obdopévay votcov: yécos is a common word for 
any misfortune.—294. xpdvq: The great fountain Kyré or “ ring,” 
whence Kupnvy.—295. ixBéo8a: xpds HBav: As he is ey maciy véos, 
he can give himself up to the enjoyment of youthful pleasures.— 
296. flouxle Oryépev: “To attuin quiet.” For the dat. see P. 8, 24; 
9, 46.—297. pir(e).. . dwabhs 8(: Comp. P. 8, 88: offre... od8é. 
—298. nal xe pubjoal’ dwolay, xré.: The real apodosis to the wish 
in v. 293: edyerat—ei ydp.—299. ebpe waydév: This fountain that 
he had found in Thebes was the ode that P. composed for him 
in honor of Arkesilas, the ode we have before us.—«xpécgarov ... 
Fevabels: Cf.P.5,31. This does not seem to favor Béckh’s hypoth- 
esis that Damophilos was an Aigeid and a connection of Pindar. 


PYTHIA V. 


Tue fifth Pythian celebrates the same victory as the fourth 
(Pyth. 31, Ol. 78, 3—466 B.c.), and was sung in the festal proces- 
sion along the street of Apollo at Kyrene. The charioteer, who 
plays a conspicuous part in the ode, was Karrhotos (Alexibiades), 
brother of the king’s wife. 

For the legendary portion of the story of the Battiadai, Pindar 
himself, in these two odes, is our chief authority. Herodotos 
has given much space in his fourth book (ce. 150, foll.) to the 
early history of the house. 

The founder of Kyrene was Aristoteles, surnamed Battos, de- 
scendant of Euphemos, the Minyan, of Tainaros. From Tainaros 
the family went to Thera, and in the seventeenth generation ful- 
filled an ancient oracle by the occupation of Kyrene, which had 
been settled five hundred years before by the Trojan Antenoridai. 
Kyrene was founded Ol. 37 (682 B.c.), and the throne was filled 
by eight kings in succession, an Arkesilas succeeding a Battos 
to the end. The rule of the Battiadai seems to have been harsh; 
revolts were frequent; and the Arkesilas of this poem was the 
last of the kings, and fell in a popular tumult. 

This ode seems to be the one ordered by the king; the pre- 
ceding ode was a propitiatory present from a banished noble- 
man, Damophilos, 





In the fifth Pythian the theme is stated in the very beginning. 
Wealth wedded to Honor and blessed by Fortune hath a wide 
sway (v.1,foll.). The word ddSos is repeated with a marked 
persistency. So we read v.14: wod’s OABos auduéperat, Vv. 55: 
GASos €umray ra kai Ta véuwy, V. 102: ody GABov. As variants, 
we have paxatpay éoriay (v. 11), pdxap (v. 20), waxdpios (v. 46), 
paxap (v.94). But Honor is not lessloved. We have oiv evdotia 
(v. 8), yépas (vv. 18, 31, 124), AGyor deprarwy pvappov (Vv. = 
peydAay aperay (Vv. 98). There is a cvyyeris épOadpds (v.17), af 
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dupa “haevydraroy (v.56). But above Wealth and Honor is the 
blessing of God. The power is given of God (v.13). The glory 
must be ascribed to God (v.25). The men who came to Thera 
came not without the gods (v. 76). God makes of potency per- 
formance (v. 117). The higher powers aid at every turn—Kastor 
of the golden chariot (v. 9); Apollo, god of the festal lay (v. 23) ; 
Apollo, leader of the colony (v. 60); and, to crown all, Zeus 
himself (v. 122). This iteration makes the dominant thought 
plain enough, and there seems to be no propriety in classing the 
poem “among the most difficult of the Pindaric odes.” 

After an introduction, then, which has for its theme the power 
of prosperity paired with honor under the blessing of Fortune, 
as illustrated by Arkesilas’ possession of ancestral dignity and 
his attainment of the Pythian prize (vv. 1-22), the poet is about 
to pass to the story of Battos, founder of Kyrene, in whose career 
are prefigured the fortunes of his race. : But Pindar pauses per- 
force to pay a tribute to Karrhotos, the charioteer, before he tells 
the legend of Battos, just as in O. 8 he pauses perforce after the 
legend of Aiakos to praise Melesias, the trainer. Such details 
were doubtless nominated in the bond. This time the honor is 
paid to one who stands near the king, and it needs no apology. 
The trainer has but one sixth of O. 8, the charioteer has one 
fourth of P.5. The transition is managed here with much 
greater art than in O. 8, which shows the jar of the times. 
Karrhotos represents the new blessing of the Pythian victory as 
Battos represents the old blessing of Apollo’s leadership. 

The story of Battos is briefly told, as is the story of Aiakos in 
O.8. True, he put lions to flight (v. 58), but it was Apollo’s do- 
ing, and Battos is as faint in the light of Apollo as Aiakos in the 
light of his divine partners. He was fortunate while he lived, 
and honored after his death (vv. 94, 95), but we are not allowed 
to forget the thought of the opening, v.25: mavri pév Oedv atriov 
brepriOépev, a thought which is reinforced by the close also. 

The rhythms are logaoedic in the main, but the strophe has a 
long Paionian introduction of sixteen bars (I. II.). Comp. the 
structure of O. 2,* and see Introductory Essay, p. lxxiv. 

The introduction proper (Arkesilas) occupies one triad, one is 
given to Karrhotos, one to Battos, the fourth returns to Arke- 
Silas. 


OL IE 


* Details for both odes in J. H. H. Schmidt, Kunstformen, IV. 497-507. 


2 PYTHIA VY. 807 

Brp. a’.—1. "O wXotros ebpuaPevys: On the union of rdodros and 
dperd, seé O, 2, 58: 6 pay mAoiros dperais Sedacdadpévos | éper 
Tay Te Kai Ta | Kaipov.—2. kekpapevoy ; Blended with—wedded to. 
See O. 1, 22.—xafap¢: As dpera is “ honor,” so xa@apa is used of 
it as kafapoy is used of déyyos. P. 9,97: Xapirwy xedadevvar | 
pn pe Arron kabapdy éyyos, fr, XT. 3: xaBapdy dpépas aéAas, The 
poet strikes the keynote of the ode: “ Wealth with Honor” as 
a gift of God, who appears here as mT pos. —. wapaddvtos . . . 
avayqy: There is a festal, bridal notion in both words. For dya- 
yew, see I). 8,48; Od. 3,272; 4,534.—5. Cedpop(e): This string is 
harped on. Sov.13: éedadorop, v.25: mavti per Ocdv aircoy imeprt- 
bépev, v.60: dpyayéras "ArdA\\@v, V. 76: ot Gedv drep, V. 117: Geos 
ré For... redet Svvacw.—b6. vw: “Wealth blent with Honor;” but 
vey may be wAovroy and civ eddofia a variant of dpera.—kAvras | 
alavos ducpéy BabpiBuy aro: Life is represented as a flight of 
steps. dm adpyis Tov Biov, says the Schol, The «Avra aidy is the 
lofty position to which Arkesilas is born. Kastor plays the part 
of wérpos, and the king goes after the wealth that he is to bring 
home as a woAvdiuAor éréray. For ald» fem. see P. 4, 186.—9. 
xpvcapparov Kadoropos: The Dioskuroi, whose worship was 
brought from Thera to Kyrene, had a temple on the famous in- 
moxporos oxupard ddds (v.92). Castor gaudet equis, but the Dios- 
kuroi were, and, in a sense, are still, sailor gods. The wealth 
of Kyrene was due to its commerce in silphium, its fame to its 
chariots (P. 4,18; 9,4), and Kastor represents both commerce 
and chariots. This sailor element suggests the next figure.— 
10. evSiav: The special function of the Dioskuroi was to calm 
storms. Comp.“ the ship of Alexandria whose sign was Castor 
and Pollux” (Acts 28, 11), and Hor, Od, 1, 12, 25-82: Dicam et 
Alciden puerosque Ledae,| hune equis, illum superare pugnis | 
nobilem: quorum simul alba nautis | stella refulsit, | defluit saxis 
agitatus umor, | concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, | et minax, quod 
sic voluere, ponte | unda recumbit.—yeapéprov dpBpov: Cf. v. 120: 
poiwormpis dvéu@v yeepia ... mvod, This is the storm of state 
in which Damophilos was banished. See introd. to P. 4.—11, 
kaTauiowet: caradvoccew is used of Iason's hair that streamed 
down his back (P. 4, 88), and is well suited to the meteoric Kas- 
tor, called by the sailors of to-day St. Elmo's fire, — pdxaipay 
iotlav: Cf. O. 1, 11. 


"Avr. a’.—12. cool: “The noble.” From P.’s point of view 
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wisdom is hereditary, the privilege of a noble caste. P. 2,88: 
xSrav mddAw of codol rmpéwrvrt. Comp. O. 7, 91, foll., where 
Diagoras’ straight course, despite his prosperity, is attributed 
to the hereditary balance of his soul.— 14. épyépevov: “ Walk- 
ing.” The first figere echoes still._—év Bing: O. 2, 83.—17. qa 
ovyyevjis: I follow the MSS., though it is hard to frame a clear 
translation. dd@adpds is used as O, 2,11; 6, 16, metaphorically. 
ovyyerns opbadrpds is really = ovyyenjs mérpos (I. 1, 39). It is 
the blessing that comes from exalted birth. ‘“ Born fortune hath 
this (rd BaowWéa eivat) as its meed most fit for reverence when 
wedded to a soul like thine.” Comp. O. 8, 11: ody yépas, “a 
privilege like thine.” One cannot be born to higher fortune 
than to have thy rank and thy nature. Hermann’s erei ovyyevés 
is easier. “Since this born meed of reverence wedded to a soul 
like thine is a light of life.” To be born a king, and to be of 
kingly mould, is a real dpOaApés, & true dABos. J.H. H. Schmidt 
(Syuon. 1, 376) maintains that d@Oadpos is clearly differentiated 
from cupa. “ddéadpds is not the eye as a jewel, but the eye as 
a guiding star.” So O. 2,11; 6,16 (cited above). Here he 
makes ovyyevns cpbadpds to mean “native insight.”—19. psyvs- 
pevov: Of. v. 2.—21. edxog ... kv: Comp. O. 10 (11), 69: edyxos 
épyo kabehov. 


"Er. a’.—23. "Amo\dviov &buppa: So I. 3 (4), 57 aévpew is used 
of the joy of poesy.— 24. Kvpdévav: So Bergk for Kupdya. K. 
depends on ayudi. Cf. P. 9, 114: “Ipaca mpds médAw. — kGwrov 
"Adpod(ras: As P. calls Libya (P. 9, 57) Acés xaos, and Syracuse 
(P. 2, 2) réuevos “Apeos. Kyrene, a luxurious place, was famed 
for its roses, flowers sacred to Aphrodite. —éeSépevov: With oe. 
This gives the necessary contrast, whereas with xamov it would 
only be a picturesque detail. ‘While thy praises are sung, do 
not forget what thou owest to God, what thou owest to Kar- 
rhotos.” According to Bergk, the inf. gives the contents of the 
song, and deddpevoy 18=6ri deidera. “ Forget not that there is 
a song that resounds about Kyrene: Ascribe everything to God.” 
Cf. P. 2,23. This message is supposed to have been delivered to 
Kyrene by an oracle.—-25. twepriOéuev: The sense is “to give the 
glory of everything to God.” The figure is that of setting up 
God, as the author, over the achievement, which is the pedestal. 
— 26. Kdppwrov: Arkesilas’ wife’s brother, who was the charioteer. 
—27. ‘Empabéos: “ After-thought,” the opposite of HpopnOcus 
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(Fore-thought}. Comp. 0. 7, 44: Upopadéos Aidos.—a@yov: The 
figure of a procession, as v. 3: dvayy. No lingering bride de- 
layed his steps. — 28. Ovyarépa: See O. 8, 1, — 29. Seproxpedwrow : 
The word, which occurs only here, seems to refer to the oracular 
institution of the kingship. P.4,58: rév pev... oiBos auvacer 
Oépicow. . . modeis ayayév NeiAoww mpos wiov Tépevos Kpovida.— 
81. t8aT: KaotaXlas Eevwleis: With reference to the usual lustra- 
tion in the waters of Kastalia, and not merely a periphrasis for 
Pytho. Cf. P. 4,299: 78a Eevwdeis. 


Erp. 8’. — 82. dunpdrois aviats : Dative of circumstance. The 
reins which were pussed round the bog? (see fig. p. 170) often got 
broken or tangled. Comp. So. El. 746: oiv & €Xlowerat rnrois ipa 
(r. iL =yviats), and Eur. Hippol. 1236: airos & 6 rAyjpev quiatrw ep- 
mAakels | Serpov Suceéjvuoroy €AKkera deGeis.—33. wobapxéwv SuSena 
Spépov téwevos: “Through the sacred space of the twelve swift- 
footed courses.” réuevos is ace. of extent to the verbal idea in 
axyparos. Bergk considers rodapx‘ey to be a participle=rpéyov. 
Béckh writes morapkéav = mpooapxéwr, “holding out,” wori=mpds 
being elided as O.7,90: wor dotayv. On the number twelve, see 
O. 2,55; 3,33; 6,75. The hippodrome was sacred soil, hence 
the propriety of réyevos.— 34, évréav obévos: Comp. O. 6, 22: 
obévos ipisvev. “No part of the strong equipage.” gvrea em- 
braces the whole outfit.—«péparar: The change of subject is noth- 
ingtoP, Of. 0.8, 22.—85. éwéea... Saisak(a): The chariots of 
Kyrene were famous (Antiphanes ap. Athen. 3,100f.). The éréca 
gives the positive side of otéé» above, and daidadka can only be 
referred to the chariots and their equipment (évrea) which were 
hung up as ava@jpara at Delphi, a usage for which, however, we 
have no very safe warrant. — 36. Gyov ... apeupev: “ Brought 
across,” — 38, é&v— és: See P. 2, 11.— 39. Trot: Sc. “AwdAAowos 
(Bergk). The MSS. +o, “therefore ” (“ wherefore ”),—40, dvipr- 
avtt: Why the especial mention of this Cretan statue? Bickh 
thinks of a connection between the Cretans and the Battiadai., 
But the peculiar sanctity of the effigy is enough to account for 
the mention.—42, «a@eooav rév: For xa@écoavro (unmetrical), 
with Hermann. Bergk, xa@écoar 6, ¢ being = oderépo = 
Kpyrar. — povdéiporav gutév: “Grown in one piece.” Of a tree 
that had an accidental likeness to a human figure, which like 
ness had afterwards been brought out by Daidaleian art. 
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"Avr. B’.— 44. rov evepyérav: Usu. referred to Karrhotos. L, 
Schmidt and Mezger make it apply to Apollo, and cite v.25. The 
only thing that favors this is the bringing in of Alexibiades, as if 
some one else had been mentioned.—travriaca:: “To requite.” 
The construction after the analogy of dueiyvac6a. The subject 
oé is implied as éepé (juas) is implied P. 1, 29.—45. "AdefiBrd8a : 
The patronymic gives weight and honor.—ee 8(€): See O. 1, 36. 
—dtyorrs: “Tilume.” Comp. O. 9, 24: diray modu | padrepais 
emtpréyov dodais. — Xdpires: See O. 7, 11.—46. paxdpros, Ss 
es, eré.: He might have had the cdyaros without theAdyo. This 
furnishes the transition.—47. we8é—perd (Aiol.-Dor.). Cf.0.12,12. 
—49. pvapqov (Aecolic) for pynueiov (Bergk). The MSS. pvayncor, 
Christ pvaune.— tervapdxovra: The number seems high. I]. 28, 
287 there are but five competitors, So. El. 708 but ten.—50. werév- 
teoow (Aecolic) = xararecovor (Schol.).—51. drapBet dpevl: Cf. P. 
9, 38: drapBet ...Kxepada. Karrhotos owed the victory to his 
coolness. So did Antilochos in the Iliad (28, 515): xépseow of 
rt Taxes ye TrapapOdpevos MevéAaov.—52. hAGes .. . weBlov: See P. 
4, 51. — &yAasv: So Moschopulos for dyaday. Mommsen reads 
dyabéwr = rryabéwy, “ divine.” 


"Er. B’.—54. wévov...foera:: In another mood Pindar says, 
O. 10 (11), 24: dmovoy 8 ZraBov ydppa sadpoi rwes. — 55. twwav 
7a wal Ta vépov: “Despite its chequered course.” So I. 4 (5), 52: 
Zevs ra te kat ra véepet, and I, 3 (4), 51: rav re yap nat rev dd0o%. 
Success and defeat, good and bad, glory and toil.—56. wvpyos 
Goteos .. . Févorcor: Comp. P. 3, 71: mpavs datos, ov Pbovéwy 
ayaOois, Eeivors 8€ Oavpacrés warnp. Significant omission here 
of the dya6oi. The conspiracy was among the upper classes. — 
Sppa: See note on v. 17.—@aevwvétarov: See P. 3, '75.—58. Adovres 
»-+ovyov: P., according to his wont (cf. P. 3,83: ra cada rpéway- 
res €£w), turns the old tale about. Kyrene was infested by lions, 
like the rest of Africa (leonum arida nutriz), until the arrival of 
Battos. According to Pausanias, 10, 15, 7, Battos, the stammerer, 
’ was frightened by the sight of a lion into loud and clear utter- 
ance; P. makes this utterance frighten the lion and his kind into 
flight.—~wepi Se{part: wepi here takes the peculiar construction 
which is more frequently noticed with dydi, “ compassed by 
fear,” hence “from fear.” So Aisch. Pers, 696: epi rdpBet, 
Choéph. 85: wept @o8o, Hymn. Cer. 429: mepi xapparr. — 60. 
Bole)... o6By: So N. 1, 66: ddcew pdpw, O. 2, 90: Gavarg 
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ipev, O. 10 (11), 102: frope pdyda.—b62. tapig Kvpaves: rapias 
isa high word, See P. 1, 88.—areAys... pavrevpacw = Pevdo- 
pavres. “ One that effects naught by his prophecies,” 


Srp. y'.— 63, Bapeav véowy, xré.; Apollo’s various functions 
are enumerated, beginning with the physical and proceeding 
to the musical and the political, which had a natural nexus 
to the Greek, The development is perfectly normal, — 64, 
axéopar(a): The Kyrenaians, next to the Krotoniates, were 
the best physicians of Greece, Hdt. 3,131. The medical side 
is turned out v, 91: dAe€tuS8pdras woumais. Comp. P, 4, 270. 
Silphium also had rare virtues.— 65, wépev te «i@apw: Comp. 
v, 107 and P, 4, 295. The moral effect of the xi@apis (comp. 
the gdpyeyé in P. 1) prepares the way for amdAepov . . . etvo- 
piav. — 68, puydv 7° Gpdéwe: | pavtgov: This is the crowning 
blessing. Kyrene owes her very existence to the oracle of 
Apollo, P. 4, 53. — 69. pavtijov — pavreiov. — 6: “ Whereby.” — 
AaxeSaipov.; The most important is put first and afterwards 
recalled, v.78: dad Sadpras. A. is geographically central, with 
Argos and Pylos on either hand. On ey with the second dat. 
see O. 9, 94.—72. Alyiywot: A Dorian, not a Herakleid. See P. 
1, 64.— 7d 8 épov: Cf I. 7 (8), 89: 7rd pew eudv. The healing 
power, the gift of the Muse, the fair state, the settlement of the 
Peloponnese—all these wonderful things are due to Apollo— 
but mine it is to sing the glory of Sparta and the Aigeidai, who 
are bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh. By insisting on the 
ancient ties of kindred, P. gives a warmer tone to his narrative. 
Comp, O. 6, 84.—yapvev: So with Hermann and Bergk for ya- 
pver’, yapvevr’ of the MSS, 


"Avr. y'.—T5, Oyjpavbe: Thera is called Kallista, P. 4, 258.—76. 
pol warépes: P. wasan Aigeid of the Theban branch, If ddeAdds 
may be stretched to mean “ cousin,” marépes may be stretched to 
mean “uncles.” According to Herodotos, 4, 149, the Aigeidai 
colonized Thera, and were preceded by Kadmeians, c.147, On 
the Theban origin of the Aigeidai, see I. 6 (7), 15.—otb Oey arep 
GAAG poipd tig Gyev: Some editors punctuate after drep and con- 
nect dyev with what follows, but the divorce of dAAd from ot 
Gedy drep and dyev from ixovro is unnatural, Comp. O, 8,45: otx 
arep raidwy oéBev, GAN dua mpwras dpfera. The leading of 
fate in the imperfect, the special case of Aristoteles - Battos in 
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the aor., v. 87.—77. pavov: The Karneia was a sacred festival, ta 
which each participant contributed. Sce O.1, 38.— 78. évOev: 
Cf. O. 2, 9 on the trajection of the relative.— davadefdpevor: Pindar 
identifies himself with the worshipping multitude at Kyrene. 
Hermann’s ayvadcéapéevay is unnecessary. — 80. Kapv4u(e): The 
Karneia, the great festival of Apollo Karneios, was transmitted 
from Sparta to Thera, from Thera to Kyrene.—82. éxowre: Not 
an historical present. The old stock of the Antenoridai is still 
there. If not, they still hold the land, as Aias holds Salamis. 
N. 4,48: Atas Sadapiv’ €x et marppav.— xadnoxdppar: See P. 2, 2. 
— 83. Tpaes ’Avravop(Sa:: Lysimachos is cited by the Schol. as 
authority. A hill between Kyrene and the sea was called Addos 
’Avtnvopidav.—84. xarvobeioav ... FiSov: In prose the aor. part. is 
seldom used of actual perception, not unfrequently in poetry of 
vision. I. 7 (8), 37. Aor. part. with ide, P. 9,105; 10, 26. 


"En. y'.—85. éAdovewov: As Trojans the Antenoridai were xév- 
ropes trmoy (Il. 5, 102) and immédapor (II. 2, 230, etc.).—86. Séxov- 
tat: Not historical present. The Antenoridai are still worshipped 
by the descendants of the colony under Battos.—olyvéovres: Cf. 
O. 3,40; P. 6, 4.—87. "AptororéAns: Battos I. See P. 4, 63.—90. 
et@iropov ... 65é6v: Bergk reads edévrovoy, which is not so good. 
The road was hewn out of solid rock, the occasional breaks being 
filled in with small stones carefully fitted together; hence cxupw- 
ray 6ddv. This road was evidently one of the sights of Kyrene, 
and the remains still stir the wonder of travellers.—91. arefup- 
Bpdrors: See note on v. 64. — we&tada: “Level.” All care was 
taken to prevent ill-omened accidents in the processions.—98. 
Sixa xeirat: Special honor is paid him as xriorns. 80 Pelops’ 
tomb is by itself (Schol., Ol. 1, 92). Catull. 7, 6: Batti veterie 
sacrum sepulcrum. 


Srp. 8&’.— 95. AaooeBys: The honors thus received are de- 
scribed O. 7, 79, foll.—96. wpd Separwv: On either side of the 
road. The monuments are still numbered by thousands; many 
of them are little temples. — Aaxévres a(Bav: P.’s woiuxcdia for 
Oavdvres. — 98. peyddav ... “Apxeotdq: “They hear, sure, with 
soul beneath the earth great achievement besprent with soft dew 
neath the outpourings of songs—their happiness a joint glory 
with their son, and richly due to him, even to Arkesilas.” Anoth- 
er reading is peyadGy dperay pavOecav. Yet another, payOciow. 
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The codices have copoyv, for which Beck reads tyywy to save 
the metre.— 99. 5Spécw podOaxg: A favorite figure. P. 8, 57: 
paiva 8€ Kai vpv@, L 5 (6), 21: vacov pawéper evAoylars.—100. 
pavOcioav: The aor. part, is not very common even in poetry 
after verbs of hearing as actual perception. See v. 84. — twa 
xevpaow: Plastic. dporos pad@axd forms the yetpara.—101. wot 
=rTws. Comp, 0.1,28: mov. Béckh prefers roi.— ,8ovig dpevi: 
xXGovia = td yOovds. Fennell: “ With such faculty as the dead 
possess.” —102. opov = ochérepor. Only here in P. —bABov : The 
Scholiast refers this to the kaos. Grammatically it is in appo- 
sition to the whole preceding clause. 7d pavOijva is the ddPos, 
the dxoy involved in axovorr. The honor is common to them and 
their son (comp. P. 6, 15), but it is peculiarly due to Arkesilas; 
hence the neat division of vid and *ApkeciAa, which should not 
be run together.—103. é a@o8q: 0.5,19: Avdlow ariav €v avAvis. 
—104. xpvodopa: Hung with (the) gold(en déppryé). Comp. P. 
1,1. The same epithet is applied to Orpheus, fr. X. 8, 10, 


"Avr. 6. — 105. €yovra: With rév.— 106. waddtvixov Avtipiov: 
Both adj.—tawavav: The inevitable other side, never forgotten 
by the thrifty Greek. Cf. 0.5,15: aévos damwava re.—108. Aeys- 
pevov épéw: I can only say what all the world says. See P. 3,2: 
kowov Féros,— 109. xpéooova pév Gdixiag: Comp. the laudation 
of Damophilos, P. 4, 280.—110. dépBeror: Used like rpéper.—114. 
év..» Moloaor: Not “in musical arts,’ which were colorless. 
He flits among the Muses (P. 6, 49), a winged soul from his 
mother’s lap—not “ taught by his mother dear,” but as an inher- 
itance from her nature.—115, wépavrar: Now. Not to be supplied 
with the other predicates.—oogds: See note on v. 51. 


"Er. 8'.—116, doa 7 elolv ... rerédpaxe: re sumsup. The ém- 
x@pia kata embrace all the forms of generous rivalry in Kyrene, 
—foodo: Cf. P. 6, 50.—117. redet Sivacw: “* Maketh his potency 
performance.”—118, époita: So Hartung for MS. a, Moschopulos’ 
® wAciora. May the blessed Kronidai give him like fortune in 
deeds and counsels.—120. ph... xpévev: Punctuate after Zyew. 
Asyndeton presents no difficulty in wishes, — @worwpls: The 
compound recalls péwékapros, P. 4,265. Comp. v. 10.—121. nara 
mvoé: So with Christ for karamvod, x. with Sanaditor.—Sapadifor; 
Bergk reads évoraki¢or.—xpévev = Bioy (Schol.), “ His lifetime,” 
as O. 1,115. Not Be (Hecker). yAday would 
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keep up the figure (Bergk ).—123. Salpov(a): “Fate.” Here it suits 
P.to make Zeus the pilot and the daipwy the oarsman. — 124. 
tovro ... yépas: It is not necessary to change to rwird, O. 8, 57. 
The desired victory was gained Ol. 80.—ém: “As a crowning 
mercy.” See O. 2,12; 9,120. 
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Tue victory here commemorated was gained P. 24 (Ol. 71, 3), 
494 B.c., and was celebrated by Simonides also, acc. to the Schol. 
on 1.2. The victor, Xenokrates, was an Agrigentine, brother of 
Theron, Comp, 0. 2,54: Mvéav & dyéxdapoy és adeAgedy | ‘Ie- 
Quoi re Kowal Xdpires GvOeca reOpinmav dbumdexadpdpwy | d&yayor. 
The charioteer was Thrasybulos, son of Xenokrates, Béckh 
thinks that the ode was sung at a banquet held at Delphi in 
honor of Thrasybulos, 

The theme is the glory of filial devotion, As the man that 
hath dared and died for his father’s life, so the man that hath 
wrought and spent for his father’s honor hath a treasure of hymns 
that nothing shall destroy, laid up where neither rain nor wind 
doth corrupt. 

The simplicity of the thought is not matched by the language, 
which is a trifle overwrought. 

The poet’s ploughshare is turning up a field of Aphrodite or 
the Charites as he draws nigh to the temple centre of the earth 
where lies a treasure for the Emmenidai, for Akragas, for Xenok- 
rates (vv. 1-9). 

A treasure which neither the fierce armament of wintry rain 
nor storm with its rout of rubble shall bear to the recesses of the 
sea—a treasure whose face, shining in clear light, shall announce 
a victory common to thy father, Thrasybulos, and to thy race, 
and glorious in the repute of mortals (vv. 10-18). 

At thy right hand, upheld by thee, rideth the Law, once given 
in the mountains by the son of Philyra to Peleides when sun- 
dered from father and mother, first of all to reverence the Thun- 
derer, then of such reverence never to deprive his parents in 
their allotted life (vv. 19-27). 

There was another, Antilochos, man of might, that aforetime 
showed this spirit by dying for his father in his stand against 
Memnon. Nestor’s chariot was tangled by his horse, stricken 
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ef Paris’ arrows, and Memnon plied his mighty spear. his soul 
awhirl the old man of Messene called: My son! (vv. 28-36). 

Not to the ground fell his word. Stedfast the god-like man 
awaited the foe, bought with his life the rescue of his father, 
for his high deed loftiest example of the olden time to younger 
men, pattern of filial worth. These things are of the past. Of 
the time that now is Thrasybulos hath come nearest to the mark 
in duty to a father (vv. 37-45). 

His father’s brother he approaches in all manner of splendor. 
With wisdom he guides his wealth. The fruit of his youth is 
not injustice nor violence, but the pursuit of poesy in the haunts 
of the Pierides, and to thee, Poseidon, with thy passionate love 
of steeds, he clings, for with thee hath he found favor. Sweet 
also is the temper of his soul, and as a boon companion he out- 
vies the celléd labor of the bees (vv. 46-54). 

The poem is the second in time of Pindar’s odes. Eight 
years separate it from P.10,and Leop. Schmidt notices a de- 
cided advance, although he sees in it many traces of youthful- 
ness. The parallel between Antilochos, son of Nestor, who died 
for his father, and Thrasybulos, son of Xenokrates, who drove 
for his, has evoked much criticism, and, while the danger of 
the chariot-race must not be overlooked, the step from Antilo- 
chos to Thrasybulos is too great for sober art. 

The poem consists of six strophes, with slight overlapping 
once, where, however, the sense of the preceding strophe (v.45) 
is complete, and the participle comes in as an after-thought 
(comp. P. 4, 262). Of these six strophes two describe the treas- 
ure, two tell the story of Antilochos, son of Nestor, prototype of 
filial self-sacrifice, the last two do honor to the victor’s son. 

The rhythm is logaoedic. 


Srp. a’.—l. ‘Axovoar(e): A herald cry. So dxovere Acq, the 
“oyez” of the Greek courts,—éAtxdmbos: This adj. is used of 
Chryseis, I]. 1,98; variously interpreted. “ Of the flashing eye” 
is a fair compromise.—’Ad¢poS(ras: Pindar goes a-ploughing, and 
finds in the field of Aphrodite, or of the Charites, treasure of 
song. Aphrodite is mentioned as the mistress of the Graces, 
who are the goddesses of victory. See O. 14, 8 foll.—2. Gpovpav: 
Cf. O. 9, 29: Xapirwy... xazov, N. 6,37: TWsepidwy dpdrats, 10, 26: 
Moicaocw Sox’ dpdoa.—3. dpgaddév: See P. 4, 74; 8, 59; 11, 10. 
—tip.Bpdpov: Refers most naturally to the noise of the waterfall, 
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though the gorge was full of echoes, the roar of the wind, the 
rumble of thunder (vy. 11), the rattling of chariots, the tumult of 
the people.—4. vatov: The MSS, have vaop, for which Hermann 
writes vary — vaoi, “of the temple” (cf. v. 6), Bergk and 
many editors \awov.— 5. "Eppevibars: O. 3, 38. — 6. woraple... 
"Axpayavn: Cf. O. 2,10: olxypa morapot. Akragas, the city, 
is blended with the nymph of the river Akragas. See P. 9, 
4; 12, 2.—Kal pav: P. 4, 90.—7, tpvev | Oqoavpds: A store of vic- 
tories is a treasure-house of hymns. — 8. wodvypiow: P, 4, 53: 
moAvypve® wor ev dmpare. —. TeTelyLoras : The figure shifts 
from the field to the gorge, or rather the temple in the gorge, 
where the treasure is safely ‘ guarded by walls.” 


Erp. A’. —10. xerpépros SpBpos: The original of Hor. Od. 3, 30, 
3.4: quod non imber edaz, non Aquilo impotens | possit diruere. 
—éwaxrds: The rain comes from an alien quarter. Comp. the 
hatefulness of the smowuty émaxrds adAdrpios, O. 10 (11), 97.—11. 
épBpdpow: P., with all his socciAia, is not afraid to repeat, as a 
modern poet would be. See P. 1,80.—12. orparés: The figure 
is perfect. Rain comes across a plain, or across the water, ex- 
actly as the advance of an army. One sees the oriyes dvdpav. 
The wall protects the treasure against the hostile (éraxrds) ad- 
vance.—dpetAtyos: “ Relentless,” “ grim.’—13. @foue.: With the 
plur. comp. Eur. Alc. 360: «ai p’ of@ 6 TAotvra@vos ciwy of 8 ovmi 
Kory WuxXoropmos avy Xapwv €o yor. Similar plurals are not un- 
common with disjunctives in English, In Lat, comp. Hor. Od, 
1,13,5: Tum nee mens mihi nec color | certa sede manent.—wap- 
log xepdba: So,and not yepddi. “he nom. is yépados, not yepas. 
The Schol. says yepas 6 pera idvos xai AiPwr ovpherds. It seems 
to be rather loose stones, and may be transl, “rubble.” — 14. 
tumtépevov: So Dawes for rumrdyevos. Bergk’s kpvrropevor is 
not likely. The whirlwind drags the victim along while he is 
pounded by the storm-driven stones, The rain is an army (imber 
edax), the wind is a mob (Aquilo impotens).— wpéewnov: The rpde- 
wrov is the mpédawrov tnAavyés Of the treasure-house made lumi- 
nous by joy (P.3, 75). Mezger: “thy countenance” (of Thrasy- 
bulos) after Leop. Schmidt. We should expect redv, and we 
need the rea that we have.—15. watpi te@ . .. notway Te yeveq: rr, 
depends on xowdy, not on amayyeAci. — 16. Adyourt Ovarav . . . 
dmayyedei: “ Will announce to the discourses of mortals,” will 
furnish a theme to them. Cf. P.1, 93: pavies xal Aeyiows cai 
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do:dois.—17, ev8ofov: Proleptic.—a&ppare vixav | Kpwcalars dv wrv 
xais: All run together, “a Pythian chariot-victory,” as I. 2, 18: 
"Io Opiay tro vixay. 


Erp. y’.—19. oxé0ev: Shall we write cyeddy aor. or cyéOwp 
pres.? Most frequently aor., the form seems to be used as a pres- 
ent here.—rov... vv: wy anticipates épnyyocwway. See O.7, 59; 
18, 69. Another view makes wy the father, who stands on the 
right of the son in the triumphal procession. Bergk writes yup, 
after the Schol. roivuy.émBégta xerpds: Comp. Od. 5, 277: rip 

.. €m dptotrepa xetpds éxovra. The commandment is personi- 
fied. She is mounted on the chariot of Thrasybulos as a moAvgu- 
dos éréris (cf: P. 5, 4), and stands on his right hand because up- 
held by him. The word shall not fall to the ground. It is an 
épOdv Eros. Cf. v. 87: xapaurerés . . . fos ovx amépipev.—21. Ta: 
Comp., for the shift, P. 2,75: ofa.—peyadooSevq: So with Bergk 
for peyadooGevei. The teacher is to be emphasized this time.— 
22. Pdvpas vidv: Cheiron, P. 8,1. On Achilles’ education in the 
abode of Cheiron, see N. 3,438. The Xelpwvos troOjxat were fa- 
mous. The first two of them seem to have been identical with 
the first two of Euripides’ three, Antiop. fr. 46: Oeovs re ripay 
tous te Opéwvayras yoveis. Comp. also P. 4, 102. — dpdavifopdvy: 
Verbs of privation connote feeling, hence often in the present 
where we might expect the perfect. Comp. orépopa and éoré- 
pnpa, privor and privatus sum. Achilles is parted from father 
and mother.—23. pédtora pév KpoviSav: The meaning, conveyed 
in P.’s usual implicit manner, is: Zeus above all the gods, father 
and mother above all mankind. — 24. Bapudérav: Immediately 
applicable to the xepavyay mpvrayy, but orepomay xepavvev re 
form a unit (O. 1, 62).—26. ravras ... Tunas = rod o¢BerOat.—27. 
yovéwv Blov rempwpévov — rors yovdas ews dy (Ooty. 


Srp. 8'.—28. tyevro: For eyévero (as P. 3, 87) = edn, “ showed 
himself.”—«al wpérepov: In times of yore as Thrasybulos now 
(xai).—29. gépov: With vdnpa is almost an adjective, rocovros rép 
voov.—30. évapluBporov: Occurs again, I. 7 (8), 53: pdyas évapip- 
Bodrov. — 31. Al@téawv | Méepvova: This version of the story is 
taken from the Ai@tomis of Arktinos.—32. Neordépeov: O. 2, 13.— 
éwéSa: Il. 8,80: Néorwp olos Eusuve Tepnvios odpos ’Axaiav | od tr 
éxav, GAN’ Urros €reipero, tov Badev io | Stos "AXé£av8pos, “EAéyns 
adats nuxdpoto. In Homer it is Diomed that comes to the rescue 
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Still the death of Antilochos by the hand of Memnon was known 
to the poet of the Odyssey, 4, 188.—33. Baty@eis: O. 3, 6.—é€herrev: 
“Plied,” “attacked him with.”—85. Meogaviov: Not from Tri- 
phylian, but from Messenian Pylos, See P. 4, 126.—36. Sevnfeioa 
dpyv: See P. 1, 72. 


Erp. €.— 87. xapavwerés = Gore yapaurerés evar. Comp. O. 9, 
13: otto yapatreré@y oyov ehayen.—abrod: “On the 
spot,” hence “unmoved,” “stedfast.” — 30. péev... te: O. 4, 
13.—40. tév waka: roy depends on vraros.—yeveg: Cf. Il, 2, 707: 
ém\drepos yevey.—41. éwhotépovow: The position favors the com- 
bination, édoxnoev-omdoréporw-iraros. Antilochos belonged to 
the dmAdrepor, and the position accorded to him by them was the 
more honorable, as younger men are severer judges.—42. ape 
Toxevow: Prose, rept rovs roxéas.—43. Ta pew wapixer: The parallel 
is strained, and it is hard to keep what follows from flatness, 
although we must never forget the personal risk of a chariot-race. 
—44, rév viv 8: Contrast to ray madar.—45. warp ay .. . mpds 
ora0pav: “To the father-standard,” “to the standard of what is 
due to a father.” Not “to the standard set by our fathers.” 
Antilochos was and continued to be an unapproachable model, 
Xen. Kyneg. 1,14: ‘Avritoyos tod warpbs tbreparofavay rooavtns 
eruyev evkAcias Sore povos PiAowdrwp mapa trois "EAAnow dvayopev= 
Ojvat. 


Srp. s".—46. wdtpy: Theron.—47. véw 8¢ whotrov Gye: Comp. 
P. 5, 2.3: drav tis. . . [wAovrov] avayr. vow, “ with judgment,”— 
48. GBuxov ot” trépomhov: On the omission of the first oie, see P. 
10,29: vavoi & ote we(ds foy. A similar omission of “neither” 
is common enough in English. So Shakespeare, “The shot 
of accident nor dart of chance,” “Thine nor none of thine,” 
“Word nor oath;” Byron, “Sigh nor word,” “Words nor 
deeds.” ddicov and imépomAov are proleptic. The youth that 
he enjoys is not a youth of injustice or presumption. —7Bav 
Spérwv: Cf. O, 1, 18.—49. codiav: O, 1, 116.— 50, “EAdMyGov: 
Cf. P. 2, 4.— dpyds &s twreav éodSuv: This is Christ’s reading, 
“Who art passionate in thy love of chariot contests.” dpyas 
construed like dpovers (P.10,61). The inferior MSS. have efpés 
6’, the better dpyais maoats, which is supposed to be a gloss ta 
pada Fabdvr. vow = éxovrs vow, P, 5,48, but when did déday ever 
mean éxkov? pada Faddvrs vd@ must mean that the spirit of 
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Thrasybulos had found favor in Poseidon’s eyes. All the MSS. 
have immetay €oodoyv. itmmetat Evodor = immexal dpsAdat.—52. yAv- 
xeta 88 piv: Supply cor, which P. seldom uses. O. 1, 1.—53. 
cupréracw dpidety = ey rais ouprorixais Guirias. xai throws it 
into construction with dueiBerac. To say that “a spirit that is 
sweet to associate even with one’s boon companions surpasses 
the honey and the honeycomb” is a bit of sour philosophizing 
that does not suit the close of this excessively sugary poem.— 
54. rpyrév wévov: Has a finical, précieuz, sound to us. 


‘T'ne seventh Pythian is the only epinikion in honor of a citizen 
of Athens except N. 2. Megakles, whose victory is here cele- 
brated, was a member of the aristocratic house of the Alkmaio- 
nidai, a grandson of that Megakles who married the daughter 
of Kleisthenes, tyrant of Sikyon (Hat. 6,127 foll.). Whether our 
Megakles was the son of Kleisthenes, the lawgiver, or of Hip- 
pokrates, brother of the lawgiver, does not appear. The latter is 
called simply evyyevns by the Scholiast. The victory was gained 
Pyth, 25 (Ol. 72, 3), the year of the battle of Marathon. Wheth- 
er the Pythian games were celebrated and the ode composed 
before the battle or not is a question that has led to elaborate 
discussion, which cannot be presented here even in summary. 
Pindar’s patriotism, so dear to many, so doubtful to some, is 
thought to be at stake; but we have to do with Pindar the 
poet, rather than Pindar the patriot; and all that can be said in 
this place is, that even if the ode was composed and performed 
after the battle, there were reasons enough why the poet should 
not have referred distinctly to a victory, the greatness of which 
was not necessary to make Athens great enough for poetry; a 
victory which would not have been a pleasant theme for the 
Alkmaionidai, on account of the suspicions of treachery that at- 
tached to them (Hat. 6, 115). 


Athens is the fairest preface of song, the fairest foundation of 
a monument of praise to the Alkmaionidai for their victory in 
the chariot-race. No fatherland, no house, whose name is great- 
er praise throughout Greece (vv. 1-6). 

The story of the Erechtheidai haunts every city, for they made 
the temple of Apollo in divine Pytho a marvel to behold, That 
were enough, but I am led to further song by five Isthmian vic- 
tories, one o’ertopping victory at Olympia, and two from Pytho 
(vv. 7-12). 

O02 
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These have been won by you that now are and by your fore- 
fathers. My heart is full of joy at this new good-fortune. What 
though noble acts have for their requital envy? Abiding hap- 
piness brings with it now this, now that (vv. 13-17). 

Mezger sees in this ode a complete poem, not a fragment, as 
L. Schmidt does. No part of an epinikion, he says, is wanting. : 
Praises of the victor, the victory, the family, the city, the god of 
the games, form the usual garland. In the heart of the poem 
stands the great act of piety, the building of the Delphic tem- 
ple. The victories of the Alkmaionidai are a reward of their 
service to Apollo. The citizens are not all so grateful as the 
god, but their envy is only an assurance of abiding happiness. 

So short a poem does not call for an elaborate analysis. Chief- 
ly noteworthy is the way in which each member of the triad bal- 
ances itself. The strophe has to do with Athens and the Alk- 
maionidai, the antistrophe with splendid generosity and brilliant 
success, the epode sums up new and old, and sets off abiding 
happiness against the envy which it costs. Compare the struct- 
ure of O. 12. 

The measures are logaoedic. 


Srp.—1. al peyadowddues "ASGvar: Cf. P. 2,1: peyadrorddes d 
Supdxoca. As this is poetry, there is no need of scrutinizing the 
epithet closely with reference to the period. Solon calls Athens 
peydAny médw. Herodotos, writing of the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, says (5, 66): “A@jvat cai mpiv peydAat tore amaddayGeioat 
Tay Tupavvey eyévovto péCoves.—2. Wpoolwrov: Athens is the no- 
blest opening for a song in honor of the Alkmaionidai. zp. is 
the prelude sung before the foundation is laid.—yeveg... .trrowon : 
The double dat. is not harsh if we connect, after Pindar’s manner, 
déoSav with tro, “chariot-songs.” Cf. P. 6,17, and I. 1, 14: 
‘Hpoddre revyov Td pev dppart reOpinmw yépas.—3. xpywid’ do.dav 
«++ Baddofar: Cf. P. 4,138: BddAero xpyrida copay eréwv. The 
architectural image recalls the service that the Alkmaionidai had 
rendered the Delphian temple. Badéo@a:: “For the laying.” P. 
is instructive for the old dat. conception of the inf.—4. warpav: 
Cannot be “clan” here. It must refer to Athens, as oixoy to the 
Alkmaionidai.—valovr’: With riva. ‘ Whom shall I name as in- 
habiting a fatherland, whom a house more illustrious of report 
in Greece?” (ris vaiet émupaverrépay pév mrarpay, emupavérrepoy 8é 
oixov;) P.’s usual way of changing the form of a proposition. 
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vatey is the reading of all the MSS. The Scholia read vaiow’, 
as they show by oixovuyra. No conjecture yet made commends 
itself irresistibly.—6. mv@éo8ar: Epexegetic infinitive. 


*Ayr.—7. Adyos Spsdet: Semi-personification. 6. —= dvaorpéperat 
(Schol.). Cf. 0. 12,19: dpeArAéwy map’ otxeiats dpovpas. The 
etory is at home, is familiar as household words.—8. "Epex@dos 
4erav: Indication of ancient descent. Comp. O. 18, 14: aides 
AAdra. P.includes Athens in the glory of the liberality.—redév 
ve Sépov: When the temple of Delphi, which bad been burned 
01.58, 1=548 B.c.), was rebuilt, the Alkmaionidai, then in exile, 
took the contract for the facade, and carried it out in an expen- 
sive marble instead of a cheap stone (Hat. 5, 62).—9. Oanrév — 
Sore Oanrov eivat. ‘Fashioned thy house in splendor.” — 10. 
&yovr. 8: P. is not allowed to linger on this theme. Other 
vlories tead him +o other praises.—éxmpemjs: Cf.O 1.1 


‘En.—13. tpat: By you oi this generation.—14. yatpw nm: A 
kind of Aurornms. “I have no little joy.”—7d 8 a&yvupa: “ But 
this is my grievance.”—15. $@dvov dpe.Bépevov — ori POdvos apei- 
Bera. Instructive for the peculiar Attic construction with verbs 
of emotion, e. g. So. Ai. 186: oé pév ed mpdocorr’ émtyaipw. 4. 
“requiting.”"—16. ye pav: “ Howbeit.” yd» meets an objection, 
ade or to be made, ye limits the utterance to gayri. Comp. 0, 
18, 104; P. 1,17; N.8,50; 1.3 (4), 18. “Yet they say that thus 
prosperity that abideth in bloom for a man brings with it this 
<i that” (good ana saa j, or, analyzed, ovrws dy mapapdvemos 
6ddAAao 7 evdatpovia écy ta Kat ra hépyrat. Ups and downs are 
necessary to abiding fortune. Pernetual success provokes more 
than envy of men, the Nemesis of God. We hear the old Poly- 
krates note.—17. ra xal ré: Here “ good and bad.’ as I. 8 (4). 61. 
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ARISTOMENES of Aigina, the son of Xenarkes, belonged to the 
clan of the Midylidai, and had good examples to follow in his 
own family. One of his uncles, Theognetos, was victorious at 
Olympia, another, Kleitomachos, at the Isthmian games, both in 
wrestling, for which Aristomenes was to be distinguished. His 
victories at Megara, at Marathon, in Aigina, were crowned by 
success at the Pythian games. It is tolerably evident that at 
the time of this ode he was passing from the ranks of the boy- 
wrestlers (v.78). No mention is made of the trainer, a character 
who occupies so much space in O. 8. 

P. was, in all likelihood, present at the games (v. 59). The 
poem seems to have been composed for the celebration in Aigina 
—comp. ré& (v. 64), which points to distant Delphi, and note that 
Hesychia, and not Apollo, is invoked at the outset of the ode. 

What is the date? . According to the Schol., Pyth. 35 (01. 82, 
3= 450 B.c.), when Aigina had been six years under the yoke of 
Athens; but the supposed reference to foreign wars (v. 3), and 
the concluding verses, which imply the freedom of the island, 
led O. Miller and many others to give an earlier date to the 
victory, 458 B.c. Allusions to the battle of Kekryphaleia (Thuk. 
1,105) were also detected, but Kekryphaleia was a bad day for 
the Aiginetans, because the Athenian success was the forerunner 
of Aiginetan ruin (Diod. 11, 78), and a reference to it would have 
been incomprehensible. In any case, P. would hardly have rep- 
resented the Athenians as the monstrous brood of giants (v. 12 
foll.). Mezger, who adheres to the traditional date, sees in 
mwoképowy (Vv. 8) an allusion, not to foreign wars, but to domestic 
factions, such as naturally ensued when the Athenians changed 
the Aiginetan constitution to the detriment of the nobles (oi 
mwaxets). Krtiger gives the earlier date of Ol. 77,3 (470 B.c.), or 
Ol. 78, 3 (466 B.c.). Hermann goes back as far as Ol. 75, 3 (478 
B.C.), and sees in the ode allusions to the Persian war, Porphyrion 
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and Typhdeus being prefigurements of Xerxes—altogether un- 
likely. Fennell, who advocates 462 8.c., suggests the great vic- 
tory of Eurymedon four years before “as having revived the 
memory of Salamis, while apprehensions of Athenian aggression 
were roused by the recent reduction of Thasos.” 

If we accept the late date, the poem becomes of special im- 
portance as Pindar’s last, just as P. 10 is of special importance 
as Pindar'’s earliest ode. Leopold Schmidt has made the most 
of the tokens of declining power, Mezger, on the other hand, 
emphasizes the steadiness of the technical execution, and the 
similarity of the tone. “In P.10, 20 we have pi @Oovepais ex 
Gey perarpomias emkipoaer, in P. 8,71: dedv & omrw abécrov 
airéw, Eévapkes, iperépars ruxats, and in P. 10, 62 we have as sharp 
a presentation of the transitoriness of human fortunes as in the 
famous passage P. 8, 92.” But this comparison of common- 
places proves nothing. There is undoubtedly an accent of ex- 
perience added in P. 8; and, according to Mezger’s own inter- 
pretation, P, 8,71 is deeper than P. 10,20. Jean Paul says some- 
where, “ The youngest heart has the waves of the oldest; it only 
lacks the plummet that measures their depth.” In P. 8 Pindar 
has the plummet, ; 


Hesychia is to Aigina what the lyre is to Syracuse; and the 
eighth Pythian, which begins with the invocation Addpov 
‘Hevyia, is not unrelated to the first Pythian, which begins with 
the invocation Xpveéa ddppryg. In the one, the lyre is the sym- 
bol of the harmony produced by the splendid sway of a central 
power, Hieron; in the other, the goddess Hesychia diffuses her 
influence through all the members of the commonwealth. In 
the one case, the balance is maintained by a strong hand; in the 
other, it depends on the nice adjustment of forces within the 
state. Typhdeus figures here (v. 16) as he figures in the first 
Pythian; but there the monster stretches from Cumae to Sicily, 
and represents the shock of foreign warfare as well as the volcan- 
ic powers of revolt (note on P. 1,72); here there is barely a hint, 
ifa hint, of trouble from without. Here, too, Typhdeus is quelled 
by Zeus, and Porphyrion, king of the giants, by Apollo (yv. 16- 
18); but we have no Aitna keeping down the monster, and a 
certain significance attaches to év ypdve of v. 15. 

The opening, then, is a tribute to Hesychia, the goddess of 
domestic tranquillity, who holds the keys of wars and councils, 
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who knows the secret of true gentleness (vv. 1-7), who has 
strength to sink the rebellious crew of malcontents, such as 
Porphyrion and Typhdeus—the one quelled by the thunderbolt 
of Zeus, the other by the bow of Apollo—Apollo, who welcomed 
the son of Xenarkes home from Kirrha, crowned with Parnassian 
verdure and Dorian revel-song (vv. 8-20). 

Then begins the praise of Aigina for her exploits in the games, 
and the praise of Aristomenes for keeping up the glory of his 
house and for exalting the clan of the Midylidai and earning 
the word that Amphiaraos spoke (vv. 21-40). 

The short myth follows, the scene in which the soul of Am- 
phiaraos, beholding the valor of his son and his son’s comrades 
among the Epigonoi, uttered the words: vq rd yevvaiov émenpéret 
| €x mwarépwy matoty Anjpa (v. 44). The young heroes have the 
spirit of their sires. “Blood will tell.” Adrastos, leader of the 
first adventure, is compassed by better omens now;; true, he alone 
will lose his son, but he will bring back his people safe by the 
blessing of the gods (vv. 41-55). 

O. 8, another Aiginetan ode, is prayerful. Prayer and oracle 
are signs of suspense; and the utterance of Amphiaraos carries 
with it the lesson that Aigina’s only hope lay in the preservation 
of the spirit of her nobility. What the figure of Adrastos means 
is not so evident. It may signify: Whatever else perishes, may 
the state abide unharmed. 

Such, then, were the words of Amphiaraos, whose praise of his 
son Alkmaion is echoed by Pindar—for Alkmaion is not only the 
prototype of Aristomenes, but he is also the neighbor of the poet, 
guardian of his treasures, and spoke to him in oracles (vv. 56-60). 

Similar sudden shifts are common in the quicker rhythms 
(Aiolian), and the Aiginetan odes of P. presume an intimacy 
that we cannot follow in detail. 

P. now turns with thanksgiving and prayer to Apollo—entreats 
his guidance, craves for the fortunes of the house of Kenarkes 
the boon of a right reverence of the gods. Success is not the 
test of merit. It is due to the will of Fortune, who makes men 
her playthings. ‘Therefore keep thee within bounds.” 

Then follows the recital of the victories, with a vivid picture 
of the defeated contestants as they slink homeward (vv. 61-87). 

“The bliss of glory lends wings and lifts the soul above riches. 
But delight waxeth in a little space. It falls to the ground, when 
shaken by adversity. We are creatures of aday. What are we? 
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what are we not? A dream of shadow is man. Yet all is not 
shadow. When God-given splendor comes there is a clear shin- 
ing and a life of sweetness.” 

“ Aigina, mother dear, bring this city safely onward in her 
course of freedom, with the blessing of Zeus, Lord Aiakos, Peleus, 
and good Telamon and Achilles” (vv. 88-100). 

Compare again the close of 0.8. This invocation of all the 
saints in the calendar is ominous. 


To sum up: The first triad is occupied with the praise of He- 
sychia, ending in praise of the victor. The second triad begins 
with the praise of Aigina, and ends with the Midylidai, to whom 
the victor belongs, The third triad gives the story of Alkmaion, 
as an illustration of the persistency of noble blood. The fourth 
acknowledges the goodness of Apollo, and entreats his further 
guidance; for God is the sole source of these victories, which are 
now recounted. The fifth presents a striking contrast between 
vanquished and victor, and closes with an equally striking con- 
trast between the nothingness of man and the power of God, 
which can make even the shadow of a dream to be full of light 
and glory. At the end is heard a fervent prayer for Aigina’s 
welfare. 

So we have two for introduction, one for myth, two for conclu- 
sion. It is evident that the circumstances are too absorbing for 
the free development of the mythic portion. We have here a 
tremulous poem with a melancholy note in the midst of joyous- 
ness, 

The lesson, if there must be a lesson, is: In quietness and con- 
fidence shall be your strength. The only hope of Aigina, as was 
said above, is the persistence of the type of her nobility, but it is 
clear that it is hoping against hope. 

The rhythms are Aiolian (logaoedic). The restlessness, in 
spite of Hesychia, forms a marked contrast to the majestic bal- 
ance of P, 1. 


Srp. a.—1. Sidéppov: “Kindly.” Ar, Av. 1321: rd ris aya- 
védpovos ‘Hovyilas etnpepoy mpdcwrov. etpevns seems to 
be more personal. Comp. v. 10.—Hevyla: A goddess, Comp. 
Aides, &nun, “EXeos, ‘Oppi, at Athens (Paus. 1, 17,1). The Ro- 
mans carried this still further.—Alxas ...@vyarep: Elpnvn (peace 
between state and state) is the sister of Aikg (O. 13, 7), but 
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‘Hovyxia, domestic tranquillity, is eminently the daughter of right 
between man and man. Cf. P.1,70: cupqovoy jovyiay, and if 
“ righteousness exalteth a nation” the daughter of righteousness 
may well be called pey:orémoXs.—2. &: For the position, comp. 
O. 8, 1.— 3. woAddpov: The Schol. understands this of factions 
(ordces). But when a state is at peace within itself, then it can 
regulate absolutely its policy at home and abroad, its councils 
and its armies. This is especially true of Greek history. — 4. 
xdatdas iweprdtas: Many were the bearers of the keys — Het0o 
(P. 9, 43), *AOnva (Aisch. Eum. 827, Ar. Thesm. 1142), EdpoAmidar 
(So. O. C. 1053). — 5. [v@tévixov tipav — copov. —’Aprorapéver : 
On the dat. with déxev, see O. 13, 29; P. 4, 23.—6. 1d podOaxdy : 
“True (ré) gentleness.”—ép§ar te cal wa0etv: wadeiy pushes the 
personification to a point where analysis loses its rights. There 
is no ép£ac without waGeiy, hence the exhaustive symmetry. He- 
sychia knows how to give and how to receive, and so she teaches 
her people how to give and how to receive.—7. xatp@ ot drpexet 
=evxaipes (Schol.). 


"Avr. a’.—8. GpeQryov... dveAdoy: The figure is that of a nail. 
Whose heart? The Schol.: €v69 rq éavrov xap8ia, and that is 
‘the only natural construction of the Greek. Dissen and others 
think of the bitter hatred of the Athenians towards the Aigine- 
tans. “Plants deep in his heart ruthless resentment.” If ‘Hov- 
xia were meant, we should expect rea.—10. tpaxeia .. . travrid- 
Eaoa: “ Meeting the might of embittered foes with roughness.” 
Tranquillity (conservatism) is harsh whenever it is endangered. 
No class more cruel than the repressive.—11. riOeis ... &v GvrAw: 
adyrios is “ bilgewater” (O. 9,57). dyrAov déyerOa is “ to spring 
a leak,” vais irépavrios is “a leaky, foundering ship.” év dyrA@ 
riOévat 18 Opposed to eAevbépw ordr@ Kopiew (v. 98), hence“ to 
scuttle,” or, if that is unlyrical, “to sink.” The Schol., adavicers 
Kat dpuavpois. — 12. trav: Sc. “Hovyiay. — Tloppvpiov: Porphyrion, 
the BacAreds Ttydvrwy mentioned below, attempted to hurl Delos 
heavenward, and was shot by Apollo, who is, among other things, 
the god of social order. If there is any special political allusion, 
this would seem to refer to parties within rather than enemies 
without.—pdlev = €yvw, Schol. mdGev and AdOey are unnecessary 
conjectures.—14. ef tig... gépor: We should expect ef ms... 
épec (See note on O. 6, 11), but the opt. is used of the desira- 
dle course. Comp. I. 4 (5), 15. One of Pindar’s familiar foils 
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There is no allusion that we can definitely fix.—é« Sépev: Adds 
color, a8 mpd Soper, P. 2, 18. 


"Er. a’. —15, érpokev: Gnomic aorist, which does not exclude 
the plumping effect of the tense. See P. 2, 50.—év xpév@: Cf. P. 
3, 96; 4, 291.—16. Tubes KOE: See P. 1,16: Tudas éxarovra- 
Kdpavos* toy qwote | KtAixcoy Opéyrev moAv@yypoy dytpoy.—vw = 
‘Hovylav.—17, Baothets Tvydvtwy: Porphyrion,—8pavey 5¢ xepav- 
v@: Instead of the circumstantial dua@ev 6 pev xepavy@ o de rogor- 
ow "And\A@vos. Typhoeus was slain by Zeus.—18, etpevet: See 
v. 1.—19. Bevapxeov...vidv: Aristomenes, O.2,13: & Kpdme 
rai, P, 2,18: & Acwopevere mai.—20, wola: A wide term. Cf. P. 
9, 40 —Aapuet: Always complimentary in Pindar ps Mila ea 
he is addressing Dorians. 


Srp. B’.—21. éreoe: The figure is like that of the lot (Adyos), 
O. 7, 58,—Xapirev: The goddesses of the hymn of victory. See 
O. 9, 29.—22. Stkardwokus: According to the genealogy of ‘Hov- 
xia (v.1),—<Gperais: P. 4, 296: novyia Oryépev, P. 9, 46: redder 
Ovyetv.— 24, Oryotoa: P, uses Oryeiy as an aor., and I hesitate to 
follow the MS. accent @iyooa. Aigina has attained.—25. woh- 
Aoiot: With aébAors. 


*Avr. 8’.—28. 7a 8€: “ And then again,” with the shift dé to an- 
other part of the antithesis, a Pindaric device instead of jpwas 
pev...dvdpacr 6é. See O, 5 (10), 8. On the contrast, see O. 
2,2. On ra 82, 0.13, 55.— 29. Goyodos: “I have no time” = 
“this is no time.”"—dvadépev : To set up as an ava@npa. Cf. 0. 5, 
7: rly dé widdos d8pdv | vikaoas avé@nke, O. 11 (10), 7: apGovnros 
8’ alvos "OAvpmiovixas | obros dyxetrac, The poet is thinking of 
the inscription of the votive offerings (O. 3, 30),—31, Avpq. . . pbé- 
yponrt: Cf. liquidam pater vocem cum cithara dedit,—32. py 
» «+ kvloy: pr sentences of fear are really paratactic, and are often 
added loosely. Comp, note on P.4,155. “I have no time” = 
“T say that I have no time.” xvioy: Lit., “nettle,” “irk.”—ré 
-++éy woot pot tpdyov: A more forcible rd map rodcs (P. 8, 60; 10, 
62), 7d mpd odds (I. 7 [8], 18). ev woci, “on my path,” a8 €utro- 
dey, ‘in my way.” tpayoy shows that the matter is urgent, “my 
immediate errand.” Dissen combines rpayov trw. But Tpdxov 
is heightened by the poet to moravév.—33. rebv xpéos: Thy vic- 
tory.—34, woravdv: Cf. P. 5,114: éy re Moica: woravds. He 
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calls his art roravd payava (N. 7, 22).—dpol payava: Cf. P. 1, 12: 
api re Aaroida copia Babuxé\rev re Mowayr. 


*Er. 8’. —35. tyvedov: “Following hard upon the track.” 
Echo of rpayov. Notice ei.—36. "Odvprig: Pindaric brachylogy 
for ’OAvpmtovixay.—Oeéyvyrov: Honored by an epigram of Simon- 
ides (149 Bgk., 206 Schndw.): Tv@6t Gedyynrov mpoow8av rap 
‘OAupmiovixay | raida, wadawpootvns Se€tdy dvioyov, | kéAAuorror 
pev ieiv, doe 8 ob yelpova pophas, | bs warépwy ayabay éote- 
rare wow. See Paus. 6, 9, 1.—rarehéyyers: Cf. O. 8,19 and I. 

8 (4), 14: dperdy | oipepuroy od Katedéy yet, T (8), 65: rdv ee 
ov Karehéyyxet kpirou yeved marpadeApeotv.— 37, Opagvyuov: See 
O. 8, 68, for the propriety of the compound.—38, atigwv: O. 5, 4. 
utrbegies “ Clan.”—Aéyov: O. 2,24. Used as the Homoris geek. 
—épas: Asa prize. “Thou earnest.”—39, "Ouxdéog waig: Am- 
phiaraos, the seer, the just man and wise among the seven against 
Thebes. See 0.6,13. His spirit speaks.—40. alvigaro: “ Uttered 
as a dark saying, ‘in a riddle,” as became an oracular hero, 


Erp. y'.—41. éwér(e): See P. 3, 91.—43. papvapévow: Cf. O. 13, 
15.—44, buq... Ajpa: “ By nature stands forth the noble spirit 
that is transmitted from sires to sons.” This is nothing more 
than an oracular way of saying ro d¢ cvyyevés €uSéBaxev tyveow 
marpos (P. 10,12). Amphiaraos recognizes the spirit of the war- 
riors of his time in his son and his sons’ comrades, hence the 
plural. Tafel gives g@va the Homeric sense, “ growth,” “ stat- 
ure.” The Epigonoi had shot up in the interval, and become 
stalwart men. So also Mezger. But how would this suit Aris- 
tomenes /—46. 8paxovra: The device occurs on the shields of 
other warriors, but it is especially appropriate for Alkmaion— 
our “AAxpava—the son of the seer Amphiaraos. The serpent is 
mantic. See 0. 6, 46. 


“Avr. y'.—48, 6 8¢ kapav: Adrastos, who had failed in the first 
expedition, was the successful leader of the second,— 
wa0a: A breviloquence, such as we sometimes find with d\\or 
and erepos: repos veavias, “ another Sig, man,” “a young man 
beside.” The mporépa 606s was a mada. — before.” —49, évé- 
xerat: Usu.in a bad sense. Here “is somnniaan "—50. Spviyos : 
Omen. See P. 4, 19,—51, 1d 82 Folxofey: “As to his household.” 
ré is acc.—52. dvria wpdfea: ‘“ He shall fare contrariwise” (Fen- 


— 
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nell), Cf. O. 8,73: dppeva mpdgas dvnp.—3. Savédvros .. . viod: 
Aigialeus, 


"Er. y'.— 55. “ABavros: Abas, son of Hypermnestra and Lyn- 
keus, king of Argos, not Abas, grandfather of Adrastos.—éyuds: 
On the ace, see P. 4, 51.—56, wal atrés: As well as Amphiaraos. 
— 57. orepavoun Baddw: P. 9,133: awodAd pv Keivor Sixov | PUAN 
émt kal oreddvovs. — palvw 8é cal tpvw: Cf. P.5, 98; I. 5 (6), 
21: pawéper evdoyias, 0.10 (11), 109: wodw karaBpixar. — 58. 
yelrov Sr. por: Alkmaion must have had a shrine (jpeaov) in Pin- 
dar’s neighborhood that served the poet as a safety-deposit for 
his valuables,—59, tiwavracev: Figuratively, “ offered himself as 
a guardian.” —tévtt: As it would seem on this occasion.— 60. 
épdparo: “Employed.” The dat., as with @yoica, v. 24. The 
prophecy doubtless pertained to this victory of Aristomenes, 
which P, describes with all the detail of a spectator. His rela- 
tions to the Aiginetans were very intimate. The prophecy leads to 
the mention of the fulfilment.—evyyévow: Alkmaion, through his 
father Amphiaraos, was a descendant of the great seer Melampus. 


Erp. &.—61. mévBoxov | vadv: A temple, and not a simple jp@or. 
_ -—62. Bavépow: P. 4,260: dorv... diavéwew.—b65, apwadéay Séou: 

“A gift to be eagerly seized.” Phil. 2,6: oly dpraypay Hyn- 
garo TO elvat toa TO Oed,—66, éoprais: The Delphinia in Aigina, 
See note on O. 13, 112.—tpais: Of Apollo and Artemis. See P, 
4, 3.67. Gva£, éxdvri 8(é): O. 1, 36. 


"Avr. 8’.—68. xara tiv dppoviay: The MSS. have rw’. riv—col 
is De Pauw’s conjecture, and is to be combined with the verbal 
subst. dppoviay, Cf.O.13,91.—Bdéwew: With card. xaraBAérew 
(not elsewhere in the classic period), like xa@opay. “It is my 
heart's desire to keep my eyes fixed om agreement with thee at 
every step of my whole path” (of song), The poet prays for ac- 
cordance with the divine in his own case, as he afterwards asks 
(v. 71) that the successful house of the Midylidai may ever have 
reverential regard for the gods. Others take etyopa: as “T de- 
clare.” The passage has been much vexed.—69. fxarrov ca — 
éxacroy Trav mompdroy dca... €répyouat (Schol.).—véopar: Cf. 
dvaSpapeiv (O, 8, 54), dceA Get (N. 4, 72).—T70. kopo pév.. « Alea 

: P. is certain that Apollo stands by him as Justice 
does, but he looks forward to the future of the race: hence the 
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demand that the fortunes of the Midylidai should be guarded by 
reverence for the divine. On pey... d¢,0.11(10),8. With mrapé- 
oraxe, comp. O. 8, 4: mapeoraxor.— 71. Sedv 8 Smwv: Usu. “ favor 
of the gods,” but can the gods have éms for men as they have 
ryia? (P. 4, 51).—72. Elévapnes: Father of Aristomenes (cf. v. 19), 
addressed as the head of the house, as the Amphiaraos of our 
Alkmaion. —73. eb yap 1s... payxavais: A mere foil to v. 76. 
‘“‘ Hasy success is not wisdom, as the vulgar think. °Tis not in 
mortals to command success. Each man’s weird determines now 
success, now failure. Have God in all yourthoughts. Keep with- 
in bounds.” —74. wed’ abpévav—ev ddpoor (Schol.). For this use 
of perd, P. 5,94: pdxap avdpay péra | evacev. “Wise amongst 
fools.” Success is the vulgar test of merit, of wisdom. See O. 
5,16: nv & exyovres codot cat roXdiras edoav eupev. On meda see 
P. 5, 47. 


"Er. 8'.—75. xopvooépev: “To helmet,” where we should say 
“to panoply.” The head-piece was the crowning protection, 
mwo\Aav ped Grrwv civ & immoxdpos KopvGecow (Soph.).—76. ra 
8(é: Such success with its repute of wisdom. Comp. P. 2, 57: 
viv.—tn’ avipdor xeirar: Cf. the Homeric deay ev yovvact xeirat, 
and P. 10, 71.—waployxea: “Is the one that giveth.” It is not . 
necessary to supply anything.—77. twep% BaddAwy ... td yerpov: 
“Tossing high in the air... under the hands (where the hands 
can catch it).” Men are the balls of Fortune (8alpev). td 
with gen. instead of the acc. on account of the contrast with 
UmepOe, which suggests the gen. Bergk reads troyepoy, not 
found elsewhere. — 78. pérpp xardBaww(e): pp. = perpios, litotes 
for py xardBawe. ‘Seek no further contests.” Thou hast vic- 
tories enough of this kind (v. 85 shows that his opponents 
were boys). Aristomenes was leaving the ranks of the waides 
madacrai.—év Meydapots: O. 7, 86.—79. puxw: Marathon lies be- 
tween Pentelikon and Parnes.—Mapafevos: O. 9, 95.—Hpas 1’ 
ayev’ trixwpiov: The Aiginetan Heraia were brought from Argos, 
—dyav(a)... Sdpacoas: An easy extension of the inner object— 
yuxav orépavoy.—80. épyy: Emphasizes the exertion in contrast 
to the lucky man who achieves his fortune py avy paxp@ move 
(v. 73). Schol.: per’ gpyou xat évepyeias moAdjs. 


Erp. e’.—81. térpaor: See O. 8, 68. — épweres = evéreres.—82, 
owpdrerot: In the other description (O. 8, 68) we have yviots, 
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which some consider an equiv. to c@paci.—xaxa dpovéwy: Liter- 
ally “meaning miseliief.” “ With fell intent” (Fennell). Cf. N. 
4,95: paraxd dpovéay.—83, otre... ob8€: So I. 2,44: pyre . 
yndé. — 6pas: Like as to thee, — 84. Snahaven = sie, Vases 
(Schol.).—85, poAévrev: Eusier to us as gen, absol. than as de- 
pendent on dui. See note on O, 13, 15,—86, Aavpas: “ Lanes,” 
“ back-streets.”—éy8pav aardopot : “Tn suspense of their enemies ” 
would be pertectly intelligible.—87. Sebaypévor:; So with Bergk 
for dedarypévor = dedatypévor. 


“Avr. €'.—88. 6 8@... péptpwov: “He that hath gained some- 
thing new (a fresh victory) at the season, when luxury is great 
(rife), soars by reason of hope (at the impulse of Hope), borne 
up by winged achievements of manliness (ly the wings of manly 
achievements), with his thought above wealth.” This is a de- 
scription of the attitude of the returning victor in contrast to 
that of the vanquished. He seems to tread air. Hope, now 
changed to Pleasure (see P. 2,49), starts him on his flight, and 
his manly achievements lend him the wings of victory (P. 9,135: 
mrepa Nikas). From this height he may well look down on 
wealth, high as wealth is (O. 1,2). Hermann, and many after 
him, read d8pdéraros €m, in disregard of the Scholiast (amd peydAns 
dBpornros cai evdatpovias), and, which is more serious, in disre- 
gard of P.’s rules of position (see note on O,1, 87). Mezger con- — 
siders dvopéas as dat. termini (for which he cites O. 6,58; 15, 62, 
neither of them cogent), and sees in ¢Amidos and dvopéas the 
prophecy of future success among men. d8pdraros is not “the 
sweet spring-time of life,” but rather the time when there is 
every temptation to luxury, and when the young wrestler is 
called on to endure hardness,—91. trowrépos: Comp. further O, 
14, 24: cuBipay aéO\wv mrepoict.—93, To tTeptvdv: See note on O. 
14, 5. — etre: Sc. ey ddiym.— 94. aarotpér@ young: “ Adverse 
doom. ce 


"Er. ¢'.—95. érdpepor: Sc. eouév. A rare and impressive ellip- 
sis. —Tt 8€ Tig; Ti 8 ov Trg; “ What is man? what is he not?” 
Man continueth so short a time in one stay that it is not possible 
to tell what he is, what he is not, One Scholiast understands it 
as ‘What is a somebody? what a nobody?” which is a clearer 
way of putting it, — omés évap; Life had often been called a 
shadow and a dream before P., but this famous combination 


THE ninth Pythian was composed in honor of Telesikrates of 
Kyrene, son of Karneiades, who was successful as an dém)crodpo- 
pos, Pyth. 28 (OL 75,3 =478 B.c.). Telesikrates had previously 
distinguished himself at all the local games of Kyrene, had been 
victorious in Aigina, at Megara, and, after the race in armor, 
gained a foot-race at Delphi, Pyth. 30 (Ol. 77,3 —= 470 z.c.).  P. 
tells of the former victory only, and the poem must have been 
composed at the earlier date. Béckh thinks that Telesikrates 
had not returned to Kyrene when the poem was sung; nor, on 
the other hand, is there any trace of a xa@pos at Delphi. Hence 
the inference that the performance was at Thebes. Unfortu- 
nately défera: (v. 79) proves nothing more than that the ode 
was not composed at Kyrene., Otfried Miiller conjectures that 
Telesikrates belonged to the Aigeidai, and we have good reason 
to believe that Pindar was an Aigeid (P. 5,76). The name Kar- 
neiades points to the Karneia, a traditional festival among the 
Aigeidai, i 

The acknowledged difficulty of the poem will justify a de- 
tailed abstract. 


I sing Telesikrates, crowning glory of Kyrene, whom Apollo 
brought on golden chariot from windy Pelion, and made the 
huntress-maiden queen of a fruitful continent (vv. 1-9). Silver- 
foot Aphrodite received the Delian guest and shed winsome 
shamefastness on the bridal couch of Apollo and the daughter 
of Hypseus, king of the Lapithai, to whom a Naiad bore her 
(vv. 10-18). Naught did this white-armed maiden reck of loom 
or dance or home-keeping with her playmates. With dart and 
falchion slew she the fierce beasts of prey and gave rest to her 
father’s kine, scant slumber granting to eyelids on which sleep 
loves to press towards dawn (vv. 19-27), 

He found her—he, God of the Wide Quiver—as she was 
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struggling alone, unarmed, with a furious lion. Out he called 
Cheiron from his cave to mark the woman’s spirit, and to tell 
her parentage (vv. 28-36). Whate’er her lineage, the struggle 
shows boundless courage. “Is it right,”-asks the god, “to lay 
hand on her and pluck the sweet flower of love?” The Centaur 
smiled and answered: “Secret are the keys of Suasion that un- 
lock the sanctuary of love’s delights; gods and men alike shun 
open union” (vv. 37-45). Thou didst but dissemble, thou who 
knowest everything, both end and way, the number of the leaves 
of spring, the number of the sands in sea and rivers, that which 
is to be and whence it is tocome. But if I must measure myse:* 
with the Wise One (vv. 46-54). 

I will speak. Thou didst come to be wedded lord to her, and te 
bear her over sea to the garden of Zeus, where thou wilt make 
her queen of a city when thou shalt have gathered the island- 
folk about the plain-compassed hill. Now Queen Libya shall 
receive her as a bride in golden palaces, lady of a land not trib- 
uteless of fruits nor ignorant of chase (vv. 55-62). There shall 
she bear a son, whom Hermes shall bring to the Horai and to 
Gaia, and they shall gaze in wonder at their lapling, and feed 
him with nectar and ambrosia, and make him an immortal Zeus 
and a pure Apollo, God of Fields, God of Pasture; to mortal men, 
Aristaios. So saying he made the god ready for the fulfilment 
of wedlock (vv. 68-72). Swift the achievement, short the paths 
of hastening gods, That day wrought all,and they were made 
one in the golden chamber of Libya, where she guards a fair, 
fair city, famed for contests. And now the son of Karneiades 
crowned her with the flower of fortune at Pytho, where he pro- 
claimed Kyrene, who shall welcome him to his own country, land 
of fair women, with glory at his side (vv. 73-81). 

Great achievements are aye full of stories. To broider well a 
few among so many—that is a hearing for the skilled. Of these 
the central height is Opportunity—Opportunity, which Iolaos 
did not slight, as seven-gated Thebes knew. Him, when he had 
shorn away Eurystheus’ head, they buried in the tomb of Amphi- 
tryon, his father’s father, who came to Thebes a guest (vv. 82-90). 
To this Amphitryon and to Zeus, Alkmena bare at one labor 
two mighty sons. A dullard is the man who does not lend his 
mouth to Alkmena’s son, and does not alway remember the Dir- 
kaian waters that reared him and his brother Iphikles. To 
whom, in payment of a vow for the requital of their grace to me, 
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I will sing a revel song of praise. May not the clear light of 
the Muses of Victory forsake me, for I have already sung this 
city thrice in Aigina, at Megara (vv. 91-99), and escaped by 
achievement the charge of helpless dumbness. Hence be a man 
friend or be he foe, let him not break the commandment of old 
Nereus and hide the merit of a noble toil. He bade praise with 
heartiness and full justice him that worketh fair deeds. (So let 
all jealousy be silent. Well hast thou wrought,) At the games 
of Pallas mute the virgins desired thee as lord, (loud the moth- 
ers) thee as son, Telesikrates, when they saw the many victories 
thou didst win (vv. 100-108). 

So at the Olympian games of Kyrene, so at the games of Gaia 
and at all the contests of the land. But while I am quenching 
the thirst of my songs, there is one that exacts a debt not paid, 
and I must awake the glory of thine old forefathers, how for the 
sake of a Libyan woman they went to Irasa—suitors for the 
daughter of Antaios. Many wooed her, kinsmen and strangers 
—for she was wondrous fair (vv. 109-117)—all eager to pluck 
the flower of youthful beauty. The father, planning a more fa- 
mous wedding for his daughter, had heard how Danaos had 
found speedy bridal for his eight-and-forty virgins ere midday 
should overtake them, by ranging all that had come as suitors for 
his daughters, to decide who should have them by contests of 
swiftness (vv. 118-126). Like offer made the Libyan for wed- 
ding a bridegroom to his daughter. He placed her by the mark 
as the highest prize, and bade him lead her home who should 
first touch her robes. Then Alexidamos outstripped the rest in 
the whirlwind race, took the noble maid by the hand, and led 
her through the throng of the Nomad horsemen, Many leaves 
they threw on them and wreaths; many wings of Victory had 
he received before (vv. 127-135). 


The ode, beautiful in details, has perplexed commentators 
both as to its plan and as to its drift, The limpid myth of Ky- 
rene has been made to mirror lust and brutality. Telesikrates 
is supposed by one to have violated a Theban maiden, by an- 
other to be warned against deflouring his Theban betrothed 
until he is legally married to her. It is hard to resist the im- 
pression of a prothalamion as well as of an epinikion, but all 
conditions are satisfied by the stress laid on xaipos, which Leo- 
pold Schmidt has made the pivot. Mezger happily calls the 
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ode “Das Hohelied vom Kaspdés,” “the Song of Songs, whicb 
is Season’s.” The key is v. 84: 6 3€ kacpos dpotws | wavros 
éxet xopuvpdy. The poet, following his own canon—fara 8° ev 
paxpoios moxiddew, | axoad codois, v. 83—has selected four ex- 
amples to show that the laggard wins no prize. Witness how 
Apollo, no laggard in love, seized Kyrene (dxeia 8 éemeryopévay 
48n Oeay | mpaéis dd0i re Bpayxetat, Vv. 73); how Iolaos, no dastard 
in war, shore off the head of Eurystheus (v. 87). Witness An- 
taios (v. 114), who caught from Danaos the lesson of speedy 
marriage for his daughter (dxvraroy yapov). Witness Alexida- 
mos (v. 131), who won the prize by his impetuous rush in the 
race (guye Aatyynpdy Spdporv). Mezger, who emphasizes the recur- 
rence of atrixa (vv. 31, 62, 124), shows, in perhaps unnecessary 
detail, that the poem breathes unwonted determination and 
energy, and thinks that it is intended to urge the victor to make 
quick use of his victory for pressing his suit to some eligible 
maiden. The poet is to be to Telesikrates what Cheiron was to 
Apollo, This view seems to me rather German than Greek, but 
it is not so unbearable as Dissen’s rape and Béckh’s caution 
against the anticipation of the lawful joys of marriage. 


The pvem has certain marked points of resemblance and con- 
trast with P.3. Asin P.3,the myth begins early; as in P. 8, 
the foremost figure is a heroine beloved of Apollo. There the 

Jess espies his faithless love—wanton Koronis—in the arms of 
Ischys. Here he finds the high-hearted Kyrene struggling, un- 
armed, with a lion. There Cheiron was charged with the rear- 
ing of the seed of the god. Here Cheiron is summoned to leave 
his cave and witness the courage of the heroine. The fruit of 
this love is not snatched from the body of the mother fordone, 
and borne in haste to the foster-father, but the child is taken 
by Hermes, in virtue of his office, is fed with nectar and ambro- 
sia by the Horai and Gaia, and becomes, not an Asklepios, to 
perish in lightning flame, but an Aristaios. 

In P. 9, as in P. 4, the myth comes to the front, the myth of 
Kyrene occupying three fifths of the ode. Iolaos dominates one 
fifth, Alexidamos the last. 

The rhythms are Dorian (dactylo-epitrite). They are lighter 
than the norm (O. 3), and hence are supposed to be a mixture of 
Dorian and Lydian. 
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Srp. a’.—1, 2é\o: “T am fain.” —yahxaonlSa: The drArrodpo- 
wos originally wore shield, helmet, and: greaves (Paus. 6, 10, 4), 
and is so figured on a celebrated vase (Gerhard, A. V., IV.). 
Afterwards the shield only was worn, which, being the heaviest, 
is here made prominent. Comp. Paus, 2, 11, 8: «al yupvds «ai 
pera THs aoridos.—2. Babvfaveiow: Cf. O. 3, 85: BadvCavov ... 
Axndas.—ayyOrAov: See O. 7,21—3. Xapirerot: Mistresses of the 
song of victory, as often; O. 4,8; 7,11; P. 6,2.—yeyovetv: Of 
the herald cry, as O.2,5: Onpwva . . . yeyounréov.—4, Siwkimmov: 
Cf. P.4,17. A further illustration of the subject is given by the 
description so often referred to, So. El. 680 foll., where two of 
the contestants are Libyans (v. 702) and their chariots Barkaian 
(v. 727).—repdvopa: The result of the yeyoveiy, rather than ap- 
position to dvdpa, See P. 1, 50 and 12, 5.—5. rav: Change from 
city to heroine, P. 12, 3.—é yaurdes ... AarotSas: We can afford 
to wait for Aaroidas, as the epithet is characteristic of Apollo, 
who is dkeipexdpas, P. 3,14 and L.1,7, and the ode is Pythian. 
Comp. v. 28: etputbapérpas .. . "AmdAAwy, and O. 7, 13.—6. xpv- 
oly w. &.8,: Notice the pretty chiasm,—éypotépay: P. 8,4: Sip’ 
aypétepov. The myth, as many of P.’s heroine myths, is taken 
from the "Hoia of Hesiod, a fragment of which opens the 
*Aomis ‘HpaxAéovs.—7. wodvpyAov: See on O.1,13. The Schol. 
here has distinctly roAvmpoSarov. —9. pifav: The earth is con- 
ceived as a plant with three roots, Libya being one, Europe and 
Asia being the other two. The order from 6@yjxe to olxeiy is note- 
worthy— Ojxev (a), déoroway (b), xOovds pitav (c), drelpou tpiray 
eimparov (C), OaAAoway (b), okey (a). So the Schol. 


“Avr. a’. —10. d&pyvpéref(a): Aphrodite, as a sea-goddess, was 
specially honored in Libya. Comp. P.5,24. apy. refers to the 
sheen on the waves, the track of the moonlight. We have here 
the lunar side of the goddess.—11. SeoSparav: The latter part 
of the compound is still felt here. See O.3,7. Add to the in- 
stances there given fr. XT. 40: @eé3uarov xéAadov.—12, byéav: De- 
pends on éeparroueva. On the construction, see 0,1,86. Simply 
a natural bit of color. To make oy. depend on imédexro as & 
whence-case is not happy.—xept xovdq: Often taken as = yepl 
xoug{ovon. Surely the young couple did not need bodily help 
so much as moral sympathy, and it is a pity to spoil Pindar’s 
light touch as well as Aphrodite’s,—13. éwi... eiwais: Dat.-loca- 
tive of the result of the motion often with émi in Homer, regularly 
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with ey and ri@nu: in prose.—ebvats: P. 2, 27.—BddAev alBa, xré.: 
This aidias is the dpzds that binds the pair in wedlock. The inti- 
mate union is emphasized by gvuvév, appdfowa, prySévra. Oe@ and 
xovpg depend on guvdy (comp. P. 6, 15), resumed and varied by 
pix Gevra (comp. P. 4, 222), an anticipatory contrast to the light of 
love xetpat peAtadéa moiay, that Apollo proposes (¥. 40). For the 
complex, comp. P. 5,102: adv dABoy vig re xoway xdpw | evduxdy 
tr Apxecina. “ And shed upon the pleasures of their couch the 
charm of shamefastness, uniting thus in bonds of mutual wedlock 
the god and the maiden-daughter of Hypseus. 14, dppdfoica: 

Below, v. 127, dpzdfwr is used of a lawful marriage.—15. Aamav 
inept ov : The statues of the western pediment of the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia represent the combat between the Centaurs 
and the Lapithai. — tovrd«us = rdre, P. 4, 255.—16. yévos: Acc. 
of limit to devrepos.—18. Erucrev: See O. 6, 41. 


"Er. a’.—19. Taias @vyétmp: Not necessary to the sense. By 
putting the end of the sentence at the beginning of the epode 
(comp. O. 1, 23. 81; 2, 17; 3, 26 al.), antistrophe and epode are 
closely combined, and the mechanical a + a + (6) of strophe, anti- 
strophe, and epode is avoided, and we have instead a + (a --b). 
So J. H. H. Schmidt. — AevkdAevov: So Lehrs (after the Schol., 
Aeuxdmnyxvv) for the MS. eda@drcvov.—20. Opéparo: O. 6, 46.—wadtp- 
Bapous ... d50vs: The to and fro necessary with the upright 
loom. —— 21. Selvwv répyas ot8’ érapav olxovpfav: The best MSS. 
have ovre Seimvwy oixovptay pe éraipay répyas, for which the 
. metre demands oixopray, a form for which there seems to be no 
warrant. The Scholia show an old trouble. I have accepted 
Bergk’s recasting of the passage — deivwy = Sivwv, “ dances.” 
The monotonous to and fro of the loom would be well con- 
trasted with the “whirl” of the dance. Maidens and banquets 
are disparate in Pindar. érapay ofxovpiay 18 = peO érapav oixov- 
piay, and this may help to account for the corruption of the text. 
—23. pacydvy: “ Falchion.”—-24. 4: With a note of asseveration, 
as in 7 pnv.—25. Tov 5é ovyKorrovy yAuciv: “ Him that as bed-fere 
(bedfellow) is so swect.”—26. twatpov...itmvov: Transposed with 
Mommsen. 7. “scant,” litotes for “not at all.”—mi yAeddpous: 
Od. 2, 898: imvos emi yAehapototy emnrev. Cf. v. 18.—27. 
avadioxoioa: “ Wasting sleep,” brachylogy for wasting time in 
sleep.—féwovra mpds 4a: Sleep is sweetest and deepest before 
dawn (suadentque cadentia sidera somnum). Yet this is the time 
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when the huntress has no right to sleep. “This is the time,” as 
n naturalist says, “ when savages always make their attacks.” 


Srp. 8’.—28. Movr.: Whether there were lions in Greece at that 
time or at any time matters not. There were lions in Kyrene, 
P. 5, 58,—29. 4Bpiuw: Used of the monster Typhéeus, O. 4, 7.—30. 
&rep éyyéwv: Schol, dvev Sdparos.—31. abrixa: See the introduc- 
tion.—éx peydpov: “From out bis halls,’sc. Cheiron’s. Called 
him out and said to him.—32, avrpov: Cf. P. 3,63: ef dé cappwv 
ivrpov évat ért Xeipwv.—PrAdvpiba: Cf. P. 3, 1.—33. drapPet... 
xepaha: A steady head is a compliment as well as drapSei xpadia, 
which Schneidewin reads. Note the serenity of the heads of 
combatants in Greek plastic art. xpadia is unlikely with jrop 
to follow.—35. Keyelpavras ppévas: The MSS. have péves. Some 
recognize in this the oyna Dwdapedy (0. 11,6). Mommsen 
suggests ov« exeipavev, others see in keyeivayra: a plural, Comp. 
Curt. Gr. V. IL! 223, I have no hesitation in following Bergk’s 
suggestion, Ppévas.—36. dwoomagbeion: The lover cannot imagine 
such a maiden to have come into such surroundings except by 
accident. 





*Avr. 8’. —37. exer: “ Inhabits.”—38. yeverar: “ Tastes,” “ makes 
trial of.’—éAnas: Doubtful whether the lion’s or the maiden’s, 
and, to add to the trouble, we have awepavrov, “ boundless,” and 
amepatov, “untried.” Apollo has no fear for the heroine, and 
so, on the whole, it is better to understand “the boundless 
strength” of the maiden.—39. éoia: Especially hard to define. 
Plato's Euthyphron discusses rd écvy, Grote translates éevdrns, 
“holiness ;” Jowett, “piety.” Ammonios says: davoy xai fepdv 
duabéper* dova pev yap eore ra liwrind, dv épierar kai €£err mpoa- 
ayvacGa* iepa b€ ra Trav Gem, Sy otc ELeott mpooawarba. dia, 
the human right, is also the divine right, as Eur. says, Bacch. 
370: ‘Oia wérva Beay, | ‘Ocia & 4 xara yar | ypvoéay mrépvya 
dépers. Perhaps the use of the word here is another of those 
strokes that serve to show that this is no ordinary amour,—«Av 
vay xépa: With the same epic simplicity as Od. 9, 364: elpwras 
p dvona kAutév.—40, 4 pa; Not disjunctive, and best punctu- 
ated thus. Myers translates after Donaldson, who makes # dis- 
junctive, “or rather on a bridal bed,” Aeyéwp being the lectus 
genialis spread éapaow ev ypvodous (v. 60). Unfortunately for 
all this legality, the Centaur, despite his refined environment, 
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the xovpa: dyval of P. 4, 108, understood Xexéav to be nothing 
more than etyas.—wolav: P.8, 20. Here of the flower of love. 
Cf. v.119: dro8pépa xaprov avOnoavra. The oracular god, who 
has been speaking in oracular phrase, winds up with an oracu- 
lar hexameter. — 41. fapenjs: “Inspired” (Fennell). But see 
P. 4, 10.— xAapév: The passage requires an equivalent of wpoc- 
nvés xal yAvxv (Schol.), which is better satisfied by associa- 
tion with yAcapdy, “lukewarm,” than by derivation from the 
root of xéyAa8a with Curtius. We have not here the “lively” 
horse-laugh of the other Centaurs; we have the half-smile of 
the great teacher.—42. «Aat8es: See P. 8, 4, and add Eur. Hippol, 
538: “Epwra ... rdv ras Adpoditas didrdrwv Oardpwv KAydovxoyr. 
—43. TleBots ... @idordrav: Both genitives depend on kAaides. 
“Secret are the keys that Suasion holds to the hallowed joys of 
love.” On Peitho, see P. 4, 219.—44. rotro... ruxeiv: This ap- 
position serves to show the growth of the articular inf., sparingly 
used even in Pindar.—45. towpérov: ruyeiv romparoy eivas: “To 
enter the bridal bed.” Not as if this applied only to the first 
time. 


"Er. B’.—46. ev8e Oyetv: On the dat., see P. 4,296. For thie 
thought, P. 8, 29: pevdéav ovy dmrerar. — 47. petdttxos dpyd : 
“Bland humor,” “pleasant mood.” Apollo is merely teasing the 
Centaur by pretending to ask his advice. Others, “soft desire,” 
“guiling passion.”—rapddpev : “To dissemble,” “utter in jest.” 
mapa, “aside” (from what is meant).—éwé0ev: Sc. éori.—48. Kv. 
ptov ... tédos, xré.: “The decisive end.” The final destiny, and 
the ways that lead thereto.—50. 800a...«Aovéovrat: Oracle in 
Hdt. 1,47: of3a 8 eyo yaupou 7 dprOpdy Kat pérpa Oaddoons.— 
$vAX(a): Fits the woodland environment.—évarépret: The spring 
leaves are an army in rank and file, the sands are an army in rout 
(xAovéovrat).~-52. xo Te péAAeL: The réAos again (v. 48).—ya@wd0ev 
| €ooeras = 6rdbev rd pédAov €orar: The xcéAevdor again.—53. nad. 
opas: From thy lofty height. Apollo is a oxomds, and xara is 
not effaced. — 54. kal wap coddv dvrideplfar: cai copa coe dyrt 
e£:owOnva (Schol.). ‘To match myself against the Wise One.” 


Srp. y’.—55. épéw: Effective position. 'The word is not neces- 
sary.—tdéors: Comp. P. 4, 87: moars | "Adpodiras, and contrast dat. 
and gen. Kyrene becomes Apollo's wife. As A. was unmarried, 
it was easy to put the myth in this honorable form.—txeo Bacoay: 
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0.6, 64: tkovro mérpav. See P. 4,51.—56. péAdeg .. » évetxar: On 
the aor., O. 7, 61; 8, 32. --57. Aus... ori xawov: See O. 3, 24, 
for xaros. For Aws, P. 4,16: Aids év “Appovos Oené@dAors.—58. 
émi ... d&yelpaus — erayeipas. — Aaov... vaowrav: See P, 4, 17 
foll. The island was Thera.—59. 6yCov és dpdimedov: Cf P. 4, 8: 
modu ev apywderre paot@. Cheiron has the oracular tone in per- 
fection. He parodies Apollo.—ArBva: The nymph, daughter of 
Epaphos (P. 4, 14).— 60. Sapaow év ypvoéorg: Where she will 
abide, not és, as N. 11,3: "Apiwrrayopay d€£ae redy és Oahapov.— 
61. tva: Always where " in P.—aleav: Share.—62. atrixa: Cf. 
v. 31.—owvred dew évvouov: “To abide with her as hers in law,” 
“to be her lawful possession.” Paley tr. “‘To become an occu- 
pier of it bogerhier with herself.” Cf. Aisch. Suppl. 565: Sporoi 

8° oi yas Tor Tor Hoav évvowot. But see O,7,84. The Schol., mis- 
i by vyrowor, glosses cuvreAéGeww by cuvredeiv, “ to contribute.” 
—63, wirowov: With the good sense of mown, P. 1,59; woimpos, 
P, 2,17, glossed as dyowpoy. “ Not tributeless.” 


*Avr. y'.—64, “Eppas: Hermes was not only the patron of flocks 
and herds, but also the great gerudus of Olympos. The Hermes 
of Praxiteles, with the infant Dionysos, is one of many.—65. 
ev8pdvoig: A note of majestic beauty. So Kleio (N, 3, 83) and 
the daughters of Kadmos (0, 2, 24). Even Aphrodite as ef@povos 
(I. 2,5) is more matronly than she is as moAdépovos (Sappho), 
On the images of the seated Horai at Delphi, see O, 13, 8.— 
“Qpavor: The Horai, as authors of dpyaia wodicpara (O, 13, 17), 
are well introduced here, but who would question the appropri- 
ateness of the Seasons and Mother Earth as the foster-mothers 
of a rural deity like Aristaios ?—Taiq: Great-grandmother of Ky- 
rene (v. 19), if the relation is to be insisted on.—66. twé: Vividly 
local, “from under,” “from his mother’s womb,” See O. 6, 43. 
—67. émvyouvibioy — eni -yyovarwy. P. makes the very widest use 
of these adjj. in -wos. Combine érvyouvidioy with airais. airais 
is unknown to Pindar, See O. 13, 53.—Oaycvdpevas:; So Bergk 
for @nxapevat, Onodpevar of the codices, for which Moschopulos 
catOnkdpevat. Gano. Oavpacaca (Schol,),—obraig: Berek reads 
avyais.—68, Oyovovrar: “Shall decree,” to which cadciv is epexe 
getic, Eur. Phoen. 12: xadotor & "loxdoryy pe—rovro yap marip 
| @Aero xadeiv, which shows that ri@ecOa and xadeiv are not 
necessarily synonymous, as Shilleto would make them here.— 
69. Zyva: Aristaios, an ancient divinity of woodland life, of 
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flocks, herds, and fields, is a representative of Zebs “Apurros (Ape. 
aratos), Of "AmdAXwy "Aypevs,’A. Noutos. Best known to modern 
readers by the passage in Verg. Georg. 4, 317 foll.—ayvév: Used 
of Helios, O. 7, 60. — 70. &yyiorov: “Ever nigh.” — éwdova: St. 
Anthony has taken his place.—71. xadeiv: Epexegetic inf. By 
insisting so much on the fruit of the union, the Centaur hallows 
it, and formally weds the two.—72. ydpov... tedeuvtdv: Cf. O. 2, 
19: &pyav réAos.—73. &vrvev: Cf. O. 8, 28; N. 9, 36. 


"En. y’.—T7A4. 880... Bpaxetas: Cf. v.49: ofc 6a nai mdoas Kedev- 
Govs.—Sialracev: ‘ Decided,” as an umpire decides, hence “ ac- 
complished.” 8:acray = dcavvew (Hesych.).—@addp 8... év tro- 
Auxptow: Cf. v. 60: 8dpacw ev xpvoéors.— 76. appéwar: City and 
heroine are blended, as P. 12, 2. — 77. ww: Kyrene, the city. — 
KapvedSa: A name of good omen, recalling ’AwdAAwv Kdpvetos. 
See P. 5, 80. — 78. ovvéwge: See 0.1, 22.— 79. avépave: By the 
voice of the heralds. Of. N. 9,12: duqdawe xvdaivwy méAw.— 
SéEera:: Shows that the ode was not composed at Kyrene.—80.. 
kadAryuvaie warpg: «x. not a likely adjective on Dissen’s theory. 
See introduction. 


Zrp. &.—82. dperal ... wodvpuOor, xré.: “Great achievements 
aye bring with them many legends, but to adorn a few things is 
a hearing for the wise,” what the wise, the poets, those who un- 
derstand the art, love to hear. P.’s art in his selections among 
the mass of themes will be appreciated by his fellows. In this 
transition we have the key to the poem, for in all P.’s chosen 
myths xatpds is atop—the xatpds of Kyrene and Apollo, the xaipds 
of Iolaos, the xatpdés of Antaios, of Alexidamos.—84. dxoa codois : 
Cf. O. 2,93: povdevra cuveroiow. — 85. wavtds exer Kopuddv: Cf. 
O. 7,4: xopupay xredvav. — €yvov = eyvaoay. — "IéAaov: The son 
of Iphikles and nephew of Herakles, trusty companion of the 
latter hero. See O. 9,105. This example of the headship of 
xatpos may have been suggested by the training of Telesikrates 
in the gymnasium of Iolaos at Thebes, by the neighborhood of 
the celebration, by P.’s vow to Herakles and Iphikles (v. 96). 
Comp. a similar introduction of Alkmaion, P. 8, 57.—86. vw — 
katpdy.—Eipvofijos: The taskmaster of Herakles. See O. 3, 28.— 
88. "Apditptwvos | odpart: Before the Proitid gate, where there 
was a gymnasium of Iolaos (Paus. 9, 23, 1). See also O. 9, 105 for 
the “IoAdov ripBos. — 89. watpowdrop: Amphitryon—Iphikles— 
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[olaos.—for: O.9,16: @vydrnp ré Fou—févos: Amphitryon had 
been exiled from Tiryns by Sthenelos.—90. Aevkiamow: Cf. O, 
6,85. Hypallage for Aevxirrayv. 


"Ayr. &.—91. Fot: Amphitryon.—Satdpov: On the meaning and 
etymology of this word, see F, D. Allen in Am. Journ. Phil. I pp. 
133-135, who rejccts both farjya: and dai, “ battle,” and looks to 
dais, “ torch ” (du, daF), From the““fiery-hearted " of the Iliad, 
it becomes, acc, to A., the “ high-spirited” of the Odyssey, Mez- 
ger's “ doppelsinnig,” as of onc divided between her mortal and 
her immortal love, has no warrant.—93. S&i6Upov: Iphikles and 
Herakles,—o@évos vidv: See O. 6, 22.—94, nadds aviip: P.'s char- 
acteristic way of whirling off from the subject in order to come 
back to it with more effect.—mwapaBadka: “Lends.” Cf. mapa- 
Baddew xechadny, ots, and O. 9,44: hépos . . . dares yA@ooar.— 
95. Opépavro: See y. 20. On the plur. see O. 10 (11), 93. The 
copiousness of the Dirkaian stream (Atpxaia@y peéOpav, Soph.) is 
emphasized by the plural. The name of Iolaos is heightened by 
this glorification of father and uncle, and the poet at the same 
time shows how he can avail himself of a xaipés to fulfil his vow. 
—96, Tédevov er’ eiyGg kwpacoopar: “I must needs sing a song to 
crown my vow with fulfilment,” réAccov kopdoopa: = réecov 
k@pov aoopa. The x@pos is to fulfil the obligation that rests 
upon the vow. A much-disputed passage. re with réAciop is 
unsatisfactory, re with é¢oAédy may be made tolerable by litotes, — 
“a great blessing.” See P.7, 14: yaipw 7. Hermann makes 
the vow refer to py me Aimoi, whereas in that case we should 
have expected \urety. The great blessing may very well be the 
victory of Telesikrates.—kwpdoopnat: The modal future. “I must 
needs,” “I am fain.”—97. Xaplrwv: See v.3. Nothing suggests 
prayer like successful prayer, On the asyndeton, see O, 1, 115. 
— 8. xaSapav déyyos: To illumine the path of the victories of 
Telesikrates. On déyyos and gaos, see note on P. 3, 75. —Alylvq 
re... Nicov 7 év Aébw: On the one ev, comp. 0. 9,94. Nisos 
was a mythic king of Megara. The poet, as usual, transports 
himself to the scene where the victories were won. See P. 1,79. 
—Alyive te yap, «ré.: P. has thrice already glorified the city in 
Aigina and Megara, and vindicated there his poetic art, of course, 
in the praise of the victories of Telesikrates in these places. Now 
he hopes that the light of the Charites will continue to illumine 
his poesy (comp. O, 1,108: ef 8€ px rayd Aiwou), for he looks for- 
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ward to other themes.—99. rdv8(e): Dissen has réy3e. The poet 
says that he has glorified this city (Thebes) by celebrating the 
victories of Telesikrates at the places mentioned. T. evidently 
had close ties with Thebes, a Emapray févos, like Amphitryon. 
Others refer rdyde to Kyrene. 


"Er. 8’.—100. oryaddv dpayaviay: “Dumb helplessness,” “ silence 
from want of words.” Pindar is fighting his own battles as well 
as those of Telesikrates. Comp. the passage O. 6, 89: dpxaiov 
dvedos ddabécw | Adyots ef Hevyouer.—*py@: Must refer to Pindar, 
“by my work,” “by my song.” Beck’s gvydvr would, of course, 
refer to Telesikrates.—101. totvexey, xré.: ‘* Wherefore,” as I have 
glorified the city, and Telesikrates has won his prize, let friend 
and foe alike respect good work done in the common interest 
(& €vv@), for the common weal. — 102, Adyov: “ Saying.” — BAd- 
arev: “ Violating.”—GMloro yépovros: Old men of the sea are al- 
ways preternaturally wise. See P. 3,92. Here Nereus is meant, 
whom Homer calls doy yépovra (Il. 18,.441). — xpumrréra: The 
word of Nereus is a light unto the path, and disobedience 
quenches it in silence. Cf.0.2,107: cpugdoyw re Oépev eorav 
kadois épyos, N. 9,7: po) xapat arya cadvwa. See also O. 7, 92: 
pi) Kpurre kowdy | orépp ard KadAcdvaxros.—1038. Kal rdv ey Opédv : 
Would apply strictly only to ef ris dyrdecs, but ef didos is there 
only to heighten ¢f ris dyrdets.—104. ow re Sixq: So the MSS. 
and the Scholia. ov» ye dixq introduces a qualification that is 
not needed for cada. The praise is to be hearty and fair. mpo- 
Gipws re cat Scxaiws (Schol.).— 106. dplas: In their season.— 
TladAd8os: Armed Pallas (Tpiroyéveta, ‘OSpiporarpn) was wor- 
shipped at Kyrene, and weapon-races run in her honor.—107. 
map0evixal wéow: The Doric maidens of Kyrene were present at 
the games. The wish, as the wish of Nausikaa, Od. 6, 244: at yap 
€uot rodade moots KexAnpévos ein. —4 | vldv evyovt(o): “Or they 
(the mothers) wished as son.” The shift is sudden, and Hartung’s 
ai 8 for 7 is worth considering ; not so Bergk’s awkward srap6e- 
vuxa, Which destroys the color of dpevor, and does not allow us 
to supply the complementary ¢wra to the complementary paré- 
pes, a8 Hartung’s ai 8’ would do. 


Srp. ¢'.—109. ‘Odvprloor: A local game.—BabvxdAwov: Espe- 
cially appropriate to Mother Earth (v.18). Comp. P.1,12.—111. 
dovSav | Sipav: “The songs are athirst,” as “deed is athirst” (N. 
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8, 6), but the poet finds that he is quenching the thirst of his 
Muse, and would fain pause, but Telesikrates (ris) reminds him 
that there is one more theme to call up—the glory of his ances- 
tors.—112, éyetpar... 6dfor: A half-forgotten tale is roused from 
sleep, and this, too, is & xarpdés story.—113, «ai reav: As well as 
the glory of the Thebans, Herakles and Iphikles. — mpoyévew: 
Plural, for though Alexidamos alone is meant, tle whole line is 
involved, —114. “Ipaca: The choice part of the country, through 
which the Libyans led the new-comers by night for good reasons, 
acc, to the story of Herodotos, 4,158. As P. would say “Ipaca 
mpos méAw more readily than mpds woAw “Ipaca, it is not fair to 
cite this passage as an example of ¢Say with ace. See P. 4, 52. 
—Avralov: The father of the maiden (Barké) bore the same 
name as the famous Libyan antagonist of Herakles. 


*Avr, ¢.—118, érhero: Binds strophe and antistrophe together, 
and thus gives special prominence to the epode, which here con- 
tains the kaspds-point.— xpucoarepdvor : O, 6,57: reprvas & eet 
xpvcocrepayvoro AdBev|kaprow "“HBas.—119. avojeavt(a): 
Flower and fruit are one.—émoSpépar: Cf. v.40. On the active, 
see O. 1, 13. — 120. @vrevow: Of a deep-laid plan. So N. 4, 59: 
direvé Fou Odvarov éx Adyou.—121, ydpov: “ Wedding,” not “ wed- 
lock.”. — 122. teowapdxovra kal deta: One of the fifty Danaides 
(Hypermnestra) had saved her husband, N. 10,6; Hor. Od. 3,11, 
33; one (Amymone) had yielded to Poseidon.—piv pégov apap 
éheiv— piv ro péoov THs tépas yevéo Oa (Schol.). “ Before the on- 
coming of midday.” €\ew does not require an object any more 
than aipei in the familiar phrase 6 Adyos aipet.—123. yapov: No 
fear of repetition. See note on P, 1, 80.—124, atrix(a): See v, 
31.—ayGvos: “ Lists,” as O, 10 (11), 26.—125. atv & aé0hous: Cf. 
0, 2,46. “With the help of,” instead of “ by means of,”—126. 
oxo: Opt. in or. obl. ind. only with interrog. in P., as in 
Homer, except O. 6, 49, which see. First occurrence of fut. opt. 


"Er. €'.—127. é8i80v: “ Offered.” — AlBus: Antaios. — appéfov: 
See v. 14,—128. téhos ... Gupov: Praemium summum (Dissen), 
“the great prize.” — 120. awdyeofar: Where we should expect 
arayayéoOa: but ayew often tricks expectation, and there is, be- 
sides, a note of triumph in the present. So dyev below, v. 133.— 
bs Gy... Wavoee: Tlie oratio recta would be és dy... avon, and 
és dy... Yavoeve would be aslight anakoluthon. This, however, 
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is doubtful for P. ay... dopey may possibly be=avabopey, but in 
all likelihood dy belongs to the opt. and gives the view of the prin- 
cipal subject, Antaios. Comp. Hes.Theog. 392: ds dy payorro, imply- 
ing payor dyris. Sohere ds dy Pavoete implies pavoecer dvyris.—130. 
éno(: With Wavoece.—For: Does not depend on ménAas, but on 
the whole complex.—wréwdows: The fluttering robe heightens the 
picture (v. 128: xoopnoas). On the dat. see v. 46.— 131. diye 
Aarynpiv Spdpov — 8pduqp Aawnpas Epvyev. — 182. yept xepds: 
P. 4, 37: yeupi For yetpa. —133. Nopddov: The scene is laid in 
Barka.—8v Sprov: In prose we must say &’ épidov. With the 
accus. we feel the throng.—8ixev...@m: A similar scene in P. 
4, 240.— 1385. wrepa .. . Nixas: O. 14, 24: corehavwce xvdipeoyv 
aéO\wov mre poiast xairay. On the prothalamion theory we have 
a parallel with Telesikrates. 


PYTHIA X. 


A PECULIAR interest attaches to this poem as the earliest work 
of Pindar that we have, for, according to the common count, the 
poet was only twenty years old when he composed the tenth 
Pythian in honor of the victory of Hippokleas, rais dsavAodpépos, 
Pyth, 22 (Ol, 69,3—502 n.c.), The Scholiast says that Hippo- 
kleas gained another victory the same day in the single-dash 
foot-race (oradi@), but no direct mention of it is made in this 
poem. The father of Hippokleas had overcome twice at Olym- 
pia as drcrodpdpos, once at Pytho in an ordinary race. Pindar 
was employed for this performance not by the family of Hippo- 
kleas, but by the Aleuadai of Larisa, Dissen thinks that the ode 
was sung at Larisa, Béckh at Pelinna, the home of Hippokleas. 


Always an aristocrat, at the time of P, 10 Pindar had not 
reached the years of balance in which even he could see some 
good in the AaS8pos orparés. Here he simply repeats the cant of 
his class. He is what we may suppose the Kyrnos of Theognis 
to have been when he started life, and this poem is redolent of 
the young aristocracy to which P. belonged. The Persian war 
had not yet come with its revelation, ‘“ The Gods and the Good 
Men,” that is his motto, but the good men must be of his own 
choosing. He believed in God, he believed also in Blood. The 
praise of Hippokleas, as aristocratic as his name, was a congenial 
theme. “Rich is Lakedaimon, blessed is Thessaly; o’er both 
the seed of Herakles bears sway.” This is the high keynote of 
the poem—the name of Herakles, the pride of race, “Is this an 
untimely braggart song?” he asks. “Nay, I am summoned by 
Pytho and the Aleuadai, descendants of Herakles, to bring to 
Hippok leas a festal voice of minstrels "—Pytho and the Aleuadai, 
God and Blood (vv. 1-6). “For Hippokleas maketh trial of 
contests, and the Parnassian gorge hath proclaimed him fore- 
most of boys in the double course. Apollo, achievement and 
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beginning wax sweet alike when God giveth the impulse, and it 
was by thy counsels that he accomplished this, but by inborn 
valor hath he trodden in the footsteps of his father.” Apollo — 
gave the accomplishment, the father the native vigor—God and 
Blood again (vv. 7-13). ‘That father was twice victorious at 
Olympia, clad in the armor of Ares, and the field of contests 
‘neath the rock of Kirrha proclaimed him victor in the foot- 
race. May fortune attend them in after-days also with flowers 
of wealth.” May Blood have the blessing of God (vv. 13—18). 

Now follows the moral, not other for the youthful poet than 
for the gray-haired singer, and Pindar prays for Pelinna as he is 
afterwards to pray for Aigina (P.8,end). “Having gained no 
small share of the pleasant things of Hellas, may they suffer no 
envious reverses from the gods. Granted that God’s heart suf- 
fers no anguish, ’tis not so with men. A happy man is he in the 
eyes of the wise, and a theme for song, who by prowess of hand 
or foot gains the greatest prizes by daring and by strength (vv. 
19-24), and in his lifetime sees his son obtain the Pythian wreath. 
Higher fortune there is none for him. The brazen heaven he can- 
not mount, he has sailed to the furthest bound. By ships nor by 
land canst thou find the marvellous road to the Hyperboreans ” 
(vv. 25-30). ; 

Then follows the brief story of Perseus’ visit to the Hyperbo- 
reans, a land of feasts and sacrifices. The Muse dwells there, and 
everywhere there is the swirl of dancing virgins, with the music 
of lyre and flute. Their heads are wreathed with golden laurels, 
and they banquet sumptuously. Disease nor old age infests this 
consecrated race. 

The land of the Hyperboreans is a glorified Thessaly, and P. 
was to come back to it years after in O.3. What Perseus saw, 
what Perseus wrought, was marvellous; but was he not the son 
of Danaé, was he not under the guidance of Athena? (v. 45). 
And so we have an echo of the duality with which the poem 
began; and as Pindar, in the second triad (v.21), bows before 
the power of God, so in the third (v. 48) he says: €uot dé davpa- 
oa | Gedy reXeoodvrwy ovdév more aiverat | €upey amorov. 

And now, with the same sudden start that we find in his later 
poems, Pindar returns to the victor and himself. And yet he is 
haunted by the image of the Hyperboreans, and as he hopes 
“that his song sweetly sung by the Ephyraian chorus will make 
Hippokleas still more a wonder for his victories mid elders as mid 
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mates, and to young virgins a sweet care,” the notes of the lyres 
and the pipings of the flutes and the dances of the Hyperborean 
maidens (vv. 38-40) come hefore him. Again a moralizing 
. strain is heard. The highest blessing is the blessing of the day, 
“What each one striveth for, if gained, he must hold as his near 
and dear delight. That which is to be a year hence is beyond 
all ken” (vv, 61,62). What is that but the ra & aiei wapapepov 
éahov | draroy épyerat mavti Spor@ of O.1,99? Only the young 
poet has the eager clutch of youth (dpmwadéay dpovrida), and a 
year was a longer time for him in P. 22 than in O|.77. Then P. 
thanks the magnate who yoked this four-horse chariot of the 
Pierides, the chariot which would never be yoked on so momen- 
tous occasion for the poet (sce O. 6,22), and the ode closes with 
a commendation of the noble brethren who bear up the state of 
the Thessalians. On them, the Good Men, depends the blessing 
of the right governance of the cities ruled by their fathers (vv. 
55-72). The last word of the fourth triad is the praise of Blood, 
as the great thought of the third is God. 


Leopold Schmidt has detected the signs of youthfulness in 
every element of the poem—in periodology, in plan, in transi- 
tions, in the consciousness of newly acquired art, in the treatment 
of the myth, in the tropology, in the metres, in the political at- 
titude. In an edition like this the examination of so subtile a 
study cannot find a place. A few words on the general subject 
will be found in the Introductory Essay, p. lvii. 

It is noteworthy that the triads do not overlap. Praise occu- 
pies the first triad; prayer, fortified by an illustration of God's 
power, the next two; hope takes up the fourth. 

The measures are logaoedic, The mood is set down as a mix- 
ture of Aiolian and Lydian. 


=Tp. a.—1. "OABia ... pakatpa : Climax. Asyndeton and 
climax remain characteristics of P, to the end.—3. “Hpax«Aéos: 
The Aleuadai were of the Herakleid stock.—4, ti; kopméw wapa 
xapdév; ‘ What? Am I giving utterance to swelling words un- 
timely?” This is Mommsen’s reading, and more natural and 
lively than ri xopréw rapa kaipdv; “ Why this swelling (prelude) 
untimely ? with the implied answer, ‘It is not untimely,’” — 
adda: ‘ Nay—but.” — Tleduwvaiov: Also called MéAwva (IéAwa), 
in Hestiaiotis, east of Trikka, above the left bank of the Peneios, 
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identified with the ruins near Gardhiki.—dwve: For the sing. 
(as it were, “‘with one voice”), comp. O. 9,16; P. 4,66; 11, 45. 
—5. "Adeva ... wai8es: The Aleuadai were one of the great aris- 
tocratic families of Thessaly. It does not appear in what rela- 
tion Hippokleas stood to them. Perhaps he was the favorite, or 
diras (Theokr. 12, 14), of Thorax, who ordered thesong. Fennell, 
however, thinks that Thorax was the father. See v. 16.—‘Iwwo- 
kdéqg: The form objected to by Ahrens has been defended by 
Schneidewin on the authority of inscriptions.—6. ayayeiv: As a 
bride to her husband. Comp. also v. 66. 


"Avr. a.—7. yeverar yap ad—Aov: Cf. P. 9, 38; N. 6, 27: adver 
€yevoavro, I. 4 (5), 19: rd 8 eudv xéap tpvov yeverar.—s. 
orpar@: O.5,12. Pure dative dependent on dyée:mev.—é Tlapwd- 
aos ... puxds: Cf. P. 5, 38: KxotAdredov varros.—9. Siavd0dpopay : 
For the 8iavaos, see O. 13, 37.—évéawev: O. 9,100; P. 1, 32.—10. 
“ArodXov, yAuxd 8(é): On 8é, see O.1, 36. yAv«d is predicative, 
“ waxes a thing of sweetness,” “a delight.”—~rédos apxd tre: The 
whole, from beginning to end, hence the sing. at£erat, a8 amvet, V. 
4. There were two réAyn and two dpyai in the Siavdos. The first 
réXos is the second dpyn, and Saipovos dpyuvros is needed for both. 
Hence perhaps the position, though mpafis 680i re (P. 9, 74) 
would suffice as a parallel, “the end as the beginning.”—12. 
7d 8¢ ovyyevés: Accus. dependent on éu8éBaxey. Pindaric varia- 
tion for r@ ocvyyevet opposed to reois ye pndeorw.—tpBéBaxev: Cf. 
N. 11,44: peyadravopias epBaivoper. 


"Er. a’.—13. wodepaSdxors: On the armor of the émA:rodpdpos, 
see P.9,1. As the shield is the important part, the adjective is 
well chosen.—15, Ba@vAcipov: So with Hartung for BabvAcipwr’. 
8. seems to be a fit epithet for the low-lying course, ayo, for 
which see P. 9, 124. Comp. also P. 1,24: Baéetay ... mAdxa. 
The acc. BadvAeivwr(a) is tr. by Fennell “rising from rich mead- 
ows.” — td... wérpav: “Stretching along under,” hence the 
accusative. For mérpay, comp. P. 5, 37: Kptoatoy Addhov. — 
16. xparynolrodsa: Dependent on O6jxev. “‘ Mage prevalent of 
foot,” ‘victorious in the race.”—@pilav: The position is em- 
phatic, but the examples cited by Rauchenstein are all nomina- 
tives, O. 10 (11), 34. 38. 56; P. 12,17; I. 5 (6), 30. 35. The 
emphatic acc. naturally takes the head of the sentence. ®. is 
the victor’s father; according to Hermann and others a horse. 
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If Phrixos is an aristocratic Thessalian name, Phrikias miglit 
also be suffered to pass muster.—18. av@eiv: As if érovro poipa 
were equivalent to ety poipa.—epiow: Depends on éroro. The 
extremes are rhythmically near, Comp, Hut, 1,32: ef pi) of riyq 
ériomotro Tavta Kaka €yovta TeAevTAoa ed Tov Biov. - 


Erp. B’.—20. pbovepais x Beawv | perarpomias: Cf.1.6(7),39: 468 
dbavatav pr) Oparoéro POavos, Hdt. 1,32: ro Ociov way hb Oove- 
pdv.—21, beds cin = Geds €orw, Comp.O0.3,45. Schneidewin’s alei 
is unnecessary, nor need we take efy as ein dy. “ Let him that is 
free from heartache be a god.” “Set him down as a god.”—22. 
yiverat wodois: “Is accounted in the eyes of the wise.” More 
natural than saetah ot cotpois, “a theme for poets. "—23. bs ay xepoly 
q Today Sper, xre.; Cf, Od, 8,147: od pev yap peifov kA€os avépos 
dpa x’ ejow |} 6 rt wogoiv Te péEy Kal yepow ejow. 


‘Avr. 8'.—26, kat’ aloavy = xara ro mpoojkoy (Schol.). “Duly” 
with rvydyra. Cf. P. 4, 107.—tvyévra: On the aor. part. with iy, 
see P. 5, 84.—orepdvev: According to the Scholiast, Hippokleas 
gained both diavAos and oradioy the same day. See vy. 58,—27. 
6 xdhxeos ovpavds: Comp. the story about Diagoras, quoted in 
the introduction to O, 7, Cic. Tuse. 1, 46,111: Morere, Diagora, 
non enim in caelum ascensurus 68.—28. Seuss «+» wAdov: “ Whatso- 
ever brilliant achievements we men of mortal race attain, he sails 
to the outmost bound.” Combine zepaive: rAdov mpds éo- 
with Rauchenstein and Leop. Schmidt, Cf. I. 5 (6), 12: éryarias 
...mpos dABov. The dative with drrea@a, as I. 3 (4), 29: avopéas 
8 €oyaracw | olkodev arakaow darrové’ “Hpax\eias. Comp. the 
close of O, 3.—éyhatous: For the word, see 0, 13, 14; the pl., 0. 
9, 106. — 29. vavel: On the omission of oiire, see P. 6, 48, and 
comp, below, v.41: vacos otre ynpas.—xev etporg: Simply edpors 
in the old MSS. dy is supplied by Moschopulos. In such pas- 
sages, P. prefers cev. See v.62; O. 10 (11), 22; P. 7,16; N. 4, 93, 
Bergk, following an indication of the Scholia, writes ray’, the 
opt. being used in the old potential sense. See note on O. 8, 45. 
—30. “YwepBopéwy: See O, 3, 16.—éyava — dyopay (Eustathios).— 
G@avparay: O. 1, 28, 


*Er. §’.—31. Tlepvevs: See P, 12, 11.— 33. Svow: The ass is a 
mystic animal. Hence the ready belief that the Jews worshipped 
an ass. See Justin Martyr, Apol. I. 32, and esp. c. 54, where 
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Christ and Perseus, Pegasos and the foal of an ass are paralleled 
—twitéooas — éemrvyov. Cf. P. 3, 27: réccais, 4, 25: érérooce. 
—eg: Apollo.—34. peLovras: The acc., as if émrdccats were = 
eipov.—36. tBprw dp0lav: “Rampant lewdness” (Paley). ‘ Tow- 
ering wantonness.” vprs is “ braying,” and its accompaniments 
(comp. Hdt. 4,129: dB pilovres dy of dyot érdpaccoy Thy trmoy 
Trav Skvbév), and dphos in P. is regularly used of sound (O. 9, 
117; N. 10, 76), as Mezger notes, but dpay cannot be explained 
away. On the sacrifice of the ass to Apollo, the musical beast to 
the musical god, see A. B. Cook, Journ. Hell. Stud. XIV., pt. 1, 
where this passage is illustrated by a fresco found at Mycenae 
representing two rampant asses with lolling tongues and leering 
eyes.—xvwdddwv: Properly used of “gnawing” (ravening) mon- 
sters; hence, as here, of untamed beasts of draught, Aisch. P. V. 
407: e{evEa mpa@ros ev (vyoiot ky w@dada. 


Erp. y’.—88. tpdwors Ext oheréporor: eri of the conditions. See 
P. 1,84. “ With such ways as theirs” to make her stay. ‘Such 
are their ways.” These ways are next set forth.—oderépomn: 
See note on O. 9, 84.— 39. Boal: 0.3, 8: Body atdAdv, N. 5, 38: 
xaddpoto Bog, which seem to us more natural,—Sovéovra:: The 
music swirls with the dance and as well as the dance. N.7, 81: 
roduparov Opdov vpyov Sdver novxa.—40. Sagva re xpuodg: O. 11 . 
(10), 13: emt orepavw x pvaéas édaias, and see note on O. 8, 1.— 
avadijoavres: Where we might expect the middle, but céyas will 
serve for the reflexive. See note on O. 14, 24: éorepavace. — 
elAamvdfourw: Od. 1, 226: eiXamivn je yapos; eret ovx Epavos 
rade y’ eoriv. — 41. véaor 8 ovre yijpas: See v. 29. — xéxparar: Is 
“blended” with the current of their blood. See O, 10 (11), 114. 


"Avt. y'. — 44. twépSixov: This stern (over-just) goddess they 
had escaped, not that they were not subject to her, but because 
they had satisfied her; they had been found guiltless before her. 
—®pace(g S¢ mvéwv kapdiq: A variation from what we should ex- 
pect, 6pacv or Opacéa, like yapnAd mvéwy (P. 11, 80); xeved mvedoas 
(O. 10 [11], 102).—45. ayetro: Parenthetic imperf.—46. wouxtdAov: 
Cf. P. 8, 46: Spaxovra morkiiov.—47. Spaxdvtov oéBaror = 8paxopy- 
reiots PéBaor. The locks were snakes.—vaowrats: The Seriphi- 
ans. See P, 12, 12.— 48. Oavpdoar: “For wondering.” “To 
rouse my wonder.” The strict grammatical dependence is on 
amorov. In prose, dmoroy dare Oavpdoa. Schol. Flor.: eye 
morevay wavra Tous Oeovs SivacGat ov Oavpdo. 
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"Er. y'.— 51. oydoov: “ Check,” “hold.” ay. is a nautical 
word, Eur. Phoen, 454: oydoow dé dew dupa cal Ovpod 
nvods. Asyndeton in a sudden shift.—é&ykvpavy: The boat-figure 
grows out of vaeiwrass, and youpados wérpas out of AiPiwov Oavaror. 
Cf. P. 12,12. x. a. “reef,” “rocky reef.”"—épevwov yBovl: “ Let it 
go and grapple the bottom.” The dat. is instrumental.—52. 
mpwpate: P.4,191.—dAnap: “A guard against.’”’— 53. éyxoplov: 
Do not land. Your bark will be dashed against the rocks of a 
long story. Your ship must go te other shores, your song to 
other themes, as a bee hies from flower to flower. Pindar lives 
himself into a metaphor, as if it were no metaphor; hence meta- 
phor within metaphor. No mixed, only telescoped, metaphor. 
—Gwros: Is hardly felt as our “flower” or “blossom.” This 
would make both pé\ooa and Aéyov flowers, and P., even in his 
nonage, could hardly have been guilty of that.—54. Gre: Cf P. 
4, 64, 


Erp. &'.—55, "Eqvpalov: Ephyra, afterwards Kranon, was ruled 
by the Skopadai, great lovers of art. The inhabitants belonged 
to the stock of the Herakleidai, from Eplyra, in Thesprotia,— 
56. api [qveiov: At Pelinna, —yAveetav: Proleptic. — 57. rév 
‘Immoxhéay: The article seems prosaic to G, Hermann, Rauchen- 
stein writes ro’. The other examples are not exactly parallel, 
but “this Hippokleas of ours” will serve.—én kal padkdov: Even 
more than he now is, by reason of his victories—owv do8aig: 
Much more lively than dowWais or d¢ dowdy. Cf. P. 12, 21.—58. 
otepavwy: See v. 26.— 59. vdaiwiv re wapSévorer péAnpa: A hint 
that Hippokleas is passing out of the boy-stage. Comp. the allu- 
sions to love in P. 9, esp. v. 107. — 60. twrékwee(v): Danger is a 
nettle, épws is a xvidn. kvitew is used of love, Hdt. 6,62: row de 
*"Apiormva €xviCe dpa tis yuvainds TavTns 6 épws. Ct. L. 5 (6), 
50: ddcia 8 evdov vw ExviEev yap, where évdov = tro. 


"Avr. &'.— 61, Tév... dpover: op. with gen., like ¢papa. Comp. 
also P.6,50: dpyas Ss immeay éoddov.—62. Twydv nev... oy dbor 
=ei riyot, cxéGo xev. Similar positions of dy are common 
enough in prose. Here the opt. with «ey is an imperative, — 
aprahéay = ws dpwah¢dov rx. “ With eager clutch.” Comp, P. 8, 
65: dpmakéay doow.—povriba = uéA\nua.— wap wobds: Of. P.8, 
60: yvdvra rd map wodds, and I, 7 (8), 18: Cee de mpd modds dpevor 
niet oxometv.—63. els éviavrdv: “ A year hence.”—64, fevig: Theg 
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salian magnates were famous for a rather rude hospitality. See 
note on P.4,129. Xen. Hell. 6,1, 8: fw 8é nat Dros Pirdéevds 
re kal peyadompenns tov Oerradtxdy tpdrov.— Odpaxos: Thorax 
was the magnate wko ordered the poem. His relation to Hippo- 
kleas is obscure. —épav wounviev ydpw: Acc. to the Schol. éuay 
xapw=rhy €& epod xdpiy, “ my song of victory.” omviey would 
then be transitive, “ panting to gain.” But the other interpreta- 
tion, “in panting eagerness for my sake,” would be more appro- 
priate to the circumstances of the young and unknown poet. 
Thorax was a personal friend of victor and singer.—65. +é68(e) : 
“ This” of mine.—Gppa ITsep(Sev: Comp. O. 6, 22 and I. 7 (8), 62: 
Mooaiov dppa.. This is for P.a grand occasion. — rerpdopov : 
Béckh sees an allusion to the four triads, and sees too much.— 
66. dtréov dtddovt’, Gywv Gyovr(a): We should say, in like man- 
ner, “lip to lip, and arm in arm,” so that it should not appear 
which loves, which leads. Whether this refers to Hippokleas or 
to Pindar depends on the interpretation of yapw. 


"Er. 3'.—67. wpéma: “Shows” what it is—69. nd8eAdeots pav 
trawviicopev: With Hermann. Thorax, Eurypylos, and Thrasy- 
daios were at the headquarters of Mardonios before the battle of 
Plataia (Hdt. 9, 58).—70. vépov: The state. Cf. P. 2,86.—71. a 
8 dya0oton xetvrar: Cf. P. 8,76: 16 8° ode én’ aySpact keira. Some 
MSS. have keira: (schema Pindaricum), for which see O. 11 (10), 
6. dyaGoior in the political sense.—72. warpdvar: Another mark 
of the youthful aristocrat. Besides, Pindar had nothing to hope 
for from the mob. 


PYTHIA XI. 


Accorprne to the Scholia, Thrasydaios, a Theban, was victo- 
rious, as a boy, in the foot-race, Pyth. 28 (Ol. 75, 3= 478 B.c.), 
the year after the battle of Plataia. He was long afterwards 
victorious in the diavAos, Pyth. 33 (Ol. 80, 3= 458 B.c.), before 
the battle of Tanagra. The expression -yupvdy aradcoy (v. 49) 
has led some to suppose that the earlier victory is meant. See 
the passage. The failure to mention the trainer of Thrasydaios 
may mean that Thrasydaios, like Hippokleas of P. 10, had out- 
grown his attendant, although in a poem supposed to be full of_ 
obscure hints we might see in Pylades and in Kastor the re- 
flection of that unnamed friend. The ode shows that Thrasy- 
daios belonged to a wealthy and prominent family. His father 
liad been successful at Pytho (v.43), and another of the sume 
house had gained a victory with a chariot at Olympia (v. 47). 
The song was sung in the procession to the temple of Ismenian 
Apollo, to whom the prizer was to return thanks for the guer- 
don of a victory. 


Pindar calls on the daughters of Kadmos and Harmonia to 
chant Themis and Pytho in honor of the victory of Thrasydaios, 
which he won in the land of Pylades, the host of Orestes (vy. 1- 
16). 

Upon this invocation—an unbroken sentence that extends 
through a whole triad and bristles with proper names—follows 
the familiar story of Orestes, which ends here with the death of 
Klytaimnestra and her paramour, Aigisthos, a myth which hard- 
ly seems to belong to a joyous epinikion (vv. 17-37). 

If Pindar had kept his usual proportion, the story would have 
extended through the third triad, but, with a common poetical 
device, he exclaims that he has been whirled out of his course, 
summons the Muse to fulfil the promised task, and praises the 
achievements of Pythonikos, the father, and Thrasydaios, the 
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son, recounting how the house had won in the chariot-race at 
Olympia and put to shame their rivals at Pytho (vv. 38-50). 

Then, putting himself in the victor’s place, P. prays for a right 
spirit, for the love of what is noble, for self-control in the midst 
of effort. Hence the middle rank is best, not the lofty fate of 
overlords. But if the height is scaled, then avoid insolence. 
Such a noble soul is Thrasydaios, son of Pythonikos; such 
Tolaos, son of Iphikles; such Kastor and Polydeukes, sons of the 
gods, who dwell one day at Therapnai, one within Olympos (vv. 
51-64). 

The eleventh Pythian has given the commentators much 
trouble. In most of the odes the meaning of the myth, its 
office as an incorporation of the thought, can, at least, be di- 
vined. Here the uncertainty of the date and the unusual char- 
acter of the story combine to baffle historical interpretation. 
Historical romances have been framed to fit the supposed fort- 
unes of the house of Thrasydaios. The figures of Agamemnon, 
Klytaimnestra, Kassandra, Orestes, have been made to represent, 
now political characters, now political combinations and con- 
flicts. What does the praise of the middle estate mean? What 
light does that throw on the question of the date? Or are we 
simply to say that the poem belongs to a period in Pindar’s 
earlier career, when he had not yet acquired the art of handling 
the myth, and is the story of Orestes a mere ornament, without 
deeper significance ? 

The two main difficulties, then, are the selection of the myth 
of Orestes and the praise of the middle estate. Apart from all 
historical side-lights, which here seem to confuse rather than to 
help, the meaning of the myth of Orestes is given by the poet in 
the line ioyes te yap GABos ov petiova POdvoy (v. 29). This is 
true of all the figures in the piece—Agamemnon, Klytaimnestra, 
Aigisthos, Orestes. Pindar does not carry out the story of 
Orestes, simply because he feels that he might do what some of 
his commentators have done so often, and push the parallel be- 
tween the hero of the myth and the hero of the games too far. 
So he drops the story, as he has done elsewhere—drops it just as 
Bellerophon is dismissed (O. 13) when his further fortunes would 
be ominous. The return to the praise of Thrasydaios and his 
house is, however, a reinforcement of the moral Pindar has just 
been preaching—the moral that lies in the myth—and when 
he reaches the point at which the house of Thrasydaios put the 
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Greeks to shame by their speed, he pauses and prays for modera- 
tion, the corrective of too great prosperity. This is all too high 
for him, the glory is too great. So, in the commonwealth, he 
chooses the middle station and dreads the fortunes of tyrants. 
The feats he aims at are within the common reach. And yet 
even the highest is not in danger of envy, if there is no o’erween- 
ing pride nor insolence. Witness Iolaos, a Theban, townsman 
of Thrasydaios; witness Kastor and Polydeukes, brothers of 
Klytaimnestra, Doubtless this is not all that the poem means— 
but shall we ever know more? 

The first triad is occupied with the introduction. The myth 
begins with the beginning of the second triad, but is stopped in 
the third triad by the whirl (v. 38), which prepares the return 
to the victor and his house. 

The rhythms are logaoedic. 


Srp. a'.—1. KdSpov xépar : O, 2, 24: érerat be Ad-yos [ 
Kadpoto kovpats,—Zepéha... aywaris: “ Neighbor.” One 
would expect a special office, as in the case of "AoA @y ayuceds, for 
Semele is a special favorite (O. 2, 28), and lives at the court end 
of Olympos. Ov, Met.1,172: plebs habitat diversa locis; a fronte 
potentes caelicolae clarique sues posuere penates.—2. "Iva 8 AevKo- 
6éa: Familiar from Od, 5,333 0n. Comp. O. 2,33.—3. apurtoyér® : 
Mommeen reads (with the Schol .) dpovreydvoe, but Herakles does 
not need the adjective, and it is time for Alkmena to have it.—4, 
Mediav: Who bare Ismenios and Teneros to Apollo, Paus, 9, 10, 
5.—xpvotwv ... tperddwv: Golden tripods were sent to this shrine 
by the @nSayeveis—the old pre-Boeotian stock—and the high- 
priest was chosen yearly from the dadynddpor.—s. Aogkias: Oracu- 
lar name in connection with an oracle, So P, 3, 28. 


“Avr. a.—6, pavriav: More natural than pavretav = parrevpdrey 
(Schol.). The divination was 6’ éumipev.—7. “Appovias: Wife 
of Kadmos.—étivopov: With orpardy. ¢mivoyov is glossed by 
civvoporv, but the other version seems more natural: rag [ sc. 
npwidas| éemwepopévas kal émomrevotcas tas OnBas.  émivopoy 
would then be proleptic. The host of heroines is invited to 
visit (¢mivopor) the shrine in a body (duayvpéa), and the two 
daughters of Harmonia (v.7) are to sing (v. 10).—8. waket: Sc, 
Aofias.—9, Ody: Gaia was the first, Themis the second mistress 
of the Pythian shrine. See note on P. 4, 74.—10. yas dpoaddv: 
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See P. 6, 3.—xedabdijoer(e): We have a right to call this a subjunc- 
tive. See O. 6, 24. — Gapq otv iowépq: “The edge of even,” 
“nightfall.” See the commentators on So. Ai. 285, where Jebb 
translates this passage “ at fall of eventide.” 


"Er. a’. — 12. xdpw: Apposition to the action. xeAadnoere = 
nonoerbe xédadov. “To grace.”—édyou ... Klppas: P. 10, 15: 
ind Kippas dy oy | rérpay.—18. &svacev: Causative. The herald 
was the agent. Comp. P. 1,32: xapv& avéeuré ny.—14. ev: With 
Barwv.—15. dpovparor IIvAd8a: The father of Pylades was Stro- 
phios, king of Phokis.—16. Adxwvosg: Orestes was made king of 
Lakedaimon, acc. to Paus. 2, 18, 5. 


Srp. B’.—17. rév: The relative begins the myth, as often. See 
Index.— Apowéda: By others called Aaoddyeca, Kittcoa.—18. wd 
= tréx: Cf. O. 5, 14: in’ dpayavias, 6,43: in’ ddivos.—ndn: So 
after Bergk’s «nx for the simple é« of the MSS., which gives a 
harsh construction.—19. éwére: See P. 3,91. — AapSav(8a: With 
xdpav.—20. "Ayapepvovig | ux: O. 2, 18.—21. durav wap’ evonrov: 
napa not strictly as‘in prose, not “along the shore,” but “to the 
stretch of the shore.” 


Avr. B’.—22. wydijs yuvd: On the position, see O. 1,81; 10 (11), 
48; P. 12, 17. —"Igryéver(a) .. . opayfeioa: Rather than rd cgda- 
xOnvat, Ort EcpaxOn, cpayn. See O.3,6; P. 2, 23.—éw’ Huplay: At 
Aulis,-—24, érépp Aéxet Sapafopévav: The paraphrast: érép@ dvdpi 
puoyouerny. Fennell tr.“ humiliated by another connection on 
Agamemnon’s part.” This would bring in Kassandra, but the 
sense cannot be extracted from the words. Pindar enlarges on 
the more shameful alternative, “ guilty passion and sensual de- 
light.” — 25. Evvvyor mdpayov Kotrar: P. 2, 35: etval wapdarpomot. 
—rd 8é véais, xré.: Inevitable Greek moralizing, as inevitable to 
Pindar as to Euripides, 


"Er. B’.— 27. @ddotplaor yAdooats: “ Owing to alien tongues,” 
as if d5¢ dAXotpias yAwoooas.—29. toya te... 5 S€: Cf. P. 4, 80.— 
ov pelova: Sc. rov dABov. Prosperity is envied to its full height. 
The groundling may say and do what he pleases. No one notices 
him.—30. xapnAa wvédwv: Comp. O. 10 (11), 102: xevedsvevoas, N. 
8,41: @dror Ada nmvéwv.—Ggavrov Bpévet: To him who lives on 
the heights the words and works of 6 yapnAa mvéwy amount to 
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nothing more than an “obscure murmur.” The contrast is, as 
the Scholiast puts it, between 6 éemupavyys and 6 ddavns.—31. pév 
«+. 7(e): O. 4, 13.—32. ypéve: P. 4, 78: xpover ixer(o). — ehvrais 
iv *ApvxAous: Homer puts the scene in Mykenai, Stesichoros in 
Amyklai, Acc. to O. Miiller, Amyklai was the old capital of the 
Pelopidai, and the same city that Homer calls Lakedaimon. See 
Paus. 3, 19,5, on the statue of Kassandra and the monument of 
Agamemnon at Amyklai. 


Srp. y'.—33. pavrw...«épav: “Prophetic maid,” or “ maiden 
prophetess.” — wupwévrev | Tpdwv: Not gen. absol. — 34. aBpd- 
ratos: Depends on édvoe. “ Reft of luxury.” Such a combina- 
tion as ddpous a&8pdraros = ddpous aSpovs, wAoveilovs, is very un- 
likely.—é 8(€): Orestes. Return to the hero of the myth, v. 16. 
—35. Zrpédvov: See note on P. 4, 51.—véa wepada: So with Bergk 
for véa xecbada. The paraphrast has péos ay ért, though that is 
not conclusive. The appositional nominative gives a tender 
touch.—36. xpovig cw ”Ape: Keep the personification. “ With 
Ares’ tardy help." —37, év gevais: Notice the effect of the plural. 
“ Weltering in his gore.” @eivac regularly with ev everywhere. 


"Avr, y-— 88. dpevoitopov tploSov: Lit. “ path-shifting fork.” 
The rpiodos is the place where two roads co out of a third. 
Plat. Gorg. 524 A: ev rp rpidder && Hs héperor ri. dba. See my 
note on Justin Martyr, Apol. II. 11,8. ‘ The place where three 
roads meet ” is misleading without further explanation.—rptoBév : 
Notice the prolongation of the last syllable, P. 3, 6.— 39. ép@av 
kéhevOov: vvy.1-16. The words dpédy néXevbov suggest the paths 
of the sea, and the image changes.—40. os Sr(e): Comp. 0. 6, 2: 
ws ore Ganrdy pé-yapov.—axarov elvadlay: For the figure, see P. 10, 
51.—41. Moioa, rd 8 redv: For dé, see 0.1,36. With rd dé reap, 
comp. 0,5, 72: ra & €udy.—probote: In these matters P.is to us 
painfully candid, — wapéyew: As ovvéOev is a verb of will, the 
future is not necessary,—42, trdpyvpov: “ Forsilver.” The double 
meaning of “silver voice” is plain enough. Much disputed is I. 
2,8: dpyupwbcioa mpdowma pahOaxdpavar dodai,— dor’ &dq 

pev, xre.: “That is thy duty, to let it flit now this way, 
now that—now to father, anon to son.” P, has already flitted 
from land (rpiodev) to water (m\dov). 


"Er. y'. — 43, TIvOoviny : a Tvéivixos. Bergk con 
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siders it a proper name. —45, éwipddya: Cf. O. 9,23: ira» 
wow | parepais empAéywv dovdais. For the sing. of a welded 
pair, see P. 10, 10, and for English usage Fitzedward Hall in 
Am. Journ. of Phil. I. p. 424.—46. év dppam: Cf. P. 2,4: rerpao- 
pias ... ev @ Kparéwy. — 48. Eoxov: O. 2, 10.—Bodv dxriva: “The 
swift halo,” “swiftly the halo.” Cf. P. 4, 179: rayées... Bay. 
For axriva, cf. I. 3 (4), 60: épypdrwy axris xaday doBeoros aie. 
—ov trros: Not simply = & immoy. 


Erp. 5’.—49. IIvOot re: With preceding péy, as v. 31.—yupvdv 
él orddiov: “The bare course,” usually opposed to the 6nAirns 
8pdpos, as I. 1,23. Here the course, where the runner has noth- 
ing to help him; opp. to éy dppaor, ody trmors.—hreyfav: “ Put 
to the blush.’’—50. 0ed@ev épalyav xadav: P. often uses the first 
person when he desires to put himself in the place of the victor 
(O. 8,45; P. 8,110). A familiar trick of familiar speech, and 
suited to the easy terms on which P. stood with most of his 
“patrons.” The sense “ May the gods so guide my love for that 
which is fair that I may not go beyond the limit of my power.” 
Others: Oed0ev xaday, “ The goods the gods provide.” There is 
not the least necessity for considering ¢paipay as = épaipay dy.— 
51. parépevos: The participle is restrictive, dare ra Suvara pdvoy 
paieoOar.—eév Gdxlqa: “In my life’s bloom.”—52. tév yap Op wé- 
Au, xre.: Some see in this an oblique reference to the men who 
were carrying things with a high hand at Thebes in 478 B.c. 
For the condition of Thebes at the time of the Persian war, see 
the speech of the Thebans in Thuk. 3, 62: érep dé éort vopors pev 
Kal T@ Twppoveotdr@ evavTi@raroy, eyyuTarw d€ Tupayvov, Suvacreia 
dXiywy avdpav eiye Ta mpdypata.—paocov. — paxporépm, the MS. 
reading, which is unmetrical (Bergk). p.=pei{on. See P. 2, 
26: paxpdv ddBov. 


"Avr. 8°. —54. §uvats 8 dud’ dperais: Evval dperai are achieve- 
ments that are within the reach of all, that are open to all (Dis- 
sen). Mezger prefers ‘ Excellences that inure to the good of 
all,” such as victories. This is rd y’ €v uv@ merovapévoy ed of P. 9, 
101. Jebb: “Those virtues move my zeal which serve the folk.” 
But the stress is laid directly on the avoidance of envy.—rérapa:: 
“T am at full stretch” as it were, with his arms about the prize. 
Comp. P. 9,129: és 8 dy mpa&ros Oopay | dui For Wavoee wérAoes. 
—55. Grat: The MSS. have drd, dra. The dat. makes no satis- 
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factory sense. dyiver@a occurs only once more in P., and then 
in the common sense “to ward off” (1.6 [7], 27). “The evil 
workings of envy are warded off” ( pass.) makes a tolerable 
sense. This, of course, makes @dovepoi fem., for which we have 
analogy elsewhere. drac would embrace both human and divine 
(Mezger). dra:,as a masc, nom. plur., “ mischief-makers,” * work- 
ers of drm,” would account for @éovepoi. For the metre read 
drat ¢i (synizesis).—éxpov éhav: Comp, P. 9, 128: réAos dxpov, and 
11,51: xépdos Oyuorrov.—56, pédavos ... yevea: I have rewritten 
the passage after Bergk with no great confidence. “A fairer 
end in black death does he find (than the i8purrai), having be- 
queathed to his sweet race the favor of a good name, the highest 
of treasures.”"—58. xpédtierov: So Bergk for xpariorav. 


"En, 6°. —59. & te: Sc. yapis, —"IgiedeiSav: As P. is praising 
transmitted glory he does not forget the genealogy of Iolaos and 
of the Dioskuroi.—60, S:adépen: “Spreads [the fame] abroad.” 
—'Iédaov: Iolaos and Kastor are coupled, I. 1, 16. 30, as the 
SuppnrAdrac Kparirtor. — 62. o€ re, Fava TloAvbevnes: Cf. P. 4, 89. 
Polydeukes was the son of Zeus, and when Kastor fell, Zeus said 
to Polydeukes (N. 10, 85): ef 6€ xaovyynrov mépt | papvarat, mav- 
tw d€ voeis arodaccag bat Ficor, | jpiov per Ke TvEeoLs yaias UTévep= 
dev cov, | Fyurv & ovpavod ev xpvodos Sdparw.—3. wap’ Gpap: 
“ Day about,” “ every other day.”—Ocpamvas: I. 1, 31: Tuvdapidas 
8 ev “Ayawis 8 ivimedov Gepamvas oikéwy ébos. N. 10,56: ima 
kevOeot yalas ev yudAoiot Gepanvas, On the left bank of the 
Eurotas, where the Menelafon commanded Sparta as the Janicu- 
lum Rome. “Nowhere does ancient Sparta come so vividly be- 
fore the traveller as on the high plateau of Therapne, with its 
far-reaching view " (E. Curtius). 





HERAKLES STRINGING BOW. 
Coin of Thebes. 
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Mripas of Akragas, a famous aiAnrns, master of the Athenian 
Lamprokles, who in his turn taught Sophokles and Damon, was 
victorious in adAnots twice, Pyth. 24 and 25, and likewise, accord- 
ing to the Scholia, at the Panathenaic games, Wedo not know 
positively for which of the two victories at Pytho this poem was 
composed ; but if Pindar had been celebrating the second vic- 
tory, he would, according to his usual manner, have mentioned 
the first. If this is the first victory, the poem belongs to the 
same year with P. 6 (494 B.c.), in which Pindar celebrated the 
success of another Agrigentine, his friend Xenokrates, brother 
of Theron, and we have in P. 12 one of Pindar’s earliest odes. 

The contest in avA@dia (song with flute accompaniment) was 
abolished at the second Pythiad, and the game at which Midas 
won was the WA atAnots. The antique adds, like the old Eng- 
lish flute, was a kind of clarionet, with a metallic mouth-piece, 
and one or two tongues or reeds. Midas had the ill-luck to 
break the mouth-piece of his flute, but continued his playing, to 
the great delight of his audience, and succeeded in winning 
the prize. 


The poem is constructed on the usual Pindaric lines. It an- 
nounces the victory, tells of the origin of flute music, the inven- 
tion of the tune called cehaday roAAay vopos (roAuKédados vopos), 
and returns to the victor with some not unfamiliar reflections on 
moil and toil linked with prosperity. 

According to Mezger, épeipe, v. 7, and edpev, Vv. 22, which mark 
beginning and end of the myth, show the tendency of the poem. 
The value of the victory consists in its having been gained in an 
art invented by Athena. 

Mezger notices a resemblance to O. 3 in the handling of the 
myth. In both poems the person of the victor is brought into 
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connection with the centre of the mythical narrative--the olive 
there, the roAvxépados vios here. 
The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite, 


Erp. a’.—1. @iAdyhae: Not without allusion to the function 
of ’AyAaia. O. 14, 13.—xaXiora Bpotedy woMlov: Cf. P. 9,75 (of 
Kyrene): xadAicray rédw.—2. Peporedpdvas E605: The whole island 
was presented by Zeus te Persephone eis ra avaxadkvarnpia (the 
presents given to the bride when she first took off her veil).— 
bxGais ... koA@vay: The commanding position of this dynAd wi- 
Aus, a8 P. calls it elsewhere, is emphasized by travellers, old and 
new. éy@as: See P. 1, 64.—3. wales: Heroine and city are 
blended, after Pindaric fashion. See P. 9, 75.—’Axpayavros: The 
river.—Ffava = dvaoca,—4. civ eipeveia: The favor that he is to 
find in his reception, not the favor that he has already found,— 
5, orepdvwpa: The song as well as the wreath. See P. 9,4.— 
Miéq: For the dat., see P.4, 2%. It is to Midas’s honor that the 
offering is to be received. —$. réxvq, Tav, xré.: Acc. to the com- 
mon tradition, Athena invented the flute, Olympos this special 
melody (6 roAveéados vopuos). P. modifies the tradition so as tu 
give both to Athena. We cannot limit réyva to Midas’s art in 
this one melody, in spite of the coincidence of eeipe and dia- 
mAéEaou.—8, Siawdéfaio(a): “ Winding.” 


Erp. 8. — 9. wapSevioug = wapbévav. The sisters of Medusa, 
Euryale and Stheno,—émé +’ awhdrous: The virgins are bowed in 
grief, which position is better brought out by isd, with the dat, 
On io, with the second word, see O. 9, 94,—8plov: Ace. to an- 
other version, only Medusa had the snake locks.—10, Ae.Bépevoy: 
After the analogy of yeiv (I. 7 [8], 58: Opyvov .. . €yeav), and ddxpva 
AciBew. The ofAwos Opyvos brought with it a shower of tears 
(doraxri AeiBwv Sdxpvov, Soph.), hence the blending.—ewv: Al- 
most equivalent to “amid.”—11. éwére: “ What time.” Cf. P. 8, 
91.—rtplrov ..- pépogs: Medusa was one of three sisters. Cf, P. 4, 
65: Gydoov .. . pépos "ApxeciAas. — dvvogev: “ Despatched.”—12, 
elvakia re Lepldy rotat ve: So Hermann, elvadia Zepipo Aaoiat, 
the reading of the best MSS., makes:in 3. short. roioi—atrois 
= Sepipiors. If Aaoior is retained, it must be read as a dis- 
syllable, Seriphos was turned into a solid rock, and the in- 
habitants, who had maltreated Danat, mother of Perseus, were 
petrified by the apparition of the Gorgon’s head.—13, Dépxoro: 
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The father of the three Graiai, as well as of the three Gor- 
gons.—pavpwoev: “Blinded.” The Graiai had one eye in com- 
mon, of which Perseus robbed them in order to find his way 
to the abode of the Gorgons.—14. IloAv8éxrq.: Polydektes of 
Seriphos, enamoured of Danaé, made her his slave, and, pretend- 
ing to desire wedlock with Hippodameia, invited the princes of 
the realm to a banquet, in order to receive contributions towards 
the iva. Perseus promised, as his contribution to this €pavos, 
the head of Medusa. — 16. ebwapdov . . . MeSoloas: Medusa is 
mortal, the others immortal. See the story in Ov. Met. 4, 792: 
clarissima forma | multorumque fuit spes invidiosa procorum. 
After she yielded to Poseidon, her hair was turned into serpents 
by Athena, of whose temple she was priestess, and with whom 
she vied in beauty. The transmutation of Medusa in plastic art 
from a monster to a beauty is well known. 


Srp. y.—17. vids Aavdas: On the position, see 0.10 (11), 38. 
—4nd xpvool ... avropvrov: The shower of gold in which Zeus 
descended to Danaé. I.6 (7),5: ypvo@ pecovixrioy vidorra 
...7dv hépraroy Gedy. — 18. dlAov GvSpa: Perseus was special 
liegeman of Athena.—19, retye: The tentativeness of the inven- 
tor may be noted in the tense, as in the EMOIEI of the Greek 
artist, though in earlier times EMOIHSE is more common (Ur- 
lichs). — wapgwvov: Cf. O. 7,12: mapgavoi 7 ev tyrecw adda, 
and P. 3,17: mraydeavey iaxdy dpevaiory. — 20. Tov... yéov: On 
the long suspense, see O. 12, 5.—EtpvdAas: The eminence is due 
to the metrical form of the name.—xaproAtpav yeviov: “ Quiver- 
ing jaws.”—21. xpupp0évra: Lit. “ brought nigh,” “that assailed 
her ears.” —owtv évreot: “With the help of instruments” in- 
stead of the simple instrumental ér. Cf. P. 4, 39.—22. av8pdo 
@vatois éxeww: This would seem to imply that she does not mean 
to use the flute herself. Still the story that Athena threw away 
the flute after she invented it, because it disfigured her face, is 
doubtless an Athenian invention aimed at the Boeotians.—éxew : 
Epexegetic infinitive. — 23. xepaddv woddGv vépov: Fanciful ex- 
planation of the “ winding bout,” or “‘ many-headed ” tune.—24, 
Aaogadwv: The avdAds called to games as well as battles. 


Srp. &.—25. dpa — dua (Bergk). See O. 7, 12.—8ovdnwv: For 
which Boeotia was famous.—26. wapa xadAuxdpm... wéde: The 
dat. is more poetical than the acc. See O.1,20.—Xaplrwv: The 
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city of the Charites is Orchomenos. See O, 14, 3: & Aurapas 
doidiuot Bacitetca | Xdptres ‘Opyopevod.— 27. KagiolBos: The 
nymph Kopais.—morot yopevtay paprupes: The aiAds is thie time- 
keeper, and so the witness of the dances.—28, dvev xaparov: Al- 
lusion to the mishap of Midas, though the story may have been 
imported.—29, vw = Kdparov.—31, 6—=65,—tiw(a): Sc. cé, Some 
read riv=coi, dependent on daoe.—dedrrig Badov: “Smiting 
with unexpectedness,” “With unexpected stroke.” deAria is 
a Bédos. Less likely is deAwria as semi-personification as II. 7, 
187: xuvéy Bade, where the helmet catches the lot.—352. ¢ywwahw 
yropas: Comp. O. 10 (11), 95: vedraros rd wikw.—Td pev doe, 
eré.: While it will give part, will part postpone. A note of un- 
satisfied longing on the part of Midas, 





Coin of Syracuse. 
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6a" d&yxupar, O. 6, 10 1.—xpiuacay 
dyyxipas, P. 4, 192, 

ayeou—tr" deyxsavos, O. 2, 91, 
"AyAaia, O, 13, — wixaopor | al 
ni 0. Rik 14, 


vette eo a vesrepor, rs 8, 4. 
nine er 0.8, 60, «9, 6— 
Meplavay av ad f) 

dyuaris Sura, sth lL. 


d-yyirrow éwéova, P, 9, 70, 


dyw—dyes t@ywoctvav, P, 6, 20.— 
sos ane cinta B. 6, 20-—| | 
2 


whourTov 


| ddivaw déxos, Pp, 


| alerow wr 


Pt iyav, P, i, 27.—dadyow ayovra, 
10 


i ? 
cy un wrey « place,” not “contest,” O, 10 
(11), 26. Soa Ninavent 8 Th ry * 
3 yova déuaccas, 


aywvos, Pca, Hg is 9, 
194, diya wos ‘Es At reid 
Kinpas, P. Poti d 


adeiv—adeiw, O. 3, lL.—ddovtra=adop 
ra, 0.7, 17; P. 2, 96.—ddorvT: vow, 
P. 6. 61 kg 


adiyAwooor Pity O. 18, 100, 
dduvara, P. 2, 81. 


dé, nor P. 2, 70. 
dup Arrohh nov, P 
¢ riek - T's stats KE 


4, 38 
Alyton? accent, 0.7, 
feces 13, 3. —d/@Aow a 


yAav, P. 3, 73 

aly\devra Kéopov, P. 2, 10. 

didaw ovres, P, ® 96. 

aldecbivres dk\xav, P.4,178, + 

- | Aides, 0. 7, | 44,— aides didat, O. 13, 
115,—alda ase 2 P, 4, 146, 

ri Se 2, 50,—ypuatwp 

alnraw, 


44 
alia, fem., O. 1 848, 88, 
oe myerri P. 31 13, 
v, 
og 
Bivaray, O. 10 (11), 46. 
ev, Bb ya xa} 
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ZAy, P. 1, 100.—da», plastic, O. 7, 
1 


aipw—dptouas, P. 1, 75. 
ln ai P.3, 60.—Asds aica, O. 
9,45.—xar’ aloay, P. 4,107; 10, 26. 
alavov txXayte, P. 4, 23. 
alre=eire, 5 4, 78. 
e=al ais, O. 7, 19. 


alyyardy, O. 11 (10), 19; P. 1, 5. 

alwy, fem., P. 4, 186; 5, 7. 

dxapnavrowodos Bpovras, O. 4, 1.— 
&. amnvas, O. 5, 3.—dxapavrord- 
Ser trwev, O. 3, 3. 

axduwrot BovXais, P. 4,72. 

&xarov elvaXiav, P. 11, 40. 

axepexopa PoiBu, P. 3, 14, 

dxiopara, P. 5, 64. 

axnparos dvias, P. 5, 32. 


dxivéduvoy Féimos, P. 2, 66. . 
a Oe dxpday, O. 1, 48.—dapa, 


e 9 e 

Gxpouu aevdei, P. 1, 86. 
dxod dotray, P, 1, 84.—dxod codois, 

P. 9, 84.—daxody xrvew, P. 1, 90. 
axdvas \yupas, O. 6, 82. 
dxovoare, P. 6, 1. 
"Axpayas, fem., O. 8,2; P. 6, 6. 
axpayra, oe 96.—dapdvros édol- 


ow, P. 3, 23. 

axpoO.va, 0. 2,4; 10 (11), 63. 

Gxpov éXwy, P. 11, 55.— axpa obv 
iorripa, P. 11, 10.—daxpav Babui- 
éwy, P. 5,7. 

d&xpwrtnptov “Adséos, O. 9, 8. 

d&xrav evudpop, P. 1,79. 

axtiva Boav, P. 11, 48.—éd«rivos dd- 

ou, P. 4, 255. 

"AXdbeLa Ards (Ovyarnp), O. 10 (1 1), 
5.—déorow’ adabsias, O. 8, 2.—ev 
é\absia werotca, 1.7, 69.—dda- 
Geray éritupoyv, O. 10 (11), 60. 

aérabiow Adyors, O. 6, 89. 

a\atatos—o Tupcavwy &, P. 1,72. 

é\arat with gen., O. 1, 58. 

adéixtwp, O. 12, 14. 

aXeFiuBporas, P. 5, 91. 

Dine aétpay, O. 6, 64. 

aXtepxia ywpayp, QO. 8, 25.—adArepKées 
6x8ar, P. 1, 18. 

aXioto yépovros, P. 9, 102. 

aX\loxopat—ddwxora, P. 8, 57. 

é\xa—adxas amepavrou, P. 9, 38.— 
axa tpépe, O. 1, 112. 

&\X4 with imper., O. 1,17; 2,18; 4,6; 
6,22; 7,87; 8,9; 9,5; 10 (11), 4. 

&\Ad yap, O. 1,55; P. 4, 32. 


INDEX. 


&\X\cdaray ov, P. 4, 50.—dX- 
Aosawais dodpare, P. 4, 254. 

, adv., P. 2, 85.—dAAoes 
=é)dorpiars, P. 4, 268. 

dors xparepois, P. 4, 71. 

aco: ayvov, O. 5, 10.— dé. Alasusdap, 
O. 13, 109.—d. avd. yp, O. 8, 9.— 


wr et aa O. 5, 13.—aAoan, O. 3, 


aua—dua, O. 3, 21; P. 3, 36. 
duaumaxeroy wovrov, P. 1, 14.—é. 
xumnOuov, P. 4, 208.—iver dpacua- 
Pines P. 3, - = 
tros—xart’ duatrroy, P. 4, 247. 
éuaxop, O. 13, fa | xiopa, PY 2, 90. 
. xaxov, P. 2, 76. 
rity P. 1, 4. . 
eipo—dusuper, P. 5, 88.—dusipe- 
vat, P.6,54.—pbovoy dus Bopevo 
P. 7, 15.—dpsip@n, P. 4, 102. 2 
dpueiXttxos orparos, P.6, 12. 
Xow koro», P. 8, 
dueudet le, O. 6, 46. 
épevoacbat=dpeiacbat, P. 1, 45. 
a&puevoiwopop rplodoy, P. 11, 38. 
déuvace—dvapvdor, P. 4, 54. 
déuotBaits, P. 2, 24, 
gore anand, P. 8, 41.— dois, P. 


Guradov, O. 7, 61. 

aéumdaxwv, O. 8, 67. 

dumvody, O. 8, 7.—duxvody toracay, 
P. 4, 199, 

dui with acc., O. 1,17, 97; 9, 38; 10 

11), 85; with dat., O. 7,80; 8, 42; 

by virtue of, P. 1,12; 6,42; 8, 34; 
by reason of, P. 1,80; 11,54; =aepi 
with gen., O. 13,52; P. 2,62; of the 
stake, O. 5,15; 8,86; 9,97; within, 
O. 13, 37; with gen., O, 1, 35. 

aupiBarrXEk7at, O. 1, 8. 

aéug.i8aXacoop vopor, O. 7, 33. 

dupimedoy 6x8op, P. 9, 59. 

EE CNTIEL AERO, O. 10 (11), 


aupiroXous, O. 6, 32. 

augis=augl, P. 4, 253, 

"Auditpuwmadus, O. 3, 14. 

auporepos—augorepov, O.6,17; P. 
4 brea orépots, “good and bad,” 


dy with ind. aor., O. 9, 32; opt. pr., O. 
2, 18, 110; pf.=pr., O. 13, 46; aor., 
O. 2, 20; 7,42; 8,62; 13, 108; P.9, 
130; subj. pr., P.3, 106; 5, 65; aor., 
O. 6, 67; P.1, 100; 4, 76, 
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al 0, 18, 114. 
dy Yorkous, O. 1, 41; Yt 10 
"GD 16. do é" 5 es, 
cxéwre, P 

da, F. Py ips: er. P12. 52. 
avay iets, 0: 0, 86. 
dviryKa marpsben, QO. 8, 28, 
dvayvwre, O. 10 (1 1), 1. 
dvayo—avayy, P. 5, 3. 
ava tyoua— dvbibar’ wyyedian, P, 

2, 41,—dvade eno ab 78. 
dvadiioavres kouas, P. 
avaidia ene 5 be (11), 115, 
“ee QO, 18, 56,.—d@yKeerar, OJ 11 

l 

avadlonown eee 9, 27. 


trond x % 2, A. 
avaTracce Att 104. 

avacocwr=ap 

dvarowy Bonds’ rE. ik, 107. 

Or P. 8, 29,—avé- 

Ww 

dearth auov tp, O. ran) 

ioapalva— res dvs Kupavay, P. 

av bpidort P. 5, 40. 

aveseTre, P, 1,82; 10,9. 

dveuoev, P, 1, 

pear tag nhs 
a bot a 

apw, P. 
~ oe P, 2, $8. 
=avipwres, P. 2, 29 = enor? 

“oO 1, 85; dvfpmv, O. 1, 66; vdpaa ne 
J gt 43) —dvdyi i thihes, P. Limes 
dvapaon, “land,” O. 6, 10, 

dviaus dxnpérois, P. 5, 82, 

dvixa, 0.7.35; 9,53; Pl 48; 4, 24. 

dvoptats iwowripos, P. 8, 91, 

évrutvepa, O. 12, 16, 

avribeica =dverifeioa, O, 3, 30, 

avrifosi, O. 13,34, 

évTiov—dvriow, “adverse,” QO. 8,41.— 
darrian wpe ¥ _ “i 52, 

ayritraXkov, 

dvTitoua, P. 4, aa. 

dvrirpi-a, P, 9, 54, 

wei pt igbaduar dvrigAste, 


avrhe, P, 3, 62. 

dvrhop idxis, O. 9, 57. 

dvromevos, P, 2, 71. 

a“ dace, P. 12, L1.—dwverat, | dp 
a 2, 49 = 

dtivw—dverot, O, 8,8; 14, 6, 

éwé\anov Biov, O. 1, 59. 


9, 111, br Xapirev= 


some O. 6, 13.—a, watpos, 
5 4 er O, os 1.—d. 


rie i 
drop Aay acre 
ser 


rary ze, 0.7, 48. 
sri ie 10, 4.—éarvev, 0, 1, 


dpyderra Tavpov, O. 18, 69. 
ead aivov dude, 0.8 3. 


woerTt wacT "Pp. 
pipers Pp. 0. 


. 10, 28. 


ity P. 8, 22.—dp jLeao- 
vax, O. 1, 89. — dperav = at 
KAgos, O. V5 89; 4 € nee 
apmow yévos, O. 2, 
dpirbépuatou sa Fy 5, 30. 
Lorroty ovis marel, Ba 


rg doriip, O. ’ 


- Neordpsiov, Pb. 32. Theepi- 


73. 
“otra, P. 9, fo Bar 4, 
if Mehl tlw dpuovlaw, P. 8, 


o a P. 4, 34. 
Sees ores 
ie fee 


éa, P. 10,6 
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apriemys, O. 6, 61. 
doxé—ayAatas dpyd, P.1, 2.—rédos 


apxa te, P. 10, 10.—iv rade Ards 

apx@, O. 2, 64. 

dpxeduxay, P. 4, 110. 

dexds olwyeov, P. 1, 7. er 

pXYw—apxoutvou Epyou, 0.6, 8. 

Sector O 10 (11), 26. 

aoxw—édaipov’ acxnow, P. 3, 109.— 
aoxeirat Géus, O. 8, 22. 

doros—duepov dorois, O. 13, 2.— 
wpais aorois, P. 3, 71. — doAcov 
dorov, P. 2, 82.—dpOovev dorep, 
O. 6, 7.—doTwy dxoa, P. 1, 84. 

dorpaBy xiova, O. 2, 90. 

adorpov paevvoy, O. 1, 6. 

dopadns=arraoros, P. 8, 86. 

G@oxodos, P. 8, 29. 

ara—els dyerov aras, O. 10 (11), 42. 

drapBaxroato, P. 4, 84. 

drapBei ppevi, P. 5, 51.—d. xepada, 
P. 9, 34. 

& re, 0. 2, 39. 

adréxuapra, P. 10, 63. 

adredns pavrevpacw, P. 5, 62. 

dreves, P. 2,77. 

arep, P. 2, 32. 

*"Arpexaa, O. 10 (11), 15. 

GT pexns, 0. 3, 12.—arpexei xatow, P. 


ériCovrat, P.1,13.—drv{opéve, 0.8, 
39. 


a’ya—dtciats abyais aeXiou, 0.3, 24. 

avddcopua, O.2, 101. 

av61, O. 8, 39. 

av\cos—atrAwv Body, O. 3, 8.— add. 
xavayxai, P. 10, 39. 

avféwp, P.8, 38. 

avTouatw Kedadw, P. 4, 60. 

avrdés—avrov, not avrov, P. 2, 34.— 
avra@, not aira, O. 13, 53.—airais, 
not avrais, P. 9, 67. 

avtoputrwp, P. 3, 47. 

‘Adaicroto xpovvois, P.1,25.—eéXas 
AaBpov ‘Apaiotou, P. 3, 40. 

@pavrov Boéuet, P. 11, 30. 

ap8ounros, “above envy,” O. 11 (10), 
7; active, O. 13, 25. 

apixvionat—aixovro, with dat., O. 
9, 72.—apixra: dopous, P. 5, 29. 

apiornut — adicrapa, O. 1, 52.— 
adioravrat, P. 4, 145. 

Adpoditas dpoupap, P.6,1.—’A. xa- 
wov, P. 5, 24.—xrirov, P. 2, 17.— 
woots, P. 4, 87. 

wros, P. 10, 53.—dwropv, O. 3,4; P. 


INDEX. 


4,181; 0.5, 1.—d. xupey, O. 8, 76, 


—orsepdvwy awrot, O. 9, 


Babv%avou Aridas, O. 3, 35.—Babu{e- 
vorow Xapireco, P. 9, 

Babuxod\2rov Las, P.9, 109.—BabuxcrA- 
weov Mocay, P. 1, 12. 

BabvAcinwy dywy, P. 10, 15, 

Babuworénmov, P. 2, 1. 

Babis—Bativ xdapow, “ rich,” O. 18, 
62.—fabetay wiaxa, “far below,” 
P. 1, 24. 

BadAw orepavorct, P. 8, 57.— wep Os 
BddX\wy, P.8, 77.—xepadras Badein, 
O. 1, 58.—BadXAero xpywida, P. 4, 
138.—Bar28° ddexiav, P.1, 74. 

Baars ev rpwrw, P. 8, 43. 

Bapyev=fBnva, P. 4, 39. 

Bapvoway, P. 6, 24. 

Bapis—Bapzia odv wd8a, P. 

BactXss, with gen. of place, 
—fBaorréa olwvwy, O. 18, 21, 

Adars, P. 1, 2. 

Bacrates, O. 12,19. 

BéeXos Toeme, O. 1,112. 

Biav Olvouaov, O, 1, 88, 

Biaras “Apys, P. 1, 10. 

Biov wopvectuev, P. 8, 75.—Blov we- 
Tpwuevow, P. 6, 27. 

Biorov, QO. 2, 32. 

BAawrrwy Adyop, P. 9, 102. 

Boai at -10,39.— Body IIcepiseou, 

. 1, 13. 

Boacoate, O. 8, 40. 

Bondara dbupduBw, O. 13, 19. 

Bowriay dv, O. 6, 90. 

BovOvaiars, O. 5, 6. 

BovAai wpecBvrepat, P. 2, 65. 

BovAadopot dyopai, O. 12, 5. 

Bovd opaz, note on, P. 1, 40, 

Bous, of a woman, P. 4, 142, 

Bpémet A@davroy», P. 11, 30. 

Bptxw—BeBpey sévos, O. 6, 55. 

BaoXaxa datuouay, P. 4, 37. 


42. 
- 1, 60. 


Taias buyarnp, P. 9, 19. 

yauBpoi, “suitors,” P. 9, 126. 

yapov miftat, P. 4, 222. 

yapuev, O. 1,3.—ydpuoy, P. 4, 94. 

yaornp—moias yaorpos, P. 4, 99, 

yaotpipnapyoy, O. 1,52 

yeyaxew, O. 6, 49. 

yeywvsiv, O. 3,9; P. 9, 38.—yeyeoun- 
réov, O. 2, 6. 

se Guu, P. 4, 181.—y. capdig, 


e ? eo 


P 0. 15,104; “ert o 7,16. Tat,“ with favor,” P, 8, 85. 
Litho aciua, O 05.—Zede 3 | Pies eo dopants, P.2, 20. % 
P.4 per nx! bol ile, 0.8, | Seoroctvmow xidvacow, P. 4, 267. 
46 246, diac O.1, dios 1,99, 
ivos apriuow, O suTipa moipa, 
Le mt 3,2; P.1,70.—eyeparpen, Bid—2e wdor, P. 9, 133, 
0.8, 5. dudrepa, O.4, 18, 
olen 0. 8, 11. diawexet, P. 2, 82.—Opyvow duawht 


acdpor, P.2, 
mee Sikes, P. p10, 7. 
yvyiverot, “ approves himself,” P. 10, 
22. 


ywoorke—eyue, O, 7, 83.—yveropat, 
0:18, 8, > wee 


yAauxol épaxorres, O. 8, 37, 

yAauKeypoa, 0.3, 13, 

yAauxeny — yavnera op, P. 4, 
249.—yAauxwares dpdkovres, O. 6, 
45, 


Line Kearies O. 6, ri se de 
v, P.O 25. —yuxeia eas ee 
Cen —yAunia, O. ae — 
Taw gdpovriow, O.1, 1 
ines Twotwalpew tha, QO, 11 (10), 
d\xeve yAwooaov, P, 1, 86.— 
dnd yAwaoas, O. 6, 13, 
yaaa aror, ore, P. 8, 4.—yowpen | 6 
aruioy P. 5, 


yviois 0.8, 6 
syuuvdy edie. P. 11,49. 


éamovio od 0. 8.—fodan éat- | +, 
eter, . sions bib ‘ Siusves, 0, .10 (11), 69, 


poviap, P, 4, 37. 
éaiuov wpeviO\L08; ©, 13, 105.—é, Ere- 


os, P.3,54.—xerd da dwdpes 
0.9, 80." eee 


datdour, P. 9, 91. 

é xvw—Srdayuivor, P. 8, 87. 
éaxos=dn ya, P. 
ree ?, O. 13, 69. 


karadapaditor), P. 5, | é 
Sapdavis — Aapdarid xdpav, P. 11, 


dt, a O, 2,62; 7, 5. 

Ge ‘aba eoes Bee Focatiee. 

Ceixvumi—detEar eer) O. 9, 80, 

Agwoudévete wat, 

gar Sg fh ly PER Tép- 
Yas, P.9, 21. 

éepav, 0.8, 27. 

beipds—KopivOov are 0. 8, 52. 

en ee with dat., 0. 15,29; P. 4,23; 
8,5; 12, 

&eEdyuiov, 0. 9, 119, 


Sipxonas—dédopxe, O, 1, 94.—dépxe- 





Eaca, P. 12,8. 


| daeunndoouni. Oy 18, 91, 


rahe ceisag P. 10 
ete aiguan 

diaper, “ spreads aL P. 11, 60. 

dudiue xepl, P. 2,9, 

didwpi—didor= Sidov, O,1,85; 6,104; 


7,89; 18, 115.—édot Wagor 
268. = Witow E P.9, robust es 
MEN, 

duBup onrdra, O. 18, 19, 

Sina, O18)? per he  ouyione, P P.8, 


sxe oe E180 ,0.2,18.—dicap, “wise,” 


ducisnodi, P, re: 22, 
duiadoros a tyha, P. 8, 96. 


diyofovhov eh $6. 
cy pkg 0. 


éivrav doway, * i 112. 

Pac p res rage no 4. 
ode yriper, i - 

dove — towiove iY 1 


20. 
. — dovn- 


ddpmrov prov Now, 0. 10 (11), 52. 


a bs 1 ew i » O 1, 13. 
dp dow paOaxd, P. 5, 99.— 
dpdow lagk gets 
: s, 0. 8, 25, 
svegetree O. 2, 57. 
abpspav, O. 2, 55. 


| Apis A\aw, O. 8, 30.—Aw- 


i kouw, P, 8, 20.—Awpeeits, P, 1, 


: Auipros—Ampiav ins fe 0,1, 17, 


éwpa—idapnoav, O 
HER Mee ke 11 (10), 16. 


ieee ceed 39h Be Bn beyxtp 
Kupras, P. 
r tXn, P. 1, 100, os 
Eynuusow <i Oo. 18, 29. 
tyx due Ke digs ©. 7, 43. 


va ZA 4 eee 
Ef cseiaastdr ty ; 
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a ee 0. 5, 11.—4#yxespeoe 


“1 am wont,” O. 13, 
9; a1 am fain,” P. 9, 1.—é0eAjoe, 
O. 7, 20. sen P . 1, 40. 


eixos, construction of, P. 1, 35. 
—omission of icri, eici, O. 1,1; 
of iopév, P. 8, 95.—évri, O. 2, 92. 
slvdds0s—elvddsov wovov, P. 27 79.— 


slyaXiay patie, P. 11, 40. 
os Lara tee inf., oO. 7, 62. 
wv ; 
Elpqva, O. "18,7 
ele—iy wap’ todov, P. 8, 813 deAleo 
” évi, O. 18, 37. 
ixa O. 9, 62. 
ixas iwy, P. 2, 


ixdiddonnoer ict ov, P. 4, 217. 
éxédc0at xpos HBav, P. 4, 295. 
éxvevoat, O. 18, 114. 
éxmpewhs "Onuparids, P. 7, 10. 
iuerdyvoay, P. 4, 242. 

éxros éxeww woda, P. 4, 289. 
burpdwedov (Vv. L), P 105. 
éXalas xpucéas, O. 11 (10), 13. 
rem oe P. 5, 85. 
éxarnp, O. 4, 1. 

idapov OiNecav, O. 8, 29. 


fdeyxos, 18, 

Bek Coutva popueyE, P.1, 4. 

éXeAlyGovos TeTpaopias, Pp. 5 

éXev8epiov Znves, O. 12, - 

EXevbépw crow, P.8,9 

dXuxwmidos ‘Agpodiras, . 6, 1. 

éXtooduevat *Qpat, O. 4, 2. 

*EAAavodixas, 0. 3, 12. 

idwidas Taxeias, P. 1, 83. — édwis, 
“pleasure,” P. 2, 49. 

éXTropat iy D for fut., P. 1, 43. 

Treats, 0.10 . iO, oe 

éBaxev, ‘ 

Bann 6. 7, 19. 

iurradw, O. 12, 11; P. 12, 82. 

guwas, P, 4, 86. 

iumeres=ivéreces, P. 8, 81. 

éumoAdy Poinocay, P. 2, 67. 

éurrvpass, O. 8, 3. 

éupudtov alua, P. 2, 82. 

dy with acc., P. 2, 11. 86; 5, 38.—év 
aut\w wibeie, P. 8, 12. —y ovais 
Onxe, P. 11, 37. —typ douda amrvet, P, 
5, 108. —iv é & (retpaopia) Kparéwy, 
P.2, 5.—év addois, 0.0, 19.—év dixa, 
P. 6, 14.—éy ae . 10 (11), 50. 
—iy xepoi, P. 2 
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é», adv., O. 7, 5. 


area ee ete 
Bapey, P. P.6.08 

eee or, ov 
indeitey, O 7, 88 me ? 
Evdixov, P. 5. ‘103. 
Exdober, P. 2, 74. 
évdopdyas mas O. 12, 14. 
évixeras, P. 8, 49 
evinresy, P. 4, 
Evvent, O. 1, 47. 
Evvouot, O. 7, aoe P.9, 62. 
*Esvocida, P, 4, 33 
tvowua éwaslen, O. 13, 86. 
évoxiuwre—evioxuper, P. 3, 58. 
évréwvy hegeehG 5,34.—ivreow dedy- 

xas, P, 4, 235 —lwrslors éy iyrec- 

ow, O. 13, 20. 


éyri, O. 2, 92. 
iyrpdweXop, P. ‘ 105. 
gyrus, O. 3, 28; P. 4,181. 
eg, “ above,” O. 6, 25. 
ev, P. 3, 51. 
a ied dxbov, P. 2, 30. 
avijxey, P. 4, 99 
avloravras,. P; 4, 49. 
awatwvrt, “are misleading,” O. 1, 


29. 
dpiOuov, O. 10 oe 


fre Me Me Me ME 


é 

éEapxewp, , 24 

éEeAxwy, P. 1, 75. 

éfixero, with acc., P. 11, 35. 

éEopxos, O. 13, 99. 

zEoxa wdobrov, O. 1,2.—éE0y’ dvOpe- 
3. 


Tw, 

iEvalvovrat, P P, 4, 275. 
éouora, P.1, 

zoAet, P. 4, 233. 
ids—ta=ogerépa, P. 2, 91. 
éwareipats, P. 9, 58. 
éwraxootre, O. 14, 15. 
évadrvos, P. 8, 84. 
eraXTo, O. 13, 72. 
éravréd\\wy xpovos, O. 8, 28. 
Ewetut—Eweorty, with gen., P. 8, 97. 
éwétav rodvduoyp, P. 5, 4. 
revEaoba, 3,77. 

émréwy otixes, Pp: 4, 57. 

éqre-, in composition, P. 5, 124. 


eri, with dat., P. 1, 36; « crowning, a 
0.2, 12; “hea on,” 8, 84; “ over 
and above,” QO. 11 (10), 18. ta) 
Oavarw, P. 4, 186. 


imiBalver O. 7, "45. 
pmupeahs P. 4, 140. 
émtBploas, P, 3, 106. 
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ioriyouviduoy, P 

dsb Eva yeipor, + 6, 19. 

émixaiporator, P. 4, 270. 
iwixovpov odev, O. 1, 110, 
tarixpupow oluov, O. 'g, 69, 


dmixipouts dora, Ke va aTpo- 
micas iyxipoaen, P. 1 
a midihacpat, Q. 10 (11), 


‘Brmabior buyare, a, P. 5, 27. 
inv plyamatrinity P. Hh 
éTivouoy oTparov 

émimpémet, P. 


44, 
dwiA\eyer, P, 11, 45,—éruphéyw, O. 
9, 24. 
imolyowrat, 0. 8, 40,—twotyoulvote 
PS A ’ Xomévous, 


Seouar—lemoorn, 0.9, 89.—frerai= 
éromevay ae a 0. 13, 47. 

iromwreve, O.7, 11. 

iraxrémwov popu vos, P.2 36 

ivrwvuplav Xapty o 10 (11 
Erwyuplay wok 


eager ies iooaro,P.3 2,27 ee 
paver Wares O.1, 38; P.5, 77; 12, 


ipatinods, , O. 14, 16. 
ov=vinny, O. 9 


ipdwy, O. 1, 64 

ipeldm — fpecde, O, 9, 33. — Epecrov 
xGovl, P. 10, 51, 

pete ‘Axodyavros, 0.2, 7 
exrov, P, 4,2 


Epeqbou ikaw se, O. 1, 68, 


épé ia, Laer ratky Le 77. 
éprjuae albinos 
loguate’ with Hi oH, 'P. 8, 97. 
eer a 


‘piece xHovas, P.6,5.— 


Yowor, 0. 13, 105. 
Epyouat—yrOe with dat., O. 1, 44.— 
os ana P. 5, §2.—épydpevon, 


axons (v. 1), O. 14, 4. 


ioadous eas < 
iaddav, P, 6, 50. 

iomtpas, O. 3, 20; P. 4,40. 

tori ovrTws Eoti, OJ 1, 85. 

éoriav waxapav, O, 1, ul; * P, 6, 11. 

icyariav, 0. 3, 

iTEpos, “ hostile,” P. 3, 84. 

File cine v d\dOeav, 0.10 (11), 60. 

dectaae: alwos, O. 6, 12.—é. Gycaupds, 


5, 116.—iwrnav 


, 91.—fpya, O. 18, 
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P. peered 4 ydnow, 0.1, 69.— 


é. Wapedpov 
eJawdpow anes Be FP. ie 


| ere aroAov, P.2 


ciate Buse 0. 5, 20 


avo, P, 2, 14, 
itehog Kponov, O.1, 11 L—sbdele 
Aov y8ova "lwhxov, P. 4, 76, 
erxeid lek FY 10 
E v (Papyaxow, | 
ees Kuduoo Kolpats, 0.2,24.— 
et, "Opa, P. 9, 


tiBiyAweaos, P, 2, 86. 
evOuve ov, O. 15, 28.—ebbuve dixas, 
P. 4, 153.—s08dvot 6\Bow, P, 1, 46, 
£iBis—eiOby pegs “Eh 10 (11), 70.— 
sifeia TOAua, O 
evOuromow éddy, P. 5 fo, 
ca, Pay oxen = 
ebpal, 2, o— EL, wee oy 
—tipais yhuenats depen. 
— | sipagocipety for el peabaeP P, 2, 64, 
= Ores . 7, 89. es isxovro, 
des 48.—tipéabar, P. 11. 
sipup aries nn eet puBt eRy, 0. 6, 68, 
elpu re aras, PS 
EWU as, 
ee chy iit tl" P2, 
ners @. L), P.4,1 fae le. 
miko xepderat, P, 1, 92, 
Eitplawav, O. 1, 73. 


edudpov axrav, P. 1,79. 


ope ~ pra O. 3, 2, — ed xovro, 
sme doaned* 66 58. 


é£e, 0.10 (11), 08, 
Soa we “pace '0, 9, Ghi—d 
wo— ae . 
“rronioa,ft 12.—pdparo; Ot 
igen a on es Ea 21, 
Xr —doton ingress. 2 10s ef 


P.1, 69; Pot 1, 48. enya, i 


évrot, O, 1, 83. 
F P. ry 62.—F P. 9, 48.— 
“Cass Favarca, Pies ~ 


Pcie ocd O.1 


B, 24. 
| Favédvew, P.1, 29.—Fadévrs, P.6, 51, 


»P. 
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Ferridsacr, P. 2 oe 

Feoxora, P, 3, 5 

Féros, 0.6, 16; p> 2, 66; 3, 2.—Féweot, 
O. 1, 86. 

Fépyov, P. 4, ie -—Fépya, P. 7, 15.— 
te 


Fos, O. 11 (10), 21. 

Fiddvooyp, O. 7, 74. 

Fidov, P. 5, 84,— —Fidwv, O; 9, 66.— 
Fidotoa, O. 14, 16. 

Fidsos, O. 13, 49. 

Flépww, O. 1, 104. 

Fitiada= OrAdda, O. 9, 120. 

Fi=For, conj., P. 4, 36. 

Fiva, P. 4, 253. 

FidXaopv, P. 9, 85; 11, 60. 

FidwXoxov: 0 6, 30. 

Ficavrt, P. 3, 29. 

Fuwodrxoyv, P. 4, 188. 

Fou, O. 1, 23. 57. 65; 2, 46; 6, 20. 65; 
7, 89.913; 9, 16.72; 10 (11), 96; 13, 
29, 37.65. 71.76.91; 14, 22; P.1,7; 
2, 42. 83; 3,63; 4, 37. 48. 73. 189. 
197, 243, 264. 287 ; b, 117; 9, 39. 61. 
89. 118. 130. 

Folxobev, P. 8, 51. 

Fotxov, P. 7, 4, 

Fov, P. 6, 36. 

Foavw, O. 5,11. 


CdXars, O. 12, 12. 
Cadwrov evvas, 0. 7, 6. 
Capmeniis, P. 4, 10 ; 9, "41. 
Zevs—Aos dow, P. 8, 95. 
Cw0aAmos, §. 7, 11. 


1, P. 9, 24.—1) ada On, P. 4, 64.—9 


pay, P. 4, 40. 

n pa, P.4, 57. 

“HBas nae O. 6, 58.—7Bav dpé- 
awv, P. 6, 48. 

nBeow, ‘ ‘ abodes,” P, 4, 258. 


1jpos powtxavOépou, P. 4, 64. 

‘Hovyxia pidodpov, e 8, 1 “Hovxlav 
prrdrrohu, O. 4, 16 

novxia Oyépev, P. 4, 296. 


Oanrov dcopoy, P. 7, 9. 

O@aAapoy, “house,” 0. 6, 1.—év Bardpw 
dapetoa, P. 3, LL. 5 badduors peya- 
NoxevOderow, P22.3 

Oados, O. 2, 49; 6, 68. 

Odua—dua, O. 7, 12; P, 12, 25. 
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OduBarve=Bavpawe, O. 3, 32. 

Bayeva, UO. 1, 53. 

Gavarov weipas, O. 2, 34. — Oardry 
wopey, O. 2, 90. 

wrt aa 1, , 28.—Oauparay odd», P, 

Bidwy rd AaAaynoat, O. 2, 107. 

Ozusoxpeovrwy, P. 5, 29. 

Oepsocapévous 6 Soyae P. 4, oe 

Oéusocr, “ oracles,” P. 4, 54 

Oeusoreion, O. 1, 12. 

Oévap, P. 4, 206. 

Bedduaros—Bedduarov xpéos, O. 3, 7. 
—Beodudra éXev8epia, P. 1, 6. — 
Geoduaras ‘Addou, O. 6, 59.—Oe0- 
Ouatwy 6 oe 9, 11. 

Oed8ev, P. 1 

Oedpuop(e), P. 3 Be 

Oedptw ody 5ABw, O. 2, 40. 

Gees, ‘monosyllabic, P. 1, 56. — Beds 
awh uwy mee P. 10, 29.—Geeay 8 5p- 
«ov, O. 7, 6 

Oedpova, O. a 41. 

hha P. 3, 109. 

ig ean 4, 987. —Oepdrovra, O. 

Bepwes aupl, P. 3, 5 

Oepud ourpd, O. 1, 19.—Ozpuav yd- 
cwy, 6. 

OriNerav ihador, O. 3, 29. 

OnEats, O. 10 (11), 22. 

Oryety Wedde, P. 9, 46.—Ocyoica or 
Oivyoca, P. 8, 24. 

Ovarais dpaciv, P. 3, 59. 

Goai vaes, O. 12, 3.—Boay axtiva, P. 
11, 48. 

OQpacos troXtpwy, P. 2, 63.—Opdesos, 
P. 2, 83. 

Opaciyuioy, P. 8, 37. 

Spacundyavos, O. 6, 67. 

Opacuprdet Sadpevel, P. 4, 143. 

Ouuw, O. 2,9; 8,6 


iaiver Kapdiap, P. 1, 115 i. yoo, P. 2, 
90.—lavatev Bunsv, O. 7, 43. Slaps 
Geis, O. 2, 15. 

idtos év koww, O. 13, 49. 

ldcica, F lost, "0. 14, 22. 

lepav pidordrwy, P. 9, 43. + ispois 
atriputs, QO. 7, 48. 

iorrav ao, 0. 10 Aa 42. 

ixeo Baooay, P.9, 55 

iAdoxomat, 0. 7, 9. 

‘Tuépa axT ay, P. 1, 79. 

ay (i yAuxis, O. 3, 33; inépw, O.1, 


iva, always “ where,” P. 9, 61. 
iov—icw axtiot, O, 6, 55. 
lowAckduew, P, 1, 1. 
lowAoxoy, O. 6, 30. 

lds—lp usheocay, O. 6, 47. 


ioyéaipa, P. 2, 9. 

lrrov, O. 4,7. 

Yerwrssoe—trrsor Stor’ O. 18, 68. 
—irreia vou, 101 —lrreay 
éodduw, P.6,50. —irmelors EvTecow, 

trois xpvotars, 0. 8, h1— duis | 
big re efi 41; gender, 0. 6, 14; 

‘Tarwordéas, + 10, 5. 

iwrocda, O 8, 26. 

lrroydap QO. 1, 23. 

pea, P. rye 

captt, P, 3, 29. 
"Totus, fem., O. 7,81; 8, 48. 

iornui—torracey Veale, P. 8, 58. 


vise dvenoev, P. 1 92. 
ee “a P, 4, 214. 
ev, P 


Tyveow ii td P. 10, 12. 


Ka era, P, 5, 2. 8s Ow Ka~ | 

tare, 6. 6, 23.—wall pyc, 
5.—nK. hiyyor, 4 98,.—Ka~ 

fencl os, O. 1, 26.—qadee ev 
Kafapm, P. 6, 14. 

cabriuevos, O. 1, 83. 

wabopa@s, P. 9, 53. 

«al, trajection of, Q, eo 

Kal oee TR a ae 
wai est 10 (113, 38; P. 1,63; 4,90, 
Kaspov, P. 1,8. 


Kaxayopor= “werpa, 0. 1, 53. 

KalAvyvvanwt waTpea 

xa\Auvlcou touaee PI 

rodAcrAocaum ‘Ehéve, 8, L 

wad drm ov idpav, O. 14, 2. 

Kadi poo wyoais, O, 6, 83. 

Kade, xaAos, P. 2, 73. —Kaddv Tha, 
P. 2, 40. 

xddarwda, O. 6, 40. 

wordnet aides, P. 4, 146. 

Kauipov, O. 7, are 

Kav—KaT( 0. 8, 78. 

cdrerov=xdwmesov=k 


8, 
xéqae, of any favored 
Xapirwy rae 9 
éiras, P. 5, 24. 
Kapdia yeAauel, 0.5, 5, 2. 


cov, O, 
0. 3,24.— 


Notes na 


| rand, “like,” 


Karixe—carixovry 0.7 





INDEX, 


xapwahimar yeviwy, P, 12, 20, 
capTov “HBas, O. 6, 58.—x. bpevds, 
7, 8.—k, jrt3, 81 P. 2, 73. 
kapratrosa, 18, 81 
apTivew XEpow, 0. 13, 96. 
P, 2, 67. Kev’ axpay, 
opha 56, Won ong ichéor, P. 4, 125,— 


ts eet Faery 0. 2,65, 
sorctaber oar 


Bav, 0 
secede 0. 10 Ha), hag 
ace, P. 5,11.—xaraibvecoy, 
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pee O. = 56, 
KaTaryYouevos, see KATE YO. 
Kerappdte—narippacer, 0.10 (11), 


Snehie eis, P, 8, 36.—Karehiyywy, 
O, 8, 1 
10. Be yi 


P. 1, 96 Snttabsity Sees 9 


ne 


1, 58.—neXadiin, P. 2, 68 


| xeAauwecbéwy, P. 4, 52, 


«keAawomsoot Koh O16 P. 4, 212, 
xev with fut. inf., 


1, 109; 
P. 10, 29. 62; with subj. AP ew 


Keved ada 10 Cis 02 P. 2, 6L.—k. mvei- 
oases, O, 1 
ee i cea “hanriémen, 
cpio —xixparat, P . 10, 41. —we- 
vow, P 
xipBeao" eer strove, B. 1,92. 
wepdai, P. 2, 78. 
ae do via, P. 11, 35 35.—8a ary 


rs 6 605 1, 07 eran it mubada, 


Pid 23. 
xleav wee P. 1,19.—derpafiy xio- 
90.—K. re get a 0. ont: 
Pr Si pawns FP, 9, 42 oe ae 


boreptaras, P. 8, 4. 
cetoee aad dra, P. 4, 96, 
khiBeée with dat., O, 1, 92. 


KAovéovrat, P. 9, 


Se 39. : 
pv, P. 10, 56. 
Pp. 1, 8.—Kywooorrs, O. 13, 


Kowdw Adyar, O. 10 ab. 13. 
cowwaviotaw yopois, O. 14,9. 


878 


xowoviay déxovrat, P. 1, 97. 

xolrav Euviav, P. 3, 32.—xotrar ey 
yuxot, re 11, 25. 

xodAa, O. 5 13. 

Koro albinos, Ne 13, 88. —xpuwe 
hase) _ Nie 

Komte, 

pees FP. 10, 4, 

a P.1, 82. —Kopov parépa, O. 13, 


xopuocéuey Biov, P. 8, 75. 
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Asuxiwwowcr(y tats, P. 9, 90.— 
Acuxirrwy, ®) ite : 
Nye Baja oud P. 186 A 1, 
éxei dauafopevay, 24. 
Mina Kopuvisos, P. 3, 25. 
upas axovas, O. 6, ‘82. 
wet iva Wados, 0. 7, 8 86. 
Aiwapa Mapadu», 0. 13, 110.—Arcwa- 
pee Bs Sot O. 14, 3. —Nadto 
Aen ee 88.—Arwapav OnBay, 


xopupay oywv, P. 3, 80.—xopudap | ceo eauael —Arrds éwao- 


wavtos, P. 9, 85. 
xopudourat, O. 1, 113. 
kdone=Kocuiws, P. 3, 82. 


xouda BiBovra, O. 14, 17. 


Kpavaats éy Soe O. 7, 82; 18, 38. : 


Kparety, O.7,5 

xpatnoiwoda, P. 10, 16. 

xptocova ddkxias, P. 5, 109. 

Kpnuvois, O. 3, 22; 3, 34. 

Kpnrio’ doudav, P. a 8. 

Kpome =e QO. 2,1 

Kpcmop, O.1, 11 

Kpouvods ‘Apaicrovo, P. 1, 25. 

Kpudey mavrevpa, P. 4, 73. 

kpiwrw—un Kpuwre onip at Kh 92. 
— Novos KpuwréTw, 

«tirov, P. 2,17 

criow=épyov, O. 13, 83. 

kvavéas Nexpas, O. 6, 40. 

xixdov duipxero, O. 9, 100. 

Kurpoyevei, O. 10 (11), 115. 

Kptov TéXos, P. 9,48.—Kupiw év pnvi, 

kway o doov, P. 10, 51. 


xwoos, P. 9, 94. 


AdBpos Lae P. 2, 87. —AaBpor, 
QO. 2, 95.—AaBpov xanvev, O. 8, 36. 
—vsidas AaBpoy, P. 3, 39. 

AayxXavw—éEhoyxev, O. 1, 53.—)a- 
ane. didav, 5, 96. —Naxoicat, 


Aaxépesay, P, 3, 84. 


AaxriCéuey Tori pevarns P. 2, 95. 


AapBaver aie O. 1, 8 
AaoaeBis, P 

Aaooedwy a zh P. 12, 24. 
Aaotpdpov (3 modu), O. 5.4 


Aatprov pcbdv, O. 10 (11), 81. 
Aaupas, . 8, 86. 

Aeydpevov é épéw, P. 5, 108. 
Agire, 


, 45. 
Aeuxais ppaciy, P.4,1 





| wey , O. 2, 


ae P. 4, 217.—Arrais Bucias, O. 


78. 
opi P. 1, 94 oul 1, 85. 
oyos, “saying, —Aé 
Judsi, PT, 7 —AS you, P. 1, 68. 8, 
38; 9, 102. —déyov ia: 0. 7; 87. 
vorwévots ately ps P. 4, 41. 
AUTpov=awowa, O. 7,7 


pawad dpuw, P. 4, 216. 

pdxatpa Orooadia, P. 10, 2.—rdxas- 
pav éoriay, O. 1,11; Pp. 5, 11. 

faxpa = paxpov, P, 4, 247. — paxpdy 
dAfov, P. 2, 

Baxivey tTéXos, P. 4, 28 

58; 7, 45 ; “9, 58; eT » 38; 

P. 1, 63; 2, 82; 4, 87. 90; 7,1 

paviatow boro éxet, O. 9, 42, 

pave One Be. «il, 33. 

6, 52.—pavder = drrayyéA- 
Pol, 93, Lf 
pdpywy, O. 2, 106. 

Men (=peiYon) ody o\Bw, P. 11, 

2 


pdoriys IeBous, P. 4, 219. 
3. 


parav, O. 1, 


| maxav sad O. 13, 57. 


paxaval, P. 1 
vav, P. 3, 

peyadokevlicoow Oadrduors, P. 2, 33. 

eyadotroXes Lupaxocas, P. 2, 1. 

peyadoobenn, P. 6, 21 

meytorowoAn, P. 8, 2. 

metQexos dpya, P. 9, ae 

méXav évecov, O. 1.6 

Pore vuvot, O. Fl (10), 4; P. 3, 


AY 41; Zumpaxrov axa 


ueriooas Atdoidos, P. 4, 60. 

meAtTOsooap evodiay, O. 1, 8. 

pehipBoyyot Moicar, O. 6, 21. 

mew with aor., O. 7,61; 8, 32; 9, 56. 

pév and oé, chiastic, 0. 11 (10), 8; 12, 
5; P.1, 21; 8,71. 


Aeuxiarrou (ickecouvad). 0: 6, 95.— | wév.. we, O. 3, 6; 4,18; 5,10; 6,4; 
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11 
ntoa! swvebe and inf., P. 8, 16, 
pepiuvay pcan 0. 2 — a. 
Kptocove wAovTou, P. 8, ri 


2 Eyeeet, P. 4, 68. —rpirov poy P 
wa with n "0.10 (11 
a 34; P o4” AMOnE, (11), 


peraBdeovras, P. 1, 52. 

perdAdacev, O, 6, 62. 

HeTapoma, O. 12,6; P. 3, 25. 

meTaTtpotias, P, ‘10, 21, 

petwirov, P. 1, 

ay in oaths, b. 2, 102; 11 (0), 18 
after Edonat, B. 1, 44, 

pnxere, O, 1, 5, 114, 

pnodoxes Tivbavt, P. 3, 27. 

piya, P.4, 113. 

miyroms—peyrsevoy ppt, P. 5, 19. 

—péwixrat ev, O 90.—nlyev, ae 
261.—nigay play, pi 213.—pita 
yauov, P, 4, 223.— Sision rat 
Ld peyeioa, O. 6, 28 —meylevres, 
4,2 & 

Mubeva (acon) , O. 14, 19, 

pitpas, O 

svapnon, P, b, 49. 

molpa devréipa P. 1, 99.—év davros 
poloa, P. 4, 127, 

Mower ddow, O. 7, 7. 

pohwy with ace., O. 9, 76. 

mova wal pavor, P. 2, 48 

povaurruxia, O 

ovédpotoy bal be P. 6, 42. 

poxbor éioravoy, P. 4, 268. —pa 


éy8ov | 


ect tS P. 9, 34.—yd Ow Errope, 
nt 102, SP het 

aw vie apvanies. © P, 10, 8. exe 
perth td 5, 68.—puxs 
Gavos, P 

Mw LO8, Pi 1,82. 

vatovra, P. 7, 4. 

wdsov op addv, P. 6, 4. 

vida aa P. 6, 9. 

vidoe Ko on P. 5, 38. 


vavs—vade & v, 0. 9, 26. —vat 
wopmav, P, 4, 1 

vavolorovov iow, P. 1, 72. 

vavoeupoprrrocs, P. ry 35, 

véa ery P. 11, 

ree 


olaren tes Oo 


7,12, 69.88; P. 2,81; 4,249; 6,39; 


viouxov Edpav, O, 5, 8. 
v ‘ye 5, 8. 


viouct, P 

veool'yahoy fia tig 0. ae 

vedTaTos Td du, 0. 10.(11), 95, 
a 


vrmowor, P, 9, 63, 
Nixas wrepa, P. 9,135. 
vicav doduov, O. 4, 22: 13, 30, 
bi, neut, P 4 * 
eleern 0. 8, B4. 
constitution,” P, 2, 86; Se 70. 
cere: vouitonévors, P Bl, 
ae th dah 6, 47. F~ tehies 1, 


atte ‘nia P 1,50, 
P4260 ace f) r 
Cures re b80u, P 


P4118, 


| wea orpardy, P . 1, 86. 


t| Eavldw vepidav, O. 7, 49.— Eavbas 
@yéas, P . 149, — Eavbaicr(v) 
anrict, 6, 55 
Euviay xolray=xolray co 3,32, 
Eevawatas, O. 10 (11) 
KeLOW vid, E Ss if 19, 
Eevw Pe Sl Ona, P. 4, 299; E. téars, 
Sacdatee Pp. 3, 48. 
b=5s, P. 2,50; 5, 63 
dapov reriar de, B ; Lisz. —ddpot- 
de 
é v Tushdiver, O. 4, 7.—<dBpipw 
overt, P, 
| dady iti 0. ! ; 77. —oddp 
— Tr 7 
46.—oédv mo Et ; 
ola, exclama 
er e 3, yn ieobey olkade, O, 
6,99; 7,4. 
olxos—Kar’ olxoy, P. 1,72, 
olxoupiav, P. 9, 21. 
olwow éméwv, O. 9, 51. 


clowshoe wee P. 4,28, 
.P.4,1 
P. 10, oe 
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ouddapop, O. 9, 48. 

omoxAapop, O. 2, 54. 

ondtpodos, O. 138, 7. 

oucppovos eivas, O. 7, 6. 

dupaddy evdévdpato parépos, P, 4,74. 
— dupaddy ie P. 6, 3. — yas 
éupaddy, P. 11, 10. 

dvap oxias, P. 8, 95. 

oLuperet SdXw, O. 9, 98. 

dfus—dEet’ "Epwis, O. 2, 45.—dEsla 
meAéra, O. 6, 37.—dEsias abyais, 

. 3, 24.—dEecav axrivwy, O. 7,70. 

éwdova pndwy, P. 9, 70. 

émeCoueva, P. 2, 17. 

rw Eévwv, O. 2, 6.—6. Dewy, P. 8, 
71. 


owXorépotow, P. 6, 41. 

owore==nvixa, O. 1,37; 9,104; P. 3, 
91; 8,41; 11,19; 12, 11. 

opaw—opwur’ adxav, O. 9, 119. 

dpya meidsxos, P. 9, 47.—dpyas, P. 
q 141.—dpyais d\wrixwy, P. 2, 
77. 

épyadw—dpyas with gen., P. 6, 50. 

ép0iav UBpww, P. 10, 36.—dpOov wpu- 
oa, QO. 9, 117. 

6p0oroXuy, O. 2, 8. 

6p00s—ép0a=<dtxala, O. 10 (11), 5.— 
6p0ai ppéves, 0.7, 91.—dp00 wodl, 
O. 13, 72. 

oN baled P. 4, 60.—ép0wears, 


’OpOwaia, O. 3, 30. 

dpxov Oewv, O. 7, 65. 

oppalywy, O. 8, 41. 

dpuxa Beiov, O. 2, 97. 

dpovet with gen., P. 10, 61. 

’Opcotpiava, O. 8, 48. — dpcorpia- 
vay, p. 2, 12. 


éppuvite, P. 4, 283.—dppamCouéva, 
. 6, 22. 


ocvia=oatortns, P. 9, 89. 

date—dyte, P. 2, 39. 

éTpivw—wTpuvov with dat., P. 4, 40. 

ov with inf., P. 2, 88 

ove: pay, P. 4, 87. 

obxétt, P. 3, 40. 

ottre... ovde, P. 8, 83.—ovre omitted, 
P. 10, 29. 41. 

ot vi tov, P. 4, 87. 

ottw in a wish, O. 3, 4. 

6PO0arpos TKerlas, O. 2, 11.—éowe- 
ne op0adpoyv, O. 3, 20.—oTparias 

6, 16 


Spa with fut. ind.(?), 0. 6, 23; with 
dg Eee, P. 1,72. 
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éxerdv &ras, O. 10 (11), 41. 
éxerovs aemvods, O. 5, 12. 
6x0at ddtepxées, P. 1, 18.—6yx Oars, P. 


12, 2. 
3y8ov és dudimedoy, P. 9, 59. 


w- alliteration, O.1,76; P.4, 188. 150. 

wayat wrupos, P. 1, 22.—waydy ap- 
Bpociwv érréwy, P. 4, 299.—oxsapav. 
ray av, O. 3, 14. 

wayKowov xwpay, O. 6, 63. 

wala patpos=nrabovon pnrpi, P. 8, 
42.—rpotipa waba, P. 8, 

wadamovet xeved, P. 2, 61. 

wakdue Soviwy, P. 1, 44.—@Oe0u ody 
awahana, O.10 (11), 23.—Znvds wa- 
Aduat, P. 2, 40. 

waNiyKorop, O. 2, 22. 

wakiuBduous odous, P. 9, 20. 

awaktvrpareXov wha, O. 2, 41. 

waproppupots axriot, O. 6, 55, 

waupwvov laxdy, P. 3, 17.—rdudw- 
vov séXos, P.12,19.—rapgwvorod(y) 
Eyt ecu, O. 7, 12. 

mwavdoxov vadv, P. 8, 61.— wavddxw 
aoe, O. 3, 17. 

wavetes, P. 1, 20. 

wavTa, P. 2, 23. 

wantraives Ta wopow, P. 3, 22.—wd- 
wrawwe, QO. 1, 114. 

wdép—nwapad—mrdp Todos, P. 3,60; 10, 
62.—7dp toi, O. 1, 74. 

wapa with acc., “on account of,” O. 2, 
71; “to the neighborhood of,” O. 2, 
77.—1ap’ apuap, “day about,” P.11, 
63.—7ape with dat., O. 1, 20. 93; 7, 
17; 12,19; 14, 23; P. 2, 25. 72. 87; 
8, 28; 4,186. 213; 12, 26. 

wapaBadX\x, P.9, 94. 

wapayoy, P. 11, 25. 

wapacetapétvous, O. 7, 72. 

wapavace, P. 1, 87.—wrapaibvée, O. 

0 (11), 81. 

waparepwrrat, QO. 8, 3. 

mwaparpotrot, P. 2, 35. 

wapdakea, P. 4, 81. 

awapedpos Atos, O. 8, 22.—érotpov wa- 
pedpop, O. 2, 8 

mwapexet, O. 7, 46. 

mapixwn, O. 1, 39.—7rapdoyxor, P. 1, 


wapbevlay wdiva, O. 6, 81, 

wap0evxai, P. 9, 107. 

wapie kaa, P. 1, 86. 

ie i el 0. 5, 23.—rapéoraxe, 
. 8, 71.—tapeoraxor, O. 3, 4. 
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waployes without obj., P. 8, 76. 

raporpuve, O. 3, 

wappauev, O. 7, 66. 

was—avti Bpotey, O. 1, 100.—-7d 
wdv=ToTay, O. 2, 

Watpav, “clan,” P. 8, 38. 

Watpwav ordbuay, P, 6, 45. 

Waupov barvop, P. 9, 26. 

weda=perd, P.5,47.—23ed’ adpoven, 


wedduerav, O. 12, 12. 

wed.ada, P. 5, 91. 

aédtXov, O. 3, 5.—medirwo, O. 6, 8. 

weipara lit, “ ropes”), strands,” P. 
1 ,81; ' ‘ achievements,” P. 4, 290, 

Wetpdw —éreiparo, “ tempted,” Pp, 2, 
34. 


Weorxahiva, P. 2, 11. 

meray et, O. 7, 56. 

wire, P. 4, 178. Prices, P. 4, 114. 
—réuipn, O 

meuwraucpors, 6. rf 6. 

WeTpwutvon, P. 6, 27. 

WEPATTWU=TEPLaTT WY, P. 3, 52. 

wepi with dat., of the stake, P.:2, 

9.— 1. Seluart, “* compassed by 

fear,” P. 5, 58. —m. pu av, P.4, 122. 
ae elided (tep’), O. 6, 38; ’p, 4, 


meplyhwacot, P. 1, 42. 

wégoovra, P. 4, 86. 

wetpaiccas TMuOwvos, O. 6, 48. 

Wijua Kadov, P. 2, 40 

matvouevov, P. 2, 56. 

wibwv, P. 2, 72. 

a Biv=melcas, P, 3, a 

wiopat as pres., O. 6,8 

rinrwv—tmece, of a ee O. 12, 10; 
P, 8, 21. —merovrecot, P. 5, 50. 

more ppoviwy, O. 3, 17. —mrierdu t dp- 
xeov, O. 11 (10), 6. 

awiaxa Babeiav, P.1, 24. 

wr akirmrov OnBav, O. 6, ss 

wAuioTouBpotov, O. 6, 6 

woop etre, O. 7, 32 

whovTos evpuabevys, P. 5, 1. 

avewy XaunAd, P. 11, 30. 

wodapkns apipa, O. 13, 38.—rodap- 
Kéwy dpouwy, P. 5, 33. 

wola, “ verdure,” P. g, 20. —roiav pe- 
Atadéa, P. 9, 40.—roias orepavots, 
P. 4, 240. 

moixthavious mwwdous, P. 2, 8 

Wwouthoyapuy popu ya, O. 3, 8. 

qwouldov Kapa, , 46. —orxidors 
Webddecr, O. 1, 29. 
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hepa ALAA eoieas, O. 4, 2. 

wotpaiver, O. 11 (10), 9 

Towséva addr pov, 0. 10 (11), 97. 

Trowd=apuotBn, P. 4, 63.—rroway, P. 

9 

mwolvinos=anerrrexn, P, 2,17. 

Kaptain of 10, 64. ; 

woXsuadoxots iahote,P. 10, 13. 

wokenicov, O. 9, 34, 

woke yarrpés, P, 4, 98. 

aod, adv., O. 13, 14, 

ohiPoaKov vyaiav, O. 7, 63. 

qwokupake, O. 1, 12, 

arohvuiAou, P. 9, te 

woAtduullon dperal, P. ” a 

wokugudon € ewer an, P.5 

Tokuyptow van, P, 6, Ng 

woura Kuoderoa, O. 7, 80.—7rouwady 
vat, P. 4, 164. 

roupsduEav, P. 4, 121. 

wovos danava te, O. 5, 15.—rpntdv 
wovop, P. 6, 54. 

Wovtiay Wdduv, O. 18, 46.—ovrriay 
‘Pddoy, O.7, 18. —rovrlip wedayett, 
O. 7, 56. 

jwopouve, P. 4, 278. 

woppupeots orapydvos, P. 4, 114. 

woraplas ’Apréutdos, P. 2, 7. 

awotrapol, P. 1, 22.—oixnua worapou, 


Wotavos év Molcact, P. 5, 114.—7ro- 
tavov xpéos, P. 8, 34. 
Tloredavos=loceidevos, 0.18, 5.40. 
worier atw—morordtov, P.4, 137.— 
Trotter agen poppdy, O. 6, 76, 
worpos, O. 8, 15.—2aorpou wapador- 


TOS, . 5, 3. 
worue "AyAata, O. 14, 18.—aweTma 
Bedéwy, P 4, 213. 


Twous—map mods, P. 3, 60; 10, 62.— 
6p0u modi, O. 13, 72.—txrds & éxew 
moda, P.4, 289 —rayuras wodwy= 
TaAXEis arobes, O. 1, 95.—riga qwo- 
dwv, O. 12, 15. —Kodpotow wooly, 


os 18, 114. iy woe! Tpaxoy, P. 8, 


yee = mpdaccerat, P 112, — 
xpdecovri=xpdocovrat, %. 3, 7.— 
érpate, “effected,” P. 2, 40.—mpa- 
Eacba=eipiobat, P. 3, 115. 

wpeev, “ was like unto, Pp, 2, 38. 

wpecBirepat Bovdai, P. 2, 65. 

wpiv with ind., “ until,” 0. 9, 61.— 
He ye, O. 13, 65. —rply pas, P. 


po dopwy, P. 2, 18.—mpd dwudrwy», 
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P. 5, 96.—wpd KiBaipwvoe pdyay, 
P.1,7G 
arpdBupov Tloredavos, O. 13, 5.—sd- 
TEXEL zoos O. 6, 1. 
apotevia, O. 9, 8 
mpooimoy, P. 7, 2. —rpootpioov apuBo- 
Aas, P. ‘ 
SE, 06 iced O-® 
mpoe Epyon, —mr. xapw, 
‘ ae, P. 4, 395. aw, P. 9, 
27, 
Wpovtxerat, P. 6, 51. 
Tpooutywvus—mpooiuits, O. 1, 22. 
apocparoy, P. 
rpoapopos, O. 9, 37. 
wpdcwnrov, ba front,” O. 6,3; P. 6,14. 
Wporepos—mporépas, of ore,” O. 3, 
1. —mpotépag né6a, P , 48. 
®poTuxov, P. 4, 35. 
wpopavrop, O.1, 116. 
MACE ATs Pp, 4,32 —Ilpépacw, Pp. 5, 
8 


xpoparop, 0.8, 16. 

wpopipel, P. 2, 86. 

mwpvrav, P. 2, 

Wpwriaros, P, 2, ‘82, 

wracow—iwrakay, P. 4, 57. 

wrepsevru=ravewrepov, P. 2, 50. 

wrepov—mrepd Nixas, P. 9, 135.— 
de0hwp ) WT EPOISL, O. 14, 24,” 

wruxats iuvwv, O. 1, 

TIu@:ados ev cpopw, P. 1, 32. 

Tlu@:ovxoy trudy, P. 8, 5. 

UK Guna, P, 4, 73. 

Tup xeEtuEptov, P, 4, 266.- —4devdou Iru- 

os, P. 1, -— OTEpEw wupi, O. 10 

(11), 40. —bepwes aupi, P. 3, 50. 

wupwadapov, O. 1 ) 

paive i ves P. 8, 57.— pavOetcay dpe- 
ray, , 100. 

perw—piwn mond wal wo\ka, O.8, 23. 
—pérovta ivory, P. 9, 27. 

pilav ameipou, P.9,9.—p. owépuaros, 
O. 2, 50. 

piraios KaTAOXOMEVOS, P. 1, 10.—Ku- 
parwv pumas, P. 4, 195. — perais 


dvépwy, P, 9, 52. 


caivw—caivwn, Fr. 2; 82 —Meyadavep 
écavey, P. 1, 52.—écavay éodoi, O. 


ospuvdy avr ov, O. 5,18; P. 9, 832.— 
wEuvous IxeT obs, O. 5, 12. 

aVévos nutovwy, 0. 6, 29.—a. aeXiou, 
P. 4, 144.—o. tvréiwy, P. 5, 34.—o. 
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trmetov, O. 6,22; P. 2, 12.—e. vlesm, 

P. 9, 93. 

oh addy duayaviay, P. 9, 100. 

ewepexepeae, k= 22 

oxevas, P 

oxias dvap, "Pg 8, 95. 

oxoov, of Apollo, P. 8, 27.— 6. Ad& 
16. O. 6, 59.— 'OAdumrou oxowoi, O. 

oxupwrdy édov, P. 5, 93. 

oxurada Moca, 0.6 91, 

oxtrahov=péraiov, 0. 9, 32. 

copia &doXos, O.7, 53.—c. tx Opa, O. 
9, 41.— Olé:ardda sopiav, P. 4, 263, 
—sodias, a poetic art,” P.4, 248; cf. 
6 » 49.—sogia oe atl O. 1,116. 
—copia Moicap, P. 1, 

copds, O.2,94 ar yee nae 

4, 217 —coopoi, “ poets,” P. 1, 4 

—copav pnriecot, O. 1, 9. diay fee 
gopois, P. 9, 84.—oi copol, “ aris- 
tocracy,” P.2, 88 ; 

orapydvors repuptots, P, 4, 114. 

onipna iy aoe 48.—om. xaba- 
oon P, 3,1 —oripuatos,' ‘ spar. 
a 3, 37.—omwépparos pitapv, O. 2, 

ordébuay war, set P.6,45.—o-7raOuas 
“TAA LSos, 

orabuos— Aiba’ orabusn, O. 10 (11), 
101.—orabuwy airewwv, P. 4, 76. 

oTanev=ornvat, P. 4, 2. 

oTepoTay Kepauvwy Te, P. 6, 24, 

orepavagopiay, O. 8, 10. 

orépavon, “battlement,” O. 8, 32. 

otepavuua, P. 12, 6.— orebavopa 
Kupavas, P. 9, 4. 

oroXov dvaBécouas, P. 2, 62.—éArsu- 
Gépw orody, P. 8, 98. 

erpareiouat—torparti6n, P. 1, 51. 

orpatos, P.2,46.—oTparopy, “ folk,” 

. 5,12; P. 1, 86.—orpato, P. 10, 

8. —orpuroy érivonov, P. 11, 

“habe P. 1, 28. —orpwpvdy, P, 4, 
23 


suyyevijs opbar os, P. 5, 17, 

cuyyovw éoria, 0.12, 14.—ovy-yévoe 
ot Téxvats, P.8, 60. 

cvuPorop, O. 12, 7. 

cuppitat, O. 3, 9.—ovvimte, P. 9, 78. 

cv instead of instr. dat., O. 1, 110; 2, 
46 ; P. 1,51; 4, 39; 12, 21. — oop 
abra, P. 4, 250.—obp aé0dous, P. 9, 
125.—obv trots, P. 11, 48. aly 
’Odupmiads, O. 10 (11), 64. 

| cuvayTopuevos, O. 2, 43, 106. 
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civéercos, O. 9, 105,—oivducov kréavor, | 
. 1,2. 

cuvdpouwy werpav, P. 4, 208. 

preyed P, 3, 81. 

civewvov, O. 1, 

ouvebarréusvos, ‘0. 10 (11), 107. 

cuvototip, O. 6, 6. 

cuvravicats, P. 1, 81. 

phlei ds 62. pa 

curTidyue—ov of 7. 

operiparmiar, é. 9 845 
opeTepon, 0. 13. 3, 61. 

spov=—opetepor, P. 5, 4c 

apupots, of mountains, P, 2, 46, 

oxaoov, Bi xo 51, 

ox éiBiow, P. 6, 19. 

Lwrepa, o. B, 21; 12,2, 

Zw rip (voc.), O. 5, 17. 


ra=rl, O, 1, 82. 
ra dé, ad O. 18, 55; P. 8, 28, 
Ta kal Ta, P. 5,55; 7, 17.—rewv re 


Kal Tay, 0.2, 59. 
eenOnt 0.6, 15. ' Kup 
Tanuiasz, 0.6, . 1,83.— rapa 
vas, P, 5, 62,—ra ae (rapa), QO. 
Te PE swine’ hs 
ordusrew rihos, O. 13, 57. 
TavuiBupa, 0, 2, 28, 
Tapacctuer, P.11, reg Tapac- 
covtes, , 2, — 
Téprapos, fem., 
Taupo ron aera 6. 4 69.—raitpy | 7 
XaAKEw, 
ies EBay, F. 4, 179.—raysias éh- 
a 83, <i 


Te connec hy aie sy i 62: 


10 (ai), 68.—re.. 
“pee ak * TE, O. 8. — 
Te. .. 7s, 0.1 1, 115; 8, 1; 13, 50. 
reOude tuvov, O. 7, 88.—re0 
Alyiusov, P. ae 
reixee Cvdive, P. 3, 38, 
ruxitw—rereiyiorat, P. 6,9. 
Tixtoves, “ fashioners of songs,” P. 3, 


113, 
eee was 115; P. 1, 67.—réAgov, 
P. 


B. 4, 83.—| 


+f ath fi 
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réihos axpov, P. 9, 128,—épyuww +., O. 
9.—paxtver t., P. —Ta- 
pvew -r., O. 13, 57.—r. dpya re, P, 


-rios, verbal in, O 2,6. 
ry P. 2, 40.— 7, 


thee 
4, 182. — 


mibiiva, P. 1, 
bantie ¢ 0. 6, 41; 'P.3. 101? 46, 
+lv=coi, O. 5,7; 6,12; 10 (11) 1 
12,3; P. 1, 29.69; 8, 84; 4, 275; 


omitted, O.6,4.—riwa, many a 
“ert hstroweerses 


uvor=morne: os, P, 
ma OH ee 


Toroas, P. 


beh P, 4, 15 ; 9,15.—rovraxi, P, 


fav, P. 3, 16, 
parted baer oe Pee 115, — rpa- 
paormrptxor, P, 2, 44, 
Tptyov=Tpt “a P. S 32. 


ure ies Latin ter ae ere) ene 20. 


ext a P. 6, 54. 
| Telok vacow, O, 7,18. 
Tpicohummtovikay a be 13, 1, 


phages ‘a 
dvovTa= ouvTa, P, 3, 104, 
a Tuyew, P 

rumrouevow, P. 6, 14. 

ie et 0.13, Pg ww vauolorovow, 

i. av, P. an 36,— 
UApios  exOpay a8sv, 07, 
7 via, * 
iparra (airs 7,0. 5, 23, 


Epurroy, 1 1— igs Evi 
Gris, P. 6, ai peat Pag ies 
O, 14, 1.—6, Aipxalwy, Ps. kee 
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Suvoe wortparos, O. 1, 8.— Duvov | pavaluBporos, O. 7, 89. 
reOpuov, O. 7, a nde ik Uuvw, | péyyos, O. 2, 62.—. xaBapdy, P. 9, 
O. 8, 54.—paivw tuyw, P.8,57.— | 98. 
’Odupmiovixay tuvov, O. 3, 3.—dva- | pedrAds, P. 2, 80. 
Ecpopmryyes Kuvor, O. 2, 1.—ipuvev | pépBerar, P. 5, 110. 
aruxais, O. 1, 105.—dv0ea tuvwy, | Pepéuxos, P. 3, 74.—Pepevixov, O. 1, 
O. 9, 52.—ovpoy tuvwv, P.4,3.— | 18. 
Onoavupds oe - 6, 7.— awros | pipw—gipes, “earnest,” P. 8, 38.—: 
10, 53. 


uve, P. déiperar, P. 1, 87. 
bwaibpros, O. 6, 61. pevyw—piye Kawynpov dpdpoy, P.9, 
vraxovéuey, as a slave, O. 3, 24. 131.—puyovtes Neweow, P. 10, 43. 
Urayriaoat with acc., P. 5, 44. Pip, “ Centaur,” P. 4, 119. 
varap, O. 13, 67. PéyEao, P. 1, 81. 
urapyupov pwvdy, P. 11, 42. PO.wexapros, P. 4, 265. 
vrare with gen., O. 13, 24. POworwpis, P. 5, 120. 


9 
uwip with gen., “above and beyond,” | P@ovepoi ara, P. 11, 54. 
O. 10 (11), 80; “ by reason of.” P.1,| @iddav,0.7,1. 


82.—vwip Kouas, P. 1, 18. piraydae, P.12, 1. 
UtrépBiov, 6. 10 (11), 32. pitéiwy dirtovra, P. 10, 66.—-we@i- 
‘Yweptovidas, O. 7, 39. Anxe, P. 1,13.—épnos, P. 2, 16. 
vwépow\ov Bay, P. 6, 48. girnotivodme, O. 14, 14. 
ment Ozuen, P. 5, 25. pircveixos (pidrcvixos), O. 6, 19, 
wéxwv Méptuvay, O, 2, 60. piromrohw ‘Hovxiayp, O. 4, 16 


9 e 

uro—in’ docas, “to the sound of,” | pidos, P. 1,92.—ira Wud, P. 8, 61, 
(). 4,2.—tn’ duporipwy, O0.7,13—| —dlrov tcavey, P.1,51.—pirayp és 
§.=0mwix, 0.5, 14; 6,43; P.9,66;| xdpu, O. 10 (11), 14. 
11, 18.—v26 Ku\Advas dpous, O. 6, | prAoratwy itpav, P. 9, 43. 
77.—ixd ddxpas, O. 6, 40.—bwd | prrdppov ‘Havyla, P. 8, 1. 

apparwy, O. 2, 21.—um’ ’Aqwor~ | peal, O. 13, 68. 

wut, O. 6, 35.—imd orepew rupl, | Sivris=irT«s, O. 6, 22. 
O. 10 (11), 40.—two Bovbvclas, O. | préyourse Xapites, P. 5, 45, 
5, 6.—vard xeduaow, P.5, 100.—d2ed | poutxavOéuou npos, P. 4, 64. 


awéetpap, P, 10, 15. owtkdxpoxov Cwvar, O. 6, 39. 
vrolevcouat, P. 2, 84. ovo», fem., P. 4, 250. 
vrroxeloerat, O. 1, 85. popuyt, P.1,1.—Awplay ddpucyya, 
uTroxvilw—vuréxuce, P. 10, 60. 6. 1, 17.—oparyyes Vwpdduat, 
vrroxoupiCecBar, P. 3, 19. P, 1. 97. 
vroxpéxet, O. 9, 42. dpadal, O. 12, 9. 
vToparies, P. 2, 76. ppdlw—gpodoas, O. 2, 66.—ppdeat, 
uTwpopia popuryyes, P. 1, 97. O. 2, 110. 
Upiornut—vTooTacavtes, 0. 6,1. ppaclv=gpeciv, P. 2,26; 3, 59. 108; 
vw iyuov adoos, O. 5, 13. 4, 219. 
iynyatras, P. 4, 172. dpnv dovnOeioa, P.6,36.—p. yruKeia. 
vou péporrs, P. 10, 70. P. 6, 52. 
tw—ice, 0.7, 50. dpiccovras ouBpous, P. 4, 81.—7re- 


dpixovras, P. 4, 183. 
dal, out of construction, P. 3, 75. Ppovéwy xaxa, P.8,82.—. wierd, O. 
daos, “ light and life,” O. 5, 14.—9. » 17. 
and gevyyos, P. 3, 75. — pau év | poovrida apwadéay, P.10,62.—ppor- 
xaBapa, P. 6, 14. vidt, P. 2, 92.—yAuxuTarats ppov- 
pdéppuaxoy apet as, P.4,187.—@. adpav, | riow, O.1, 19, 
6. 9, 104.—. apa, O. 13, 85. gua, O. 2,94; 9,107; P. 8, 44. 
pacyavou, P. 9, 87.—pacyavy, P. 3, | puyoEevov orparov, O. 11 (10), 17. 
23. pudrdX\cdpopwy», O. 8, 76. 
paris Bporwy, O. 1, 28.—dv0pwrwy | putedwy yauov, P. 9, 120.— murev- 
paris, P. 3, 112, cecOau, P. 4, 15. 


GREEK INDEX. 


putdv povddporop, P. 5, 42. 
piw—puvr’ dpera, O. 10 (1), 22. 
pura, P. 9, 31.—pwvdv urdpyupor, 
~ Tl, 42. 
wae nara t 0.9, 2.—pwvdevta 
TUvETOLaLD, 2, 93. 
pos—pwrtea NauPaves, 0.1, 81.—¢w- 
6. 


ves, O.1, 


Xaipw vt, P. 7, 14.—yaipe, P. 2, 67. 
xa:raus, P. 9, 
Xahxdomda Tlu@tovixay, P, 9), 
X4Axeos “Apns, O. 10 (11), 17.—y. ou- 
avos, y 27. 
XarKeve yhucaav, P. 1, 86. 
Xadxomdpaov a axovra, P, 1, 44. 
XaAKoXdpuat, P. 5, 82. 
Xamaryeviwy évipwrwn, P. 4, 98. 
Xamacterés gros, P. 6, 37. — yapmat- 
WETEWY dda O. 9, i3, 
xy nda wvewn, P. 11, 30. 
apis, “ poetry,” 0. 1, 30; 6,763 7,11. 
—kowal Xaprtes, 0. 2, "6B. ax: "Op- 
omevou, 0. 14,4. —Xdprres HvKopot, 
5, 45. —avev Xapitwv, P. 2, 42.— 
ov Xaplrow éxas, P, 8, 21. —Xapl- 
Twy ie P. 6, 2—xdpu, O. o 
5; P.2,70; 11, 12.—éuap x. 
64, —imowpiat X-» 0.10 ¢ cH}, 86 8. —_— 
Kowdy x., P.5 102. —is x 
—mpos xX, O- 8, 8 —ral Meidees 
Xdperes, O. 13, 19, —xaprras=ydp- 
aT a, 2. 
Xappat, ° ‘joys,’ "0.9, 92. 
xabve moamld:, P. 2, "61. 
Xetuaivw—KeXeipavrat, P. 9, 35. 
XEtuEptos éuBpos, P. 6, 10.—yetueprov 
OuBpoy, P. 5, 10.— . wup, P.4, 266. 
xep—awd xetpos, O. 7, 1—tmidiEa 
xetpos, P. 6, 19.—ep Epos aka, O. 
2, hg — xepi dedvua, p 2, 9.— x. Kob- 
, P. 9, 12.—x. dp0a, O. 10 (11), 
dutay Xépa, P. 9, 39.— xepe 
XxeEtpos, P. 9, 132.—yecpi Xétpa, P.4, 
37.— xepotv, O. 13, 95.—v7d xetpwv, 
P. 8, 77. 
Xepadec Tappopy, P. 6, 13, 
X9ovia ppevi, P. 5, 101. 
xeovos dgelas, P. 1, 20. 
xAapov yehdooas, P. 9, 41, 
Xotpados wétpus, P. 10, ‘52. 
xsprots A£ovros, O. 13, 44. 
Xpaw—Expeov, O. 7, 92 —xpijcev ol- 
xiornpa, P. 4, 6. 
xpéos, O.1, 45; 7, 40.—redy Xptos, P. 
R 
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8, Bryne X-, 0.8, 7.—Babd 
, O. 10 (11), 9. 
xpovierrarrov aos, O. 4, 10. 
Xesvos Oo Was, - 1,46 xs Wwayrwy 
wartnp, O. 2, 19. —o 8 éravréhiwv 
., 0.8, 28. —Xpsvos, a to ned 
1, 57. —rév oAov & 


xedvov, O 
33.— vw, * at Mp. 4, 78; 
11, 32.—devtipw re ©. 1, 48.— 


dvw obpravtt, . 6, 

eelatte *Augitplras, O. 6, 
1 
voadutuxa Adyxeow, O. 7, 64.— 

sia O. 13, 65, Ss caeicce 
Moca, P. 3, 

Xpuadopa Poifov, P. 5, 104. 

Xpucdpparos Miva, O. 8, 19.—xpv- 
capudrou Kdoropos, P. "By 9. 

Xpuceos, quan of, P. 4, 144 —Xpu- 
cia popuyt, P. 1, 1. — Xpucéas 
adalas, O. 11 (10), 13. —sdgva Xpu- 
oéa, P, 10, 40. .—Xpua tay bylecav, P. 
3, 73. —xpuotwy Tpirddwy, P, 11,4. 
—lrroww xpucias, O. 8, 51 —xpu- 
céas xiovas, O. 6, 1.— xpucéas vt- 
paddecst, O. 7, 34, 

XpucdKepwy Zadov, O. 3, 29.° 

Xpvodpamis, P. 4, an 

- | xpueds—xpucdy 9 vce, O 

Xeucoorepavaco ‘ 'HBas, 
» } e 

Xpucoxaira, P. 2, 16. 

XuTov véxrap, O. 7, 7. 


xwpis, O. 9, 44. 
Wapos aA 2 7, 87.— dw rov- 


TLay, 
Yubtpwv ahaa P. 2, 75. 
Woyepov ’Apxioxop, P. "2, 55. 


w, position of, O. 8,1; P.2,1; 8, 2. 

"Gann, with digamma, O. B, 11. 
wdis—wdivos pet an 6, 48.—ddive 
wap¥eviar, O. 6, 3 

Spa swarre, P. "4, 947 


6, 57; P, 


“Qpat, O. 4, 


1. 
&pucat, Q.9, 1 
ws—f ws iSiucn, ‘0. 18, 113, 
ws on av, O. 7, 42. 
ws el, O. 7,1 
woeite, elliptical, P. 1, 44. 
ws Ore without a verb, O. 6, 2; P.11, 


40. 
os O. 10 (11), 94; P. 4, 64; 10, 





388 INDEX OF 


Aorist ingressive, O. 2, 10; P. 1, 65. 
partic. after verbs of actual per- 
ception, P. 5, en 
and present, P.2 
shorthand of ty a ‘to (11), 
9; P.1, 73. 
Ape, P. 2, 72. 
Aphrodite, 5 as of Ares, P. 4, 88. 
yuporeta, P. 9, 10. 
Apollo oa “Aphrediv associated, P 


ite: P. 5, 60. 
Exaepyos, P. 9, 30. 
cen 57 , 38, 
Apposition, O. 1, 57. 
oo distributive, O. 8, 37. 
Archestratos, O. 10 (11), 2. 109; 11 
(10), 11. 
Archilochos, O. 9,1; P. 2, 55. 
Ares, husband of Aphrodite, P. 4, 88. 
Beards, P. 1, 10. 
xXaAxeos, O. 10 (11), 17. 
Arethusa, P. 3, 69. 
Artemis, P. 2, 7. 
Argos, O. 9, 73. 94; 13,107; P. 5,70; 
8,41; 9, 121. 
Aristaios, P. 9, 71. 
Arkesilas, P.4, "2. 65..250, 298; 5,5. 108. 
Armor, race in, O. 4, 22; P. 9, 1. 
Arsinod, P. 11,17. 
Art myths, O. 7, 52. 
Artemis, Opbwoia, O. 3, 30. 
wotrapia, P. 2,7. 
Article, contemptuous, P. 4, 186. 
with proper name, P. 10, 57. 
widely separated from subst., 
O. 11 (10), 19; 12,5; P. 12, 


20. 
Articular inf. aor., O. 2, 56. 107; 8, 59. 
6 


0. 
of the objectionable, O. 2, 
07; 9,41. 
pr., O. 9, 413 P. 2, 56. 
Asopichos, O. 14, 17. 
Ass, a mystic animal, P. 10, 33. 
Asyndeton in prayers, O. 1, 115; 8, 
86; 9, 86; P.1, 29. 71; 
5, 120; 9, ‘97. 
announcing end, O. 2, 91. 
denoting repugnance, 0. 1, 
52. 


Atabyris, O. 7, 87. 
Athena, inventress of the voxos mroXv- 
Kégados, P. 12, 22. 
patroness of Bellerophon, O. 
13, 66. 


SUBJECTS. 


Athena, patroness of aga P. 10,45. 
iwwreia, O. 13,8 

Athens, greatness of, P, i“ i. 

Atlas, P. 4, 289. 

Atrekeia, O. 10 (11), 15. 

Augeias, O. 10 (11), 31. 39. 


(mee allusion to, O. 2,96; P. 
Battos, P. 4, 6. 280; 5, 55. 124, 

"| Bellerophon, O. 13, 4. 

Bit, Corinthian, O. 13, 20. 
Boibias—lake, P. 3, 84, 

Boreas, P. 4, 182. 

Brachylogy, P. 4, 242; 8,48; 9, 27. 


Causative use of verb, O. 5, 8; 8, 20; 
P. 1,32; 11,13. 

Centaurs, P. 9) 44. 

Change a particinle tof to finite verb, 


of subject, O. 3, "9, 50; P. 
4, 25. 243. 251; 5, 34, 
Chariklo, P. 4, 103. 


Chariot, poetic, O. 6, 22; 9,87; P. 10, 
65. 

Chariot-race, danger of, O.5, 15; P. 5, 
34; 6 as is 

Charis, O . 1,30; 6,76; 7,11. 


Charites, goddesses of ‘song, O. 2, et 
,9; 9,29; P.5, 45; 
8, 21; 9, 3. 97. 

city of the Bae O 

14,4.8; P. 12, 26. 
Cheiron, P. 3, i. 63; "4, 102. 115; 9, 31. 
Chiasm, O. 2, 80; 6,5; 10 (i), 31; 
11 (10), 8; P. 1, 21. 54; 2, 48. 63; 


9, 6. 
Chimaira, O. 13, 90. 
City and heroine blended, P. 9,75; 12, 


3. 
Class for individual, O.7,8; P.3, 66. 
Coincident action, O. 7, 5. 69; 8, 40; 
10 (11), 53; P. 3,35; 4, 40. 61. 189. 
Companionship, s sphere ‘of, O. 2,11; P. 
3, 48; ‘ 
Pete rede adjective felt, P. 1, 14. 
substantive, P. 9, 107. 
Conative present, O. 13, 59; P. 4, 106. 
Condition, formal, O. 3, 42; 9, 28 ; P. 


1, 90), 
ideal, O. 1,108; 6,4; 13, 
105; P. 1, 81; 3, "110; 8, 


14. 
ge ete 6,11; 7,1; 
P. 4, 264. 266. 274, 





INDEX OF 


Condition, unreal, O. 12, 16; P. 3, 68. 
73; 4, 43. 
Copula, omission of, ori (eici), O.1, 1 


(and regularly). 
éopév, P. 8, 95. 


Dative of agent, O. 8, 30; 12,3; 14,6; 
P. 1, 73. 


of approach, O. 6, 58. 
with orate O. 13, 29; P.4, 
21; 8,5; : 
abe with’ fs P. 11, 27. 
double, O. 2, 16; 8, 83; P. 4, 73. 
with éA\Oeiv, O. 1, 45 (cf. 0.9, 
72); P.4, 124. 
and genitive, O. 1, 57. 65; 6,5; 
8,75; 9, 16; p. 3, 46 ;'9, 89. 
instrumental, P, 10, "51. 
local-temporal, O. 1, 2. 
locative, P. 1, 40. 78. 
of participle, 0.8, 60; P. 10, 67. 
personal, O. 2,90; 3, 11. 
and apos with acc., O. 1, 47; 
9, 64. 
of reference, O. 2, 93. 
with verbs of touching, P. 4, 
296; 9,46. 130; 10, 28. 
Dead, state of the, O. 2, 62. 
Deinomenes, P. 1, 58. 79; 2, 18. 
Delphic word, nf 13, 81. 
Demeter, O. 6,9 
Diagoras, O. i, 18. 80. 
Diaulos, O. 18, 37; P. 10, 10. 
Dirke, P. 9, 95. 
Dioskuroi, 0. 3,1; P. 11, 61. 
Dolphin, P. 4, 17, 
Doric acc. in ~os, O. 1, 53; 2, 78. 
inf. in -ev, O. 1, 2; P. 5, 72. 
rfect, O. 6, 49; P, 4, 179. 188. 
Dual, O. 6, 45 ; 13, 6. 95. 


Eagle, architectural, O. 13, 21 

Echemos, O. 10 (11), 73. 

Echion, P. 4, 179. 

Kleithyia, 0. 6, 42. 

Empiric aorist, O. 12, 1 

Epeians, O. 9, 63 ; 10 (i, 39. 

Epharmostos, O. 9, 4. 93. 

Ephialtes, P. 4, 89. 

Ephyraians, P. 10, 55. 

Epimetheus, P. 5, 27. 

Epithets, double, O. 1, 6. 10.59; cf. 2, 
60. 90; 3,18; 4,7; 6,61; 7, 15; 9, 
98 ; 10 (1 1), 91; i (10),25 13, '89. 
99; P. 4, 184; 5, 121; 

Erechtheidai, P. 7, 8. 


SUBJECTS. 389 


ates O. 4, 19 (ot) 
Eritimos, O. 13, 4 

Euphemos, P. 4, 5. 44, 175. 256. 

Euphrosyne, O. 14, 14, 

Euripos, P. 11, 22. 

Europa, P. 4, 46. 

Eurotas, O. 6, 28. 

Euryale, P. 12, 20. 

Eurypylos, P. 4, 33. 

Eurystheus, O. 3, 28; P. 9, 86. 

Eurytos, O. 10 (11), 31. 


Family figures, O. 8, 1 

Feet give wa before hands, O. 4, 24. 

Finite verb following participle, 0. 1, 
14; P.1, 55; 3, 53. 

Flute, origin of, P. 12, 6. 

Fusion of two or oats words, P. 6, 17; 


7,2. See Hyp oa hr: 
Future, modal, % 8, P. 9, 96. 


ee no ‘special form, P. 4, 


Ganymede, O. 1, 44; 10 (11), 115. 
Generic condition, ind., O. 11 (10), 4. 
subj. Condit ition. 
relative without ay, O. 8, 11. 
Genitive ablative, O. 1, 58; 2, 57; 4, 
10); P. 3,50; 9, 12(): 


sbastate O. 6, 3(?). 
without subject, O. 
18,15; P.1, 26(?); 
4, 282: 8, 43. atl 
and adj. in Pay ‘0. 2,1 
appositive, O. 2, 1 
and dative (shift), °°. 6, 5. 
of material, O. 2, 79; ’P, 4, 
_, 206. 
Bae elided, O. 13, 35; P.1, 


of origin, P. 4, 144, 256. 
itive, P. 4, 34. 
predicate, P. 3, 67. 
Glaukos, 0. 13, 60. 
Gnomic aorist, O. 2, 38. 105; 7, 44; 9, 
31; P. 1, 42; 2, 18. 
36. 60; 8, 15. 
oe present, P. 2, 50. 


perfect, O. 1, 53. 
Graces. See Charities 


Hades’ wand, O. 9, 35. 
Hair, when shorn, Pp. 4, 82. 
Halirrhothios, O. 10 (11), 7. 
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Harmonia, P. Ae 91; 11,7. 
Hektor, O. 2, 8 


Hellotia, O. 13, 40. 
Hendiadys, O. 10 (11), 64; 14,17; P. 
Hephaistos=fire, P. 1, 25 
Hera, P. 2, 27 ; 4, 184; 
Herakleidai and Dorians, P. 1, §8. 
Herakles, his club, O. 9, 32. 
games, O. 10 (11), 49. 
his quest of the olive, O. 3, 
17. 
Hermes, ivayanos, 0.6, 79; P. 2,10. 
of Olympos, P.9, 64, 
Heroine and city blended, P. 4,14; 9, 
75; 
56. 62; 2,5; 3, 80. 
Himera, O. 12, 2. 
Hippokleas, P. 10, 5 
Historical ies re TOO. 18,92(?); 
Homer, di yoga peal O. 18, 67. 
90 3 P. 1 9 ° 
Horai, O. 13, 17; P. ’9, 65. 
Horned does, 0.3, 29. 
Hypallage, O. 3, 3; 10 (11), 7. 28; P. 

4, 149. 205. 225. 255 ; 9, 90. 

8,83; 13,81: P.5,78; 10,58. 
Hyperboreans, 0.3, 16; P. 10, 30. 
Hypseus, P. 9, 14. 

Hypsipyle, O. ‘4, 23. 
Tamidai, O. 6, 5. 
Iamos, O. 6, oe 
Iason, P. 4, 12. “128, 136. 169. 189. 232. 
Idaian cave, O. 5, 18. 
Tas, O. 10 (11), 19. 
llios, O. 8, 32. 
for conditional, P. 4, 165. 
276. 


Hellenodikes, ©. 3, 12. 
etait ate 39. 
wapOevia, O. 6, ba” 
founder’ of the Olympian 
pillars of, O. 3, 44. 
Xevadpams, P, 4, 178. 
12, 3. 
Hieron, 0. 1,11. 107; 6, 938; P.1, 82. 
Himeras, P. 1, 79. 
P. 2,31(?) 3 5, 82(?).8 
quoted, P. 4, 277. 
Hyllid standard, P, 1, 62. 
Hyperbaton, O. 1, 12; 9, 9. 25; 7, 26; 
Hypereis, fountain, P, 4, 126. 
Talysos, O. 7, 74. 
Tapetos, O. 9,5 
Ideal condition. See Condition. 
Imperative present, O. 1, 85; P.1, 86. 
Imperfect, O. 2, 23; P. 4, 114. 178. 


SUBJECTS. 


Imperfect and aor., P. 4, 247; 5, 76. 
conative, O. 5. 
of the inventor, P. 12, 18. 
parenthetic, P. 10, 45. 
of reluctance, 0.3, "17; 6, 45. 
of vision (panoramic), 0.10 
(11), 74; P.8, 44. 
Infinitive artic ‘See Articular. 
1, 2. 


ey 
crexegeti O. 8, 34; 6, 34; 
,26; 7,6; 9,71; 12 


final, P. 8,45; 7,33 9,62. 
for imperative, 0. 13, 114, 
oe 6, 56; ’9, 69. 
Ino, O. 2, 38: P. 11, 2. 
Instrumental music, position of, O.2, 1. 
Iolaos, O. 9,105; P.9, 85; 11 
Tolkos, P. 4, 77. 188. 


9 td 


Iphion, O. 8, 81. 
Irasa, P. 9, i14, 
Ischys, P. 3, 31. 
Ixion, P. 2, "1. 
Iynx, the, P, 2,40; 4,214. 


Kadmos, O. 2, 86. 
Gane ete Sy Cnty 255 P.11, 


Kallianax, 0. 7, 93. 

Kallimachos, O: 8, 82. 

Kalliope, O. 10 (11), 16. 

Kamarina, O. 4, 12; 

Kamiros, O. 7, 73, 

Karneia, P. 5, 80. 

Karneiades, P, 9,77. 

Kassandra, P. 11, 20. 

arr ae 7 17: P.1, 89; 4, 168; 5, 


Ke P. 5,93 11,61. 
Kastoreion, O. 1, 101; P. 2, 67, 
Kephisos, O. 14. Ls P, 4, 46, 
Kinyras, P. 2, 15. 

Kleodamos, O. 14, 22. 
Ro O. Le D(A), 33. 
Klotho, O 
Klymenos, 6. r fi 
Knosos, O. 12,1 

Koronis, P. 3, ‘36. 

Kreisa, P. 9, 18. 

Kroisos, P. 1, 94, 
Kronion, O. 1, 111; 6, 64. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 
Metaphors and 


Lakedaimon, P. 4449 69; 10,1. 
Lake Fi 
. 9, 90, 
Lapithai, P.9, 15. 
O. 3, 85; P, 4,172. 

Lecnatian weeeesy 0.4, 20; P, 4, 252, 
Leto, 0. 8, 263 8, 31. 
Leukothea, P. 11, 2. 
Libya, the heroine, P 

land, P. 4, 6. yt 5595 5, B25 


ark 
Likymnios, O, 7,29; 10 (11), 71, 
Lindos, 0. 7, 74. “ 
Litotes, O. 10 (11), 24 iP. ae 14; 9, 26. 
Lokrian women, P. 2, 18. 
Loxias, P. 3, 28; i, pee 

Lydian flutes, &. 5, 19, 

harmony, O. 14, 17. 
Lykaion priests 34 QO, 13, 108, 


be ge Mater, P. ver 

esian dress # 
Malnalian hain, O. 9, 63, 
Mantineia O10 10 il), 77. 
netige 0.9, 


Medcia, O. 13, 53; P. 4,9. 57. 218, 250, 
Medes, P. 1, 78, 
Medusa, P. on a 
Megakl 
Megara, cr 48, 109; P. 8, 78, 
Melampoa, P. 4, 126, 

% 8 


Melia, P, i 
Memnon, 0: 2, 91; P. 6,32, 
Menoitios, O. 9, 76. 
Metaphors and ‘similes : : 
army, P. 4,210; 6, 12. 
awakening, P, 9, 112, 
ey P. 4,60; 10, 64 
bit, P. 4, 25 
bloom (blossom), QO. 1, 67; Z 4,158. 
breezes, 0.7, 95; P. 4, 292 


calm, P 5, 10. 


13,110; P. 8,79. 
OG, 14; B28: 4, 
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similes : 
nt, O. 6,22; 9,87; P. 10, 65, 


Sock (simile 0. 12, 14, 
column, 0, 


debt, 0. 3,73 P. 2, 
de, donation 1 fh ee 


dice, O. 13, 10. 


foundations, 
Sco ian 


. 63 on 


5, P. 5, 8 
eat r het ha), 0.30 18), 96, 
igh 0 128. 2 941 6 9, 24; 18, 86; P. 


P. 4, 263, 
Q..1, 1125 Carey he 
ary 13, hg dary 87. 


nr 0.7.7. 
me a 7,31, 905 P, 2, 


rig ut ma P.1, 865 4, 2745 5 


392 
Mecapbors and similes : 


ravens, (©). 2, 96. 
ron, O. 2,50; P. 4,15; 9,9. 
sandal (.3,5; G6, ui. 

scion, 0. 6,68; 2, 49. 

scuttling ship, P. 8, 11. 
ekytale, 0. 6, 91. 

spreading sail, P. 1,8 

springtime (simile ), P. 4, 64. 
sprinkling, ©. 10 (11), 104, 108. 
star feirmile), 0. 2,6L 

stone, O), A, a5, 

storm, et 9, 35. 

swimmi ‘out, O. 13, 114. 
ey es ere ll (10), 9. 
thirst, 

token, O. ib, 
treasure-house, P.6 

tree, P. 8, 94; cf. P. 4, 263. 
twining, O. 6, 86; P. 4, 275. 
O. 6, 103. 


whee 4, 219. 
whetstone, 0. é 82 10 (11), 22. 
whip, P. 4, 219 
wind blighting, P. 5, 121. 
el ig es 0.7 7,1. 
wings, 114; 
wreating, 0 8, $5; D2, 61, 82; 4, 
273. 
Metonymy, P. 4, 18. 


Metope, , 34. 

Midas, P. 12, 5. 

Middle, O. 6,46; 8,59; P.1,74; 2,49. 
of reciprocal action, 0. 1, 95. 


Midea, heroine, O. 7, 29. 
lace, O. 10 (11), 72. 

Midylidai, I. 8, 38, 

Minyans, 0. 14, 4; P. 4, 69. 

Moliones, 0. 10 (11), 38. 

Mopsos, P. 4, 191. 

Muse, O. 1, 112; 8,4; 19 (11), 4; 18, 
22; P. 1, 58; 4, 3.279; 5, 65; 10, 
87; 11, 4. 

Muses, 0. 6, 21.91; 7,7; 9,5.87;3 11 
(10), 17; 13, 96; P. 1, 2.123 8, 90; 
4, 67; 5,114. 

Myxcnai, P. 4, 49. 


Naxos, P. 4, 88. 
Bo ay uy after verbs of believing, 
1, 104, 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Negative «4 after verbs of hoping, P. 
44, 


0. 6,18; P. 8, 39. 
Pinomans; O. 1, 76. 88; 5 


56. 
Oionos, O. 10 (11), 72. 
Okeanos, O. 5, 2; P. 9, 16. 
Oligaithidai, 0. 13, 97. 
Olympia, O. 1, a 2, 53; 6,26; 8, 83; 
12, 17; 18, 101; P. 5, 
iba 7, 


local games, P. 9, 109. 
Optative in conditions. See Condition. 
as imperative, O. 3, 45; 9, 44; 
P. 10, 21. 
a indicative, 0. 6, 6,49; P.9, 


peculiar use, P. 4, 118. 
potential with dv, O. 2 fe 


P.9,129, 
without dv, O. 
(10), 21. 

present in prayer, P. 1, 29. 

Oracular language, O. 7, 33; 18, 81; 
P, 4, 27; 9, 59. 
Orators, P. 1, 94, 

Orchomenos, O. 14, 4. 

Orestes, P, 11, 16. 


INDEX OF 


Orpheus, P. 4, 177. 


Orthosia, O. 3, 30. 
Ortygia, O. 6, 92; P. 2,6. 
Otos, P. 4, 89. 


Oxymoron, 0. 6, 43.46; 9, 7. 24. 


Pallas, O. 2, 29; 5,103 18, 66; P. 9, 
106; 12, 7. 

Pan, P, 3, 78. 

Pangaion, P. 4, 180. 

ee . "2, 1083 10 (11), 18. 

Paris, P. 6,3 

Parnasos, O. %, Me P. 1, 39; 11, 36. 

Parrhasians, 0.9 108. 

Parsley, O. 13, 

Participle afterthought P. 4, 262; 6, 


Ae atau or abstract 
noun, O. 3, 63 8, 653 9, 
111; P. 2, 23; 3,102; 11, 
22. 


Passive impersonal, O. 8, 8 
in predication, Pp. 4, 282; 6,29. 
of intransitive, O. 10 (11), "84. 
Patroklos, O. 9,81; 10 (11), 21. 
Patronymic, effect of, P. 5, 45. 
Pegasos, O. 13, 64. 
Peirene, O. 13, "61. 
Peleus, O. 2, 86; P. 3, 87; 8, 100. 
Pelias, P. 4, "71, 94. 109, 134. 156, 260. 
Pelinna, P, 10, 4 
Pellana, O. 7, 86; 9,105; 13, 109. 
Pelops, O. 1, "24, 95 3, 23; "6, 9; 10 
11), 97. 
Peel r P. 9, 18; 10, 56. 
Pentathlon, O. 13 30’; P. 8, 66. 
Perfect, Doric. See J Doric. 
emotional=pres., P, 1, 18. 
gnomic, O. 1, 53. 
perceptual, O. 1, 94. 
=-present, O. 9, "2, 
Pergamos, O. 8, 42. 
lymenos, P. 4, 175. 
Persephone, O. 14, 21. 
mistress of nek 
AgvKUIrToS, 
Perseus, P. 10, 31; 12, 1. 
Personification, O: 2 35; 4,16; 7, 44; 
10 (11), 15. 102; 11 (10), 3; 13, 10. 
12; P. 1, 5. 25.30; 4, 202; 5,81.61; 


P. 12, 2. 


> ] e 


Philanor, O. 12, 13. 
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Philoktetes, P. 1, 50. 
Philyra, P. 4, 108; 6, 22. 
Philyrides (Cheiron), P. 3,1; 9, 32. 
Phintis= Philtis, O. 6, 22. 
Phlegyas, P. 3, 8. 
Phoenician= Carthaginian, P. 1, 72. 
ware, P. 2, 67. 
Phorkos, P. 12, 13. 
Phrastor, O. 10 (11), 78. 
Phrikias, P. 10, 16. 
Phrixos, P. 4, 160. 242. 
Phthia, P. 3, 101, 
Pierides, O. 10 (11), 106; P.1,14; 6, 
49; 10, 65. 
Pindos, P, 9,17. 
Pitana, O. 6, 28. 
Plataia, battle of, P. 1, 78. 
Play on words, 0. 6, 30.47; 8,25; P. 
2,78; 3, 28; 4, 27, 
Plural of abstracts, O. 5, 20. 
adjective for sing., O. 1,523 P. 
1, 34; 2,81; 4, 247. 
distributive 6.3 , 21; 12, 9; 
, 72. 
r, 0. 8, 283 7, 35; 9, 


for ae 
2, 27; 3, 11; "4, 249, 
256; 9, 113. 
of stateliness, O. 7,29; P.2, 3838; 
4, 54. 160. 
verb with disjunctives, P. 6, 13. 
rer ary , 0.8, 5 12 3; 
1 
9 
4,12 
Polydektes, P. 12, 14. 
Polydeukes, P. 11, 62. 
Polyidos, O. 13, 75. 
Polymnestos, P. 4, 59 
Polyneikes, O. 2, 47, 
Porphyrion, P. g, 12, 
Poseidon, yatdoxos, O. 1, 25; 13, 81. 
véduos, P. 4, 204. 
leoolsne. P, 4, 33. 173. 
svpuBias, O. 6, 58; P, 2,123 
cf. 4, 175. 
eipunidun, O. 8, 31. 
tarmapyxos, P. 4 45. 
Kpouos, O. 6, 2 
époorpiava, ’P, zs 
Ilerpatos, P. 4, 138 
Position of accusative, O. 1, 3 : 
crag O. 7, 60. 2 0.1 
at inning of e 
81; 2, A, 106; aie 6, 57; 


894 INDEX OF 


Position, oor O. 1, 48; P.1, 24; 


, 55. 

of negative. See Negative. 

Saoaillat. P. 1, 95. 

of prepositions, O. 1, 87. 

of prover names, P, 4,2; 10, 
6. 


suspensive. See S 
Preposition, plastic use of, O. 1,6; P. 
2,8 


, 8. 
position of, O. 1, 87. 
put with second member, 
O. 7,12; 8,47; P.1,14. 
22; 2,59; 5,69; 9, 9% 
Present and aorist, O. 1, 30; 3,11; 9,15. 
conative, O. 13,59; P. 4, 106. 
for future, O. 2, 98. 
for perf., O. 6 


poe O. 8, 42; P. 4, 49, 

Priam, P. 1, 54; 11, 19. 

Prolepsis, O. 10 (11), 1; 14, 22, P.4, 
241 


aad gt (predicative) use of adjective, 
O. 1, 68. 82. 88; 5, 23; 12, 2; 18, 83; 
P. 1,52, 71.92: 4, 194; 10, 66. 
Prometheus, O. 7, 44. 

Protogeneia, O. 9, 44. 

Psaumis, O. 4,10; 5, 3. 23. 
Ptoiodoros, O. 13, 41. 

Pylades, P. 11, 15. 

Pyromancy, O. 8,3; P.11, 6. 

Pyrrha, O. 9, 46. 

Pythonikos, P. 11, 43. 


Relative begins myth, O.1, 25; 3,13; 
4,19; 6,29; 8,31; 10 (11), 


97; P.8, 8; 4,4; 8, 89; 9, | 


§: 10, 31; 11,17. 
exclamatory, O. 1, 16. 


loose agreement, P. 8, 18. 22..: 


position of (hyperbaton), O.1, 
12; 2, 9. 25; 13, 31; P.5, 
78. 
with subjunctive (generic), 
O. 3,13; 6,76; 8, 11. 23. 
Repetition, P. 1, 80; 9, 123. 
Repraesentatio, O. 13, 80. 
Rhadamanthys, P. 2, 73. 
Rhea, O. 2, 13. 85. 
Rhodes and art, O. 7, 53. 


Salamis, P. 1, 76. 

Salmoneus, P. 4, 143. 

Samos (Semos), O. 10 (11), 77. 
Schema Alcmanicum, P. 4, 127, 179. 


| Suspense, O. 6 
-1 


SUBJECTS. 


Schema Pindaricum, O. 11 (10 

P. 9, 35; 10,71(2). C10), 647) 
Seagods, oracular, P. 8,92; 9, 102, 
Semele, 0. 2,28; P. 11, L 
Begpencs of moods and tenses, P. 4, 
Seriphos, P. 12, 12. 
perpett mantic, O. 6,45; P.8, 46. 
Shift from participle to finite verb, 0. 
t oliy, ‘code! 55; B, a 

icily, uctions ; 
Sikyon 0. 13, ie 
Simonides, allusion to, O. 9, 58. 

and 


. des, O. 2, 96. 
Singular of a welded pair, O. 5, 15; 9, 
16; P.2,9; 4,66; 10, 4.10; 11, 46 
Sipylos, O, 1, 38. 
Sisyphos, O, 13, 52. 
Solymoi, O. 13, 90. 
Sostratos, O, fi, 9. 80. 
Sparta, P.1,77; 5, 73. 
Spartoi, P. 9, 89. 
Spears, two, P, 4, 79. 
Stadion, O. 13, 37. 
Strophios, P. 11, 35. 
Stymphalos, 0, 6,84, 99, 
Subject, change of, O. 8, 22; 9, 50; P. 
4,25; 5, 34. 
Subjunctive, pure (without dy), in ge- 
neric sentences, O. 8, 
11; 6, 11. 
short, O. 1,7; 2, 2; 6, 3. 
93/10 Cli P. 11, 10. 
7: 34 -] e 
P. 9,5: 4. )s 9 3, 17; 


Synonyms, 0. 2,32; 7, 56; 10 (11), 
60; 14,5; P. 1,22. 40. 57 ;- 8, 23; 
8,1: 10,1, , 

Syracuse, 0. 6,6.92; P.2,15 8,70. 


Tainaros, P. 4, 44. 174, - 
Talaionides (Adrastos), O. 6, 15, 
Tantalos, O. 1, 36, 55, 

Tartaros, P. 1, 15. 

Taygete, 0. 3, 29. 

Taygetos, P. 1, 64. 

Tegea, O. 10 (11), 73. 

Telamon, P. 8, 100, 

Telephos, 0. 9, 79. 

Telesikrates, P. 9, 3. 108. 
Terpsias, O. 13, 42. 

Teuthras, O, 9, 76, 

Thaleia, O. 14, 15, 

Theba, 0. 6, 85. 

Thebes, O. 6,16; 7,84; 18, 107. 


a tinted ” ae 


INDEX OF 


Thebes, seven-gated, P. 3, 90; 8, 40; 


9,86; 11, 11 


renowned for chariots, 0.6,85. 
; P.1l, 


Themis, O. 8, 22; 9, 16; 13,8 


9. 
Theognetos, P. 8, 36. 
Therapna, P. 11, 63. 
Theron, O. 2, 5. 105; 8, 3. 39, 48. 
Thorax, P. 10, 64. 
Thracians, P. 4, 205. 
Thrasybulos, P. 6, 15. 44. 
Thrasydaios, P. ll, 13. 44, 
Thyona=Semele, Pp. 3, 99. 
Time an attendant, O. 2, 11; P. 4, 287. 
tiene 0.7 2 MY. z 
iryns, O. 7 0 (11),7 
Titans, P. 4, 
. Tityos, P. 4, 16. 90. 
Tlepolenios, ’O. 7, 20. 77. 
Tmesis, O. 6, 14; 7,753 8,193 18, 22; 
P. 2, 9; : 9, "58. 
Tongue, metaphors ‘for, O. 6, 82. 
Trajection. phors lyperbaton. 
Tritonis, lake, P. 4, Bo. 
Trojans in Kyrene, P. 5, 83. 
urf, a symbol, P. 4, 21. 
Tyche, O. 12, 2. 
Tyndaridai, 0. : 1.8 


P. 1, 16; 8, 16. 
Tyro, P. 4, 136. | 
Tyrrhenians, P. 1, 72. 


Verbal construed as verb, P. 1, 95. 
Verbals in -réos, O. 2, 6. 


SUBJECTS. 395 
Vocative, effect of, O. 1, 36; P. 4, 89. 
175; 11, 62. 

followed by ist O. 1, 86; 8, 
15; P. ; 10, 10; 1 
41, 
Water, O. 1, 1. 


White horses, O. 6,14; P. 1, 66; 4, 117. 
re eae over into condition, P.1. 
Wrestling, order in, O, 8, 68. 


Xanthos, O. 8, 47. 
Xenarkes, P. 8, 19. 72. 
Xenokrates, P. "6, 6. 
Xenophon, 0. 13, 28. 


Zeugma, O. 1, 88; oe 40; 4,105. 
Zeus, bird of, 0. 2.9 
highway of, O. 2, 77. 
hither realm of, O. 2, 64. 
alodoBpovras, ’O. 9, ‘4B. 
apy txépauvos, O. 
apiros, P. 4, 291. 
hace O. 8,16; P. 4, 167. 
ar Resnauees, 0. 13, 773 PA 


édevBéptos, O. 12, 1. 
Fivtos, O. 8, 

paixrumos, O. 10 (11), oe 
warp, O. 13, 26 ; 
owrip, 
vTéeL0s, 0. 13, 115; P. 1, 67. 
pouwtxoorspéxas, 0. 9, 6. 


alias ) 
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